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THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MYTHIC SOCIETY 

Bangalore, July 81st, 1922. 

Chief Justice Rajadharmapravina K. S. Chandrasekhara 

Iyer, Esq., B.A., B.L., 
in the Chair. 

Mr. A. V. Ramanathan, B.A., General Secretary, read the Report. 

THE REPORT. 

The Committee of the Mythic Society have much pleasure in placing before 
you this evening the report of the Society’s activities during its twelfth 

session. ^ 

This session will be ever memorable, as it was marked by the graaons 

recognition by His Highness the Maharaja of the unselfish and enthusiastic 
efforts of our President Rajasabhabhushana the Rev. Father A. M. Tabard in 
the cause of historical research in Mysore. The Committee take this opportu- 
nity of tendering their feelings of profound gratitude to His Highness the 
Maharaja for this further act of graciousness towards our work anT for the 
continued favours that have been bestowed on the Society by His Highness 
since its commencement, and of offering once again our most cordial 
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congratiilations to the President for signal honor. The year is memor- 
able also for the distinctions conferred on three of our prominent members 
by the Calcutta University, viz,, Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal, m,a., Ph.D., D.Sc., 
Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Iyengar, M.A., Ph.D., and Dr. R. Shama Sastry, B.A., ph.D. 

Membership. — Membership stood at 539 on the last day of the year. 
We were fortunate during the year , in securing the kindly interest and 
co-operation of Mr. B. L, Rice, the pioneer of Mysore archaeology and 

of Dr. E. Hultzsch, the famous- savant, late of the Madras Archeological 
Department, both of whom we have elected honorary members. The number 
of our life members has increased by 7, There are also 203 resident menibeis, 
290 mofussil members and 29 subscribers. The Committee once again appeal 
to the members to bring more of their friends into the Society. Within the 
last week, Mr. K. Shankaranarayana Rao and another valued member have 
kindly consented to convert their annual membership into life memberships. 

Finance. — The year opened with a funded capital of Rs. 6,556 and 
a cash balance of Rs. 194. Our collections from subscriptions amounted 
to Rs. 1,850; donations from life members totalled Rs. 1,100, and grants 
Rs. 2,100. Wehave been able to add Rs. 1,444 to the funded capital, bringing 
our total investments to Rs. 8,000. Our printing charges and postage alone 
exceeded the amount realized by subscriptions by Rs. 657, this being due, 
mainly, to the high cost of printing and paper, the increasing bulk of the 
journal and the higher rates of postage. The Committee do not wish to 
raise the rate of subscription, and we hope that our membership w'ill increase 
and help us to reach the figure 1,000 during the current year. Despite 
the above deficiency, we have, after meeting establishment, contingent and 
other miscellaneous charges, made valuable additions to our Library by 
purchasing books costing Rs. 720. Your Committee appeal to those members 
in arrears to remit their arrears immediately on receipt of the Treasurer’s 
reminder and to one and all to remit the annual subscription immediately 
on receipt of the first number of the journal, in future. 

Meetings. — During the year, we had ten ordinary meetings and one 
special meeting convened to do honour to our revered President on the 
distinction of ^ Rajasabhabhushana ’ bestowed on him by our beloved Patron, 
His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. The proceedings of this unique 
occasion have already been circulated with our journal. Among the ordinary 
meetings, prominent mention is due to the address by Dr. Clarke of the 
Chicago University on the “ Influence of Oriental Literature on the West ’% 
and that on “Some Aspects of Indian History ” by Rao Bahadur K. V. 
Rangaswami Iyengar of Trivandrum. Rao Saheb Dr, S. Krishnaswamy 
Iyengar s and Rao Bahadur R. Narasimh^char’s papers on “ Mysore and 
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the decline of Vijayanagar” and “ Sravanabelagola ”, respectively, are also 
worthy of special note. The Reverends J. Vanes and F. Goodwill with their 
usual kindness treated the members to two enjoyable lectures, and the latter 
illustrated his paper with lantern slides. Mr. Hayavadana Rao delivered 
two lectures during the year, one on Primitive Religion in Mysore ” and the 
other on Mysore Castes and Tribes ”, both of which were widely appreciated. 
Mr, Chakravarti and Mr. R. Rama Rao helped to make the session full and 
interesting. . 

JOURNAL— With the kind help of the gentlemen already mentioned 
and of Dr. Hiiltzsch, Mr. B. V. Kameswara Iyer of Pudukotah, Dr. Radha- 
kurnud Mukerji, our Joint Secretary, who is now in Lucknow, as Head of 
the Department of Indian History in that University, Mr. P. V. Jagadeesa 
Iyer of Madras, Mr. Sarat Chandra Mitra of Calcutta, Mr. K. V. Subrah- 
manya Iyer, lately Superintendent of Archseology in Trivandrum, Mr. 
A. Rangaswami Sarasvati of the Madras Archaeological Department and 
Mr. K- Rama Pisharoti of ISrnakuIam, your Committee have been able to 
maintain the high tone of our journal. Dr. Hultzsch’s translation of Jivan- 
dhara will, we feel sure, help to create even a wider name for our journal. 
Dr, Hultzsch has taken a very lively interest in our Society’s work during the 
year and it is through his kind co-operation that we have been able to 
purchase for our Library a valuable collection of Oriental Literature. We 
have been fortunate in securing still further additions to our list of exchanges 
during the year. The Smithsonian Institute, Washington, the Punjab 
Historical Society, the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad and several other journals 
have agreed to exchange their publications with us. 

Library.— We have, during the year, as already stated, purchased a large 
number of books to complete our collections. You will have already noticed 
from the latest issue of our journal that the collection includes a fairly 
complete set of the German Oriental Society’s Journal and a set of the 
Encyclc^pieclia of Indo-Aryan Research. We have also added to the Philosophy 
Section of our Library by purchasing a few books from the late Professor 
T. M. Seshagiri Sastry’s Library, whose sons have presented us with several 

other volumes from the same Library. ■ ■ 

Quite latel}', we have been able to take over charge of the entire library 
of the late Pradhana Siromani Mr. T. Ananda Rao, through the generosity of 

his executors and residuary legatees and principally of Mr. T. Govmda Rao, 

one of our early members. These acquisitions have helped to make the library 
fairly complete and comprehensive. Thanks to the kindly assistance of Dr, 
F. W. Thomas, we have received during the year a complete set of the 
catalogues of the India Office Library, which is invaluable for research work. 
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The Committee wish to lake this opportunity of conveying the grateful 
thanks of the Society to the several donors for the magnificent gifts. 

The Hall. — Thanks to the generous support continued bj the Mysoie 
Government, we have maintained our hall and grounds in exxellent condition. 
Our portrait gallery has had valuable accessions during the year in the shape 
of the portraits of the Maharaja of Nepal and of Mr. B. L. Rice. 

The Tabard Memorial.— With a view to commemorate the unique 
distinction bestowed on our President and perpetuate his memorable services 
to this Society, your Committee appealed to the members and other sympa- 
thizers for funds. They have been able to secure adequate funds for a gold 
medal to be competed for annually by graduates of the Indian Universities 
of not more than five years’ standing. The Commitee have much pleasure 
in handing over to Father Tabard on this occasion bonds of the face value 
of Rs. 1,600 yielding an annual income of Rs. 100. The Committee hope 
that this foundation will help in a way, humble though it be, not only to 
commemorate the services of the President Founder of this Society, but also 
to further the cause we have at heart, namely, the promotion of a study of 
South Indian history, archaeology, religions and allied subjects. 

Conclusion. — In conclusion, we beg to express our deep sense of 
gratitude to His Highness the Maharaja, to His Highness the Yuvaraja, and 
His Highness the Maharaja’s Government for the encouragement and help 
which was continued during the session. We are glad to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity of offering our heartiest congratulations to our Chairman, Raja- 
dharmapravina Mr. K. S. Chandrasekhara Iyer and to one of our Vice- 
Presidents, Rajamantrapravina P. Raghavendra Rao, on the distinctions 
conferred upon them by His Highness the Maharaja in the course of this 
session. 


In proposing the adoption of the report, the Rev. A. M. Tabard said 
that it gave him great pleasure to see that this Society, unlike many 
similar societies in India, continued to be much alive, as witnessed by its 
many sided activities. He hoped that as the years go by it would continue to 
expand its .scope of usefulness and attract a still larger number of members. 

Since he had been honoured by His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore 
with a unique distinction, he considered himself somewhat of a Mysorean. 
He would then call, more particularly, on all Mysoreans to gather round him 
still more closely to make the Mythic Society a huge success for the glory of 
Mysore and Mysore’s beloved Maharaja. 

He concluded by saying that he was happy to avail himself of this 
opportunity to thank all those who have so generously contributed towards 
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a Fund through which his name will be for ever associated with the Mysore 
University. 

The proposal that the report and accounts for 1921-22 be adopted was 
seconded by Rajakaryaprasakta Rao Bahadur M. Shama Rao and was 
unanimously accepted. 

The re-election of Rajasabhabhushana Rev. A. M. Tabard as President 
which was proposed by Mr. V. R. Thyagaraja Iyer and seconded by Dr. M. 
Srinivasa Rao was carried by acclamation. The election of the Vice-Presidents 
was moved next by Mr. K. Chandy. In doing so he referred to the merit 
and attainment of two of them who were newly proposed as Vice-Presidents, 
viz,, Rajadharmapravina Mr. K. S. Chandrasekhara Iyer and Dr. Brajendra- 
nath Seal and said that the inclusion of their names among Vice-Presidents 
would add to the fame of the Society. The motion was seconded by Mr. K. 
Shankaranarayana Rao, and carried with applause. The last proposition 
regarding the election of the other members of the committee having been 
proposed by Mr, K. R. Sreenivasa Iyengar and seconded by Rao Bahadur 
D. Shama Rao was also unanimously accepted. 

The Chairman, rising amidst great applause, delivered the following 
address : — 

CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH. 

Father Tabard, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Let me first thank you for the honour you have done me in asking me to 
preside on this occasion. Let me thank you also for the kindly reference 
about me in your report. 

I am pleased to have an opportunity of publicly paying a tribute of 
admiration to the invaluable services of the Reverend Father Tabard. His 
protestations notwithstanding, we all recognize in him the Father of the 
Mythic Society. He has not only secured the gracious patronage and con- 
tinuing encouragement of the Mysore Royal House, but has enlisted the 
sympathy of various other rulers, princes and nobles, from distant Nepal 
in the North to Travancore in the South and from Cooch Behar in the East 
to Baroda in the West. The Society has earned recognition also from the 
Secretary of State for India, the Government of India, and the Governments 
of the various Provinces and Indian States. Its unpaid ambassadors are 
found as far away as Japan and the United States. It has entered the 
company of similar Societies of much longer standing, not only in India 
but in Europe, America and Japan. All this is what Father Tabard has 
given us. 

The royal recognition of his labours at the time of the last Dasara 
Durbar is a matter for great rejoicing. Father Tabard’s genuine love of 
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Mysore and his siricere interest in the cause of historical research commands 
the admiration of all, and the form taken by the memorial which the Society 
has decided to establish in the Mysore University seems happily chosen 
and particularly appropriate. The rest of my task is easy. W e ha\‘e 
heard a very satisfactory report of the Society’s work during the last year. 
Our membership remains steady, at a high figure. Our journal has conti- 
nued to maintain its high level of excellence, and the ranks of contriliutors 
have been joined by valued and honoured scholars. Among other learned 
institutions, it has gained recognition by the Smithsonian Institute, the 
unique international body of scientific research in the United States of 
America. Our best thanks and congratulations are due to the Jhaisidcnt 
and his band of fellow-workers for this highly satisfactory progress. 

The usefulness of this Society and its valuable record of work are so 
well-known that it will be aa act of supererogation on my part to dilate 
upon them on this occasion. ' 


The Society is unlike other learned bodies which conduct journals 
useful only to a select circle of pedants and experts. The pages of its jour- 
nal contain, not only highly technical essays of advanced research but a 
number of papers presenting the results of research in a popular manner for 
the uninitiated, and it is a matter for surprise that it has not gained even 
a wider circulation. Of all studies, the study of man is of enthralling 
interest. And of all branches of the study of man, the story of his evolution, 
his efforts at reaching a higher level of existence, his endeavours for self- 


realkation and the fulfilment of his divine destiny are elevating and en- 
nobKng. The Society is devoted to the scientific study of the inci'casing 
purpose which runs through all ages, and to supplying the missing link.s in 
the chain of India’s endeavour to contribute its share to the attainment of 
the world’s goal. In Mysore we are fortunate in having a wide variety 
of materials for study. Of inscriptions we have an abundance, from the 
days of Asoka onw^ards. Local coins have been found from the early jmar.s of 
the Christian era, and prehistoric antiquities are met with in cromleclis mid 
cairns on all sides— nay even within a few yards of the Bangalore City Muiii- 

cipa limits. In architecture, we have a rare wealth of specimens as well ns 

a school essentially local in origin and second to none in richness of dclail 
grandeur of design and perfection in execution. Of folklore, tradition and 
rornance, we have a rich heritage which alas is fast being forgotten and 

e^rdh^ t the ^ociety should make special efforts to collect and 
record before it xs lost This is a field in which every member of the Society 

^d how r knowledge of the several sciences 

and how inadequate his equipment for unravelling the mysteric.s or for 
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elaborating the results of the material collected by him. If once the material 
is collected and placed on record, the experts may be left to attack them at 
their leisure. The wealth of Mysore in the fields of religion and philosophy 
is immense. Sri Sankara and Ramanuja, two principal reformers of early 
India, chose Mysore for their labours and have left abiding monuments of their 
work here. The early sect of Jains has left a rich store of monuments, 
tradition and literature. The latter day cult of Basava originated in Mysore 
and Mysore is the home of numerous other Mutts which kept alive the hoary 
traditions of old India. Mysore has been the nursery of various romantic 
royal and imperial dynasties. Many a chapter in the history of the Kadarabas, 
the Gangas and the Hoysalas, not to mention several others of less note, yet 
remains to be written. The growth of the present Royal House affords 
ample scope for further study. All we now know of several Chieftains 
famous in tradition is their names, often disclosed by the names of their 
capitals and strongholds. Many a thrilling incident in their history has to 
be rescued from oblivion by a close study of local tradition, of popular 
ballads, of obscure Veerahkals, of undeciphered inscriptions in local temples 
and of records in local Mutts or other institutions. Considerable work 
has been done in the past by the Society, but vastly more remains to be 
done. I commend the appeal of the Secretary for more members, and I 
hope that every one of us will be able to introduce at least one friend into 
the Society during the current year. Funds are the next important point. 
The gentle reminder about arrears and prompt payment of subscriptions 
will, I am sure, have the desired effect, and I trust also that the appeal 
for more life memberships will meet with a hearty response. 

The Rev. F. Goodwill proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair. This 
needless to say was carried unanimously. The meeting terminated with 
three cheers for His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 



SRAVANA BELGOLA. 

(A Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 

By Praktana Vimarsa Vichakshana Rao Bahadur 
R. Narasimhachar. 


SRAVANA Belgola is a place of considerable importance from various points 
of view — archaeological, artistic, religious and antiquarian. I propose in this 
paper to give some details about the colossal statue of Gommatesvara at the 
place and to make some observations on the tradition that the MauiA a em- 
peror Chandragupta visited the place in company with the Srutakevali 
Bhadrabahu. 

^ravana Belgola or Belgola of the Sravana or Snrmana, a Jaina 
ascetic, is so named with reference to the colossal Jina image of the place, and 
its prefix Sravana also serves to distinguish it from two other Belgola.s with 
the prefixes Hale and Kodi in the same neighbourhood. One of the 


inscriptions names the place Devara Belgola, that is, Belgola of tlie god 
(Jinab 

^ The tisual derivation of Belgola is from the two Kanna<3a words hel, 
white, and kola, by euphony gola, a pond, evidently in allusion to the 
splendid pond in the middle of the village; and this derivation derives .sup- 
port from the Sanskrit equivalents Sveta-sarovara, Dhavala-saras and Dha- 
vala-sarovara used in the inscriptions to denote the place. The name Vejgol.a 
occurs in an inscription of about 650, and Belgola in another of about 800. 
Other forms of the name occurring mostly in later inscriptions arc Bclguia,' 
Belugula and Belagula, which have given rise to anotlier di'rivatif»n of 
the name from the herb white gulla (the egg plant) in allusion to a 
tradition which says that a pious old woman completely anointed the colos- 
si image vvith the milk she had brought in a Gid'a-kdyi or gulla fruit 
The place IS also designated Gommatapura, the city of Gommata tthc'nanio of 
the colossus), in some inscriptions and is called a tlrtha or holy oI-hv in 
several others. Further, the epRhet Dakshina-Kasi or Southern Kasi is up- 
plied to it in some modern inscriptions. 

The village is situated in 12°5r north latitude and 76°29' east longitude 

in the chenna;;;::::::!:; 

aluk of the Hassan District of the Mysore State. It lies picturesom-iv 

tZ” ‘7 1 "■<= sbuld ; . hokll ■ 

from tho plain and are covered with huge boulders. “In the whole Lrntitul 
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State of Mysore it would be hard to find a spot, where the historic and the 
picturesque clasp hands so firmly as here.” ^ The place can be reached by 
motor either from the Arsikere or the French Rocks Railway Station; or the 
run can be made from Bangalore direct, a distance of about ninety-two miles 
to Chennarayapatna and then another eight miles to the village. The larger 
hill, known as Dodda-betta or Vindhyagiri, situated towards the south, 
has on it the colossal image of Gommatesvara and a few dasHs or Jina 
temples, while the smaller hill, known as Chikka-betta or Chandragiri, situat- 
ed towards the north, has on it the oldest inscriptions and a large number 
of bastis. 

Gommatesvara. 

The image is nude and stands erect facing north. The face is a remark- 
able one, with a serene expression ; the hair is curled in short spiral ring- 
lets all over the head, while the ears are long and large. The figure is treat- 
ed conventionally, the shoulders being very broad, the arms hanging straight 
down the sides, with the thumbs turned outwards. The waist is small. 
From the knee downwards the legs are somewhat dwarfed. Though not 
elegant, the image is not wanting in majestic and impressive grandeur. The 
figure has no support above the thighs. Up to that point it is represented as 
surrounded by ant-hills, from which emerge serpents ; and a climbing plant 
twines itself round both legs and both arms, terminating at the upper part 
of the arm in a cluster of ^berries or flowers. According to the Jainas the 
plant is Madhavi, a large creeper with fragrant white flowers, which springs 
up and blossoms in the hot weather. It appears to be known as Kadu- 
Gulagunji in Kannada. The pedestal is designed to represent an open 
lotus, and upon this the artist w'orked a scale, corresponding to three feet 
four inches, which was probably used in laying out the work. Engraved 
near the left foot of the statue, the scale is divided into equal halves in 
the middle, where there is a mark resembling a flower. 

According to some old residents of the place this measure, when 
multiplied by eighteen, gives the height of the image ; but they cannot give 
any satisfactory reason for multiplying by eighteen. According to others the 
measure represents the length of a bow, but the length of a bow is supposed 
to be three and a half cubits and not three feet four inches. Owing to the 
great height of the image and the want of any point sufficiently elevated from 
which to take a picture of it, most of the representations fail to give a good 

idea of the features of the face, which are the most perfect part artistically 
and the most interesting. 

It is probable that Gommata was cut out of a boulder whic h rested 

* Workmsin's Through To'wn and Jungle^ 

'■ . 2 ' 
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1 ^ hppn a work of great difficulty to transport a 

:Lt a ... .»>■ a .. 

The shoulders squared and ar.s hanging srraight. 

Its upper half projects above the surrounding ramparts. It is carved in a 
Le-grained light-grey granite, has not been injured by weather or violence, 
and Lks as bright and clean as if just from the chisel of the artist. 

The face is its strong point. Considering the sue of the head which 
from the crown to the bottom of the ear measures six feet six inches, the 
artist was skilful indeed to draw from the blank rock the wondrous contem- 
plative expression touched with a faint smile, with which Goramata gaxes 

out on the struggling world. _ 

Gommatesvara has w'atched over India for only 1000 yeais, whilst the 
statues of Rameses have gazed upon the Nile for more than 4000. The 
monolithic Indian saint is thousands of years younger than the pro.stnite 
Rameses or the guardians of Abu Simbal but he is more impressive, both 
on account of his commanding position on the brow of the hill overlooking 

the wide stretch of plain and of his size.”* 

“ The statues of this Jaina saint (Gommata) are among the most remark- 
able works of native art in the south of India. Three of_ them are well 
known, and have long been known to Europeans. That at Sravaira Belgola 
attracted the attention of the late Duke of ‘Wellington when, as Sir 
A. Wellesley, he commanded a division at the siege of Seringapatam. He, 
like all those who followed him, was astonished at the amount of labour 
such a work must have entailed, and puzzled to know whether it was a part 
of the hill or had been moved to the spot where it now stands. The former 
is the more probable theory. The hill is one mass of granite about 400 feet 
in height, and probably had a mass or Tor standing on its summit — either 
a part of the subjacent mass or lying on it. This the Jains undertook to 
fashion into a statue 58 feet in height, and have achieved it vvith marvel- 
lous success. The task of carving a rock standing in its place the Hindu 
mind never would have shrunk from, had it even been twice the size ; but to 
move such a mass up the steep smooth side of the hill seems a labour bej'ond 
their power, even with all their skill in concentrating masses of men on a 
single point. Whether, however, the rock was found in situ or was moved, 
nothing grander or more imposing exists anywhere out of Egypt, and even 
there no knowm statue surpasses it in height, though, it must be confessed, 
they do excel it in the perfection of art they exhibit. ” f 

* Workman’s Through Town and Jungle ^ 82-84. 

t History of Indian and Eastern ArchtUcture, II, 7^, 
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Inscription No. 234, of about 1180, which is in the form of a short 
Kannada poem in praise of Gommata, composed by the Jaiiia poet Boppana, 
also known as Sujanottamsa, gives the following particulars about Gom- 
mata ; — . 

‘ He w'as the son of Purudeva or the first Tirthankara and the younger 

brother of Bharata. • His other name was Bthubali or Bhujabah. There wa^s 
a struggle for empire between the brothers which resulted m Bahubali 
generously handing over the kingdom of the earth to the defeated elder 
brother and retiring from the woirld ih order to do penance. He thus 
became a Kevali, and attained such eminence by his victory over Karma, 
that Bharata. erected at Paudanapura an image in his form, 525 bow-lengths 
ih height. In course of time the region around the image having become 
infested with innumerable Kukkuta-sarpas or cockatrices, the statue came 
to be known as Kukkutesvara. It afterwards became invisible' to all except 
the initiated. But Chamun(Ja-Raya, having heard a description of it, set 
out with the desire of seeing it. Finding, however, that the journey w-as 
beyond his power owing to the distance and inaccessibility of the region, e 
resolved to erect such an image himself and wdth great effort succeeded in 
getting this statue made aiid set up.’ 

The same inscription describes Gommata thus : 

‘ When an image is very lofty, it may not have beauty ; when possess- 
ed of loftiness and real beauty, it may not have supernatural power; 
loftiness, real beauty and mighty supernatural power being all united in it, how 
worthy of worship in the world is the glorious form, comparable to itself, of 
Gommatdsvara-Jina ? When it is said that Maya (the artist of the gods), 
Indra and the lord of serpents are unable respectively to draw a likeness, to 
take a full view and to undertake the praise of it, who else are then able to 
draw a likeness, to take a full view and to undertake the praise of the match- 
less form of wondrous beauty of the southern Kukkutesvara . The famous 
world of the Nagas always forming the foundation, the earth the ase, ^e 
points of the compass the walls, the region of heaven the roof, the cars of e 
gods above the towers, and the cluster of brilliant stars the inner broa 
jewel-awning, the three worlds enlightened by Jina’s 

become the abode of Gommatesa. Is he of matchless beauty . ® ’ 

is he mighty ? He is the conqueror of the emperor Bharata ; is he liberal . 
He gave back the whole earth though he had completely conquered it is he 
free from attachment ? He is engaged in penance and contents himself with 
the two feet of earth given to him ; is he possessed f , 

has destroyed the bonds of Karma ;-this said, how exalted is Bahubahsa . 
No man shall take pleasure in killing, lying, stealing, adultery and covetousness; 



if he does, lie will lose for ever this world and the next; to! Gommata- 
dev.a looks as if proclaiming this standing, on high. The tint-hills tiiid the 
pressing and entwining creepers on the body looking as if the earth and 
creeper-like women owing to their grief came and tightly embraced him, 
saying “ why have you forsaken us ’h the state of Gommatadeva’s intense 
application to penance was worthy to be honored by the lords of serpents, 
gods and sages.’ 

The account given of Gommata in this inscription is repeated with some 
additions and variation in the details in several literary works, such as the 
Bhujahali-charite, of about 1550, by Doddaiyaof Piriyapattaiia, the Bhujabali- 
safaka, of 1614, by Pahchabana of Sravana Belgola, the Gommatesvara- 
charite^ of about 1780, by Anantakavi, the RajavalBkathe^ of 1838, by 
Devachandra, and Sthala-piirana of Sravana Belgola. Of these, the first work 
is in Sanskrit and the others in Kannada. Bhiijabali-charHe states that 
Adinatha had two sons, Bharata by his wife Ya^avati and Bhujabali I)y his 
other wife Sunande. Bhujabali married Ichchhadevi and was the ruler of 
Paudanapura. Owing to some misunderstanding there was a battle between 
the two brothers, in which Bharata was defeated. Bhujabali, howciver, 
renounced the kingdom and became an ascetic. Bharata had a goldtm 
statue, 525 mams in height, of Bhujabali made and set up. Only the 
gods worshipped the image, the region having become inaccessible to hiinian 
beings owing to Kiikkuta-sarpas which infested it. 

A Jaina teacher, named Jinasena, who visited southern Macihura, 


gave an account of the image at Paudanapura to Kalaladevi, mother of 
Chamunda-Raya, who vowed that she would not taste milk until she saw 
Gommata. Being informed of this by his wife Ajitadevi, Chamunda-Raya 
set put with his mother on his journey to Paudanapura. In the courst/of 
the journey he stopped at Sravaria Belgola. The same night Padinavati aiul 
Brahma appeared to him in a dream and said, “Around the god at Paudana- 
pura to a considerable distance Kuhkuta-sarpas keep guard and will not 
allow any one to approach. It is not therefore possible for you to s<?e 
him. Pleased with your devotion, he will, however, manifest himself to you 
on the summit of the larger hill. Purify yourself and discharge a golden 
shot from your bow from the smaller hill and the god will instantly l)ccome 

a similar dream. The next morning 
Chamunda.Raya purified himself and standing on a rock on the smaller hill, 
acing south discharged from his bow a golden shot to a boulder „„ the 

revved itself. Wh en afterwards the officiating pr iest placed a diainontj 

♦ The measure of a man with extended arms across the chest. 



chisel on the boulder and struck it with a jewel hammer, the layers of stotiO 
fell off and the full image became visible. 

He then made elaborate arrangements for performing the ahhishekd 
or anointment of Gommata. But, to his grief, the milk used for anointing 
the image would not descend lower than the thighs. Being at a loss 
to know the reason for this, he sought the advice of his guru who directed 
him to use for anointment the little milk that an old woman had brought 
in a white gulla-kdyi. When the priests poured this milk on the head of 
the image, it instantly ran down all over the statue in streams and covered 
the hill. The old woman was henceforward known as Gulla-kayajji. 
Chamunda-Raya then founded a village at the foot of the hill and granted 
for the god villages of the revenue value of 96,000 varahas. When he 
asked his guru Ajitasena as to the name to be bestowed on the village 
newly built, he said, “As the old woman who had brought milk in a 
white gulla-kdyi obtained celebrity by immersing the god in that milk, 
it is appropriate that the village should be named Belgo^a He accordingly 
named the village Belgola and had also a stone image of Gullakayajji made. 

The items of additional and variant information given in the remaining 
works may now be briefly noticed. The Bhujabali-kataka of Doddaiya 
states that king Rajamalla, a lay disciple of Simhanandi, w'as the ruler of 
Madhura in the Dravida country. His minister was the Brahraakshatra- 
sikhamani Chamunda-Raya, a lay disciple of Simhanandi’s disciple Ajitasena 
and of Nemichandra. It was a merchant that informed Rajamalla of the 
existence of an image of Gomrnata made of the precious stone Karketana 
at Paudanapura. On hearing this Chamunda-Raya took leave of the king and 
set out with his mother and his guru Nemichandra. When he shot golden 
arrows from the smaller hill, Gommata of Paudanapura became manifest on 
the larger hill. He granted a number of villages for the god and King 
Rajamalla, on hearing of his munificence, bestowed upon him the title of 
Raya. The GommateSvaracharite tells us that on Chamunda-Raya shooting 
arrows the image of Gommata revealed itself to him. He got it touched up 
and improved by sculptors and then had it consecrated. The Sthala- 
purana, an English translation of which is given in the Indian Antiquary 
(II, 130), states that Chamunda-Raya, on his way to Paudanapura, heard 
of the existence of a statue of Gommata, 18 bows high, at Belgola. He 
consecrated the image and granted for it villages of the revenue value of 
1,96,000 varahas. Gullakayajji was the goddess Padmavati who, in order 
to break the pride w'ith which Chamunda-Raya had become elated at the 
accomplishment of his vast undertaking, appeared, by order of the god, in 
the guise of an aged poor woman at the time of the anointment of the statue. 
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According to the Mjavali-ltatlu she was the goddess Kushmandini. This 
work further sa3's that the image of Gommata at Belgola was lunnerh- 

worshipped by Rama and Ravana, as also by the latter’s wife Mand.hluri. 

The Mnnivamsabhvudaya of Chidiinandakavi (c. 16S0) furnishes the 

information that Rama arid Sita brought the imaps of Gommata and Parsva 
from Lanka and were worshipping them respectively on the larger and the 
smaller hills. Unable to lift them up, they left them there and went 
their way. 

As stated before, inscription No. 234 makes the clear stateiiieii I that 
Chamiinda-Raya had the statue of Gommata made. The same stateineiil is 
also made in inscription No. 254 of 1398. We have further SN iiclirDiioiis 
records Nos. 175, 176, and 179 in Kannada, Tamil and Mahratbi languages 
respectively engraved at the sides of the image itself stating the sarm; Inct. 
The period of the last three inscriptions is evidently that of Chriinunda-KiWa 
who, according to inscription No. 345, of about 1159, was the minister of 
the Ganga king Rajamalla whose reign began in 974 and emhul in about 
984. Between these dates must the statue have been erected, since accord- 
ing to tradition the consecration took place during Rajamalla’.s reign. 
But as a Kannada work on the 24 Tirthankaras, popularly known as 
Chamundaraya-purana, composed by Chamunda-Raya in 978, does not 
mention the erection of the statue in the long account it gives of the author’s 
achievements, it is reasonable to conclude that the image was set ui) after 
978. We may in the absence of more precise information put down the 
date of the completion of the colossus and of these inscriptions as 983. 
In the face of these inscriptions recording in unambiguous language that 
Chamunda-Raya had the image made, it is needless to saj- anything about 
the stories mentioned above regarding its e.xistence from the lime of Kama 
and Ravana. The traditional date of the consecration of Gommata by 
Chamunda-Raya given in several literary w'orks is Sunday the fifth lunar 
day of the bright fortnight of Chaitra of the cyclic year Vibhava correspond- 
ing to the year 600 of the Kaliyuga era. 

estimates of the height of Gommata have been given, 70 feet 
3 inches by Buchanan and*60 feet 3 inches by Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
Mr. Bowring, then Chief Commissioner of My, sore, .says, “The colossal 
statue was measured by my order on the 1st of January 1865 and the height 
then assigned was 57 feet. The measurement was made by the Amildar.” 
In his Eastern Experiences (page 74) he says, “A platform was spe- 
cially erected to ascertain the exact height of the statue, which was found 
to be 57 feet, and not 70 feet, as generally supposed.” Measurements of 
the different parts of the image taken by an officer of the Public; Works 
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Department in 1871 are given on page 129 of volume II of the Indian 
Antiquary. Advantage ' was taken of the platforms and scaffolding then 
erected for the anointment of the god to secure accurate measurements, but 
owing to the interference of the priests the work could not be completed. 
The following were the dimensions obtained : — 

Feet. Inches. 


Total height to the bottom of the ear ... ... 50 0 

From the bottom of the ear to the crown of the head 
(not measured) about ... 

Length of the foot 
Breadth across the front of the foot 
Length of the great toe 
Half girth at the instep 
Do of the thigh 
From the hip to the ear 

Do Coccyx to the ear ... 

Breadth across the pelvis 
Do at the waist 

From the waist and elbow to the ear 
From the armpit to the ear ... 

Breadth across the shoulders 
From the base of the neck to the ear 
Length of the forefinger 
Do middle finger 
Do third finger 
Do fourth linger 

These measurements appear to be fairly correct, 
statue ' may be put down at 57 feet. In a palm-leaf manuscript in the 
private library of Mr. Araniane Jinachandraiya at Mysore which I examined 
a few years ago I came across a number of Sanskrit stanzas composed 
by a Jaina poet of the name of Santaraja-pandita giving the measurements 
of the different parts of the image \n hast as (cubits) and angulas {hnget- 
breadths). This poet, who bore the title of Kavi-Chakravarti or emperor of 
poets, also wrote in 1820 a big Sanskrit poem styled Sarasajanachintamani. 
The stanzas mentioned above are sixteen in number. We learn from 
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the last stanza that the -poet himself took the measurements by order 
of his patron the Mysore king Krishna-Faja-Odeyar III, on the occasion 
of the anointment of the god caused to be pexformed by that king. In 
the first stanza he states that the measurements are given for the pious 
contemplation of his co-religionists and for the astonishment of the adherents 
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of other religions. There seems to be some 
following are the measurements given 

mistake in staii/; 

a 14. The 

Cubits 

Finger- 

breadtlns. 

From the foot to the crown of the head 

... 36i 

0 

From the foot to the navel ... 

... 20 

0 

From the navel to the head 

... 1 6 J 

0 

From the chin to the crown of the head 

... 6 

.1 

Length of the ear ... .... 

... 2| 

0 

From ear to ear ... 

... 8 

0 

Girth of the neck 

... 10| 

0 

Height of the neck 

... 1| 

0 

From shoulder to shoulder 

... 16 

0 

The lines around the nipple 

... 4 

9 

Girth of the waist 

... 20 

0 

From the shoulder to the middle finger 

18| 

0 

Girth of the wrist 

... 

0 

Length of the thumb 

... 2i 

0 

Length of the great toe 

... 4| ? 

0 

Length of the foot ... ... 

4 

1 


According to the poet the height of the statue is 54 feet 3 inches. He 
also gives the dimensions of several parts not given in the previous list. 

Reference has been made to the anointment of Gommata. This is 
popularly known as mastakabhisheka or the head-anointing ceremony, and 
is performed only at certain conjunctions of the heavenly bodies at intcM'vuls 
of several years, and at a great cost. It is called mahabhisheka in inscriptum 
No. 231, of about 1500, which seems to fix the amounts to be paid to 
the officiating priests, the stone masons, carpenters and other workmen, 
and for the supply of milk and curds. The earliest reference to nmstuka- 
bhisheka is found in No. 254 of 1398, which states that Punditaryu had 
it performed seven times. The poet Panchabana refers to an anoinlnumt 
caused to be performed by one Sintavarni in 1612, Anantukavi to aiiothor 
conducted at the expense of Visalaksha-pandita, the Jaina minister of the 
Mysore king Chikka-Deva-Raja-Odeyar, in 1677, and Sintaraja-panditn. as 
stated above, to a third caused to be performed by the Mysore king Kri.shna- 
Raja-Odeyar III in about 1825. Reference is made to a similar ceremuity 
performed in 1827 in No. 223, to another in 1871 in the Imiian Antiquun 
(II, 129) and to another still in 1887 in the Harvest Field (for May 1887). 
The latest, to my knowledge, was the one conducted in 1909. The anoint- 
ment performed in 1887 was at the expense of the Kolhapur Svami, who i.s 
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said to have spent Rs. 30,000 for the purpose. The following account of the 
ceremony is taken from the Harvest Field'. 

The 14th March last was the day of anointing for the statue of 
Gommatesvara. It was a great day, in anticipation of which 20,000 pilgrims 
gathered there from all parts of India. There were Bengalis there, Gujaratis 
also, and Tamil people in great numbers. Som.e arrived a full month before 
the time and the stream continued to flow until the afternoon of the day of 
the great festival. For a whole month there was daily worship in allMhe 
temples, and pdda-piija or worship of the feet of the great idol besides. 
On the great day, the 14th, the people began to ascend the hill even before 
dawn in the hope of securing good places from which to see everything. 
Among them were large numbers of women and girls in very bright attire, 
carrying with them brass or earthen pots. By 10 o’clock all available space 
in the temple enclosure was filled. Opposite the idol an area of 40 square feet 
was strewed with bright yellow paddy, on which were placed 1000 gaily painted 
earthenware pots, filled with sacred water, covered with cocoanuts and adorned 
with mango leaves. Above the image was scaffolding, on which stood several 
priests, each having at hand pots filled with ghee, milk and such like things. 
At a signal from the Kolhapur Svami, the master of the ceremonies, 
the contents of these vessels were poured simultaneously over the head 
of the idol. This was a sort of preliminary bath, but the grand bath took 
place at 2 o’clock. Amid the horrible dissonance of many instruments 
the thousand pots already mentioned were lifted as if by magic from t e 
reserved area to the scaffolding and all their contents poured over the image, 
the priests meanwhile chanting texts from the sacred books. Evnjently foe 
people were much impressed. There were mingled cries of Jai Jai Maha- 
raja’ and ‘Ahaha, ahaha’, the distinctive exclamations of Northern and 
Southern Indians to mark their wonder and approval. In the final anointing 
fifteen different substances were used, namely, water, cocoanut meal, plantains, 
jaggery, ghee, sugar, almonds, dates, poppy seeds, milk, curds, sandal, 
■goU flowers, silver flowers, and silver coin. With the gold and sdver fcwere 
there were milted nine varieties of precions gems; and silver com to 

amount of Rs. 500 completed the offering. _ i,;- u 

There is a story that, after the conversion of the Hoysala king yi.fonu- 
. vardhana to the Vaishnava faith, the Vaishnava apostle Ramanujacharya 
mutilated the statue of Gommata so as to rum it as an object o wors T' 
trace, however, remains of such injury, unless it be that the forefinge o 
lefthand which is shorter than it should be, had a piece struck off below^ e 
first joint and was afterwards sculptured into a 

particular form of desecration would easily have suggested itself if it be true, 
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as tradition has it, that the change of the king’s religion was in some degree 

brought about by the refusal of his Jaina guru to take food fioin him by 

reason of the king’s mutilation in the shape of the loss of one of his lingers. 

There are two more colossal images of Gommata known to exist, one at 
Karkala, and the other at Enur, both in the South Kanara District. The 
image at Karkala, 41 feet 5 inches high, was erected by Vira-Piindya in 14J2 
at the advice of the Jaina teacher Lalitakirti of Panasoge, while that at Enur, 
35 feet high, was set up in 1604 by Timmaraja of the family of Chamunda at 
the instance of Charukirti-pandita of Belgola. The Karkala statue was moved 
to the spot w'here it now stands. In a Kannada poem named Karkahuhi- 
Gommatesvara-charite written by Chandrama in about 1646, it is stated 
that the statue was placed on a long cart of twenty wheels and dragged 
up and that the process occupied a month. These two images are identical 
with the one at Sravana Belgola in- the way in which they arc represented, 
but differ considerably in the features of the face. The Belgola statue 
is not only the most ancient in date and considerably the highest of the 
three, but from its striking position on the top of a very steep hill and 
the consequently greater difficulty involved in its execution is by far the 
most interesting. Of the accessories of these images, the ant-hills, with 
serpents issuing from them, which surround the lower limbs, and the climb- 
ing plant which twines round both legs and arms are worthy of notice. They 
are found in all the three statues, and are intended to symbolize the complete 
absorption in penance of the ideal ascetic until the ant-hills arose at his feet 
and creeping plants grew round his limbs. 

The tradition regarding the visit to Sravana Belgola of Bhadrabahn 
and Chandragupta. 

Briefly the tradition runs thus Bhadrabahu, the last Srutakuvali, 
predicted a twelve years’ drought and famine in the north, whereupon the 
Jaina community migrated under his leadership to the south. Chandragupta, 
the Maurya emperor, abdicated and accompanied Bhadrabahu as his disciple! 
On reaching Sravana Belgola Bhadrabahu, perceiving that his end wa.s 
approaching, ordered the community to proceed on their journey, remained on 
the smaller hill and died there, tended in his last moments by hi.s disciph; 
Chandragupta. The latter lived there as an ascetic for some years, worship- 
ping the footprints of his guru, and ultimately died by the Jaina rite of 
sallekhana OX sXdiXVditioii, 

We may now proceed to mention a few facts derived from local history, 
mscriptions and literature which appear to give support to this tradition! 
The smaller hi 1 at Sravana Belgola is said to derive its name Chandragiri 
from the fact that Chandragupta lived and performed penance there The 
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Chandragupta-basti, one of the oldest temples on the same hill, is said to be 
so called because it was caused to be erected by Chandragupta. There is, 
moreover, a cave on this hill, known as the cave of Bhadrabahu, containing his 
footprints, iti which he is said to have expired. Inscription 166, of about 
1100, in the cave refers to wotship being done to the footprints of Bhadra- 
bahu. Two inscriptions on the north bank of the Kaveri near Seringapatam, 
Epigraphia Cdrnatica, III, Seringapatam 147 and 148, of about 900, describe 
the summit of Cliandragiri as marked by the impress of the feet of the great 
sages Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta. Among the inscriptions at Sravarta 
Beigoia itself, 31, of about 650, refers to the pair of the great sages 
Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta, and states that the Jama religion which had 
greatly prospered when they shed lustre on it, having become a little weak-, 
the sage Santisena renovated it; 67, of 1129, nientions Bhadrabahu and 
Chandragupta who, through the merit of being his disciple, was served for a 
long time by the forest deities ; 64, of 1163, speaks of Bhadrabahu, the last 
of the Srutakevalis, and of his disciple Chandragupta, by whose 
sages of his Gana were worshipped by the forest deities ; and ..p, ot 1 j 
after extolling the lord of ascetics Bhadrabahu, the last of the Srutakevalis^ 
says that his disciple was Chandragupta, who was bowed to by the chief go s 
on account of his perfect conduct and the fame caused by the greatness o 


w’hose severe penance spread into other worlds. . , _ 

In literature the Bnhathathdkosa, a Sanskrit work written by Harishena 
in 931, says that Bhadrabahu, the last of the Srutakevalis, had the king 
Chandragupta as his disciple. The account of Bhadrabahu given in this 
work may be summarized thus:-In the Paundravardhana country King 
Padmaratha was reigning in the city of De akotta which was former y mown 
as Kotipura. He had a Brahman dependant of the name of Somasarma 
who by his wife Somasri had a son named Bhadrabahu. One day wnen 
Bhadrabahu was at play with other children at Devakotta, Govardhana, t e 
fourth Srutakevali, happened to see him, and perceiving that he was destined 
to be the fifth Srutakevali, took charge of him with his father’s consent -an 
taught him all sciences. Soon after Bhadrabahu received (or A e 

rite of initiation) from Govardhana and became an ascetic. In his wander- 
ings he went to Ujjain and stopped in a garden on the bank of the Sipra. 
At that time the king of Ujjain was the pious Jama layman Chandragupta 
whose queen was Suprabha. While out to beg for alms, 
to a house where there was only an infant crying in its cradle which told hi 
to go away. On hearing this he came to the conclusion that there would 
be a twelve years’ drought in that country, and spoke to the or 

community thus “ There will be a twelve years’ famine here. As my end 
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is approaching, I shall stay here alone. You go to the south. When 
he heard of thiSj King Chandragupta received dlkshe from IduionibfUui. 
Chandragupti-muni, the first of the Dasapurvis, became the Iiead uf all the 
safighas under the name of Visakhacharya. By order uf Bliadrabahu he 
led the satigha to the Punnata kingdom in the south. Ijluidrabalui wimt 
to that part of Ujjayini known as Bhadrapada, fasted for nuui^ days .uid 
expired. When the twelve years of famine were ended, \ ir,.ikhat li>u\ .i, 
disciple of Bhadrabahu, returned with the sangha from the south to Madliya- 
desa or the middle country. 

Another Sanskrit work, named Bhadrahahucharita, by Ratnanaiidi, 
disciple of Anantakirti and pupil of Lalitakirti, which appears to belong 
to about the fifteenth century, also gives an account 'of Bhadrubtlhu. The 
account given in this work, though similar in many respects to the one 
given above, differs from it in some important particulars. Padmadhara was 
the king of Kotapura in Bharatavarsha and Somasarrna his family priest. 
Bhadrabahu distinguished himself in disputations at the court of king 
Padfnadhara. He succeeded his guru Govardhana as achdrya or teacln;r. 
Ghandragupti, the king of Ujjain, showed him great honor and re<pie.sted 
him one day to interpret the dreams which he had had the previous night. 
On hearing the interpretation he renounced the world and took dikahc 
from the guru. Predicting a twelve years’ famine and advising his followers 
to leave the country, Bhadrabahu, saying “ we shall go to Karnfita, ” went 
to the south accompanied by tw-elve thousand disciples. On coming to a 
forest, perceiving that his end was approaching, he appointed Visakhacharya 
to bis own place and directed him to lead the .sang/w to the south. 
Ghandragupti alone stayed behind to attend on his guru, while the rest 
proceeded to the Chola country. Soon after, Bhadrabahu took the vow 
ol sallelchand or starvation and expired. The sage Ghandragupti, drawing 
a likeness of his guru’s feet, was worshipping them. On his return, Visakh.a- 
charya paid homage at the tomb of Bhadrabahu, and having been treated 
with due honor by Chandragupti-muni, left for Kanyakubja. 

The Kannada work Munivamsdbhyudaya hy Chidanandakavi (c. lOiSO,' 
gives incidentally some information about Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta, !t 
says:— “The Srutakevali Bhadrabahu came to Belgola and lived (ui Chikka- 
betta.^ A tiger sprang upon him and killed him. Even now his feet are 

worshipped in a cave on the hill. ..Dakshinacharya came to Belgola In- 

order of the Jama sage Arhadbali. Chandragupta, who had also come there on 
a pi gnmage, took dikshe from Dakshinacharya and was worshipping tin- 
god m the temple founded by him and the footprints of Bhadrabaliu. Some 
time after, Dakshinacharya bestowed his own position on Chandragupta.” 
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I'be account given of Bhadrab§.hu and Chandragupta in the BajavalU 
kathe, another Kannada work written by Devachandra in 1838, is mostly 
similar to that given by Ratnanandi, but it adds many more details which 
are not, however, of much importance. It states that, while Bhadrabahu 
was at the court of Padmaratha, the king showed him a writing w-hich 
no one could understand, and he at once interpreted it, thus giving proof of 
his learning and discernment. Chandragupta, the king of Patalipura, on the 
night of the full moon in the month of Kartika, had sixteen dreams. On 
the next day, being informed by the keeper of the royal garden of the arrival 
of Bhadrabahu there, he immediately went forth with all his councillors to 
do him reverence, and after receiving his blessing, informed him of the 
dreams. Bhadrabahu interpreted them all, the interpretation of the last dream 
in which the king saw a twelve-headed serpent approaching, being that a 
twelve years’ famine would come upon the land. One day, when Bhadra- 
bahu went on his round to beg for alms, he stood before a house where there 
was an infant crying in its cradle; and so loud were its cries that although he 
called out twelve times no one heeded. From this sign he knew that the 
twelve years’ famine had commenced. The king’s ministers offered many 
sacrifices to avert the calamity, but Chandragupta, to atone for their sin in 
taking life, abdicated in favour of his son Simhasena, and, taking d'lhsfie, 
joined himself to Bhadrabahu. And Bhadrabahu, predicting that all rain and 
cultivation would cease in the north and that the people would die of star- 
vation, collected a body of twelve thousand disciples and went southwards. 
On coming to a certain hill he perceived that his end was approaching. He 
therefore committed all the disciples to Visakhacharya’s care and sent them 
on under his guidance to the Chola and Pandya countries. Chandragupta 
alone received permission to remain, and he, on his guru’s death, performed 
the funeral rites and took his abode in a cave, worshipping his footprints. 
Some years later he died on the hill. 

Finally, we may also notice briefly inscription No. 1, perhaps the oldest 
epigraph at Sravana Bel.gola, on which the whole tradition is apparently 
based. It says;— “Bhadrabahu-svami, of a lineage rendered illustrious by a 
succession of great men, who was acquainted with the true nature of the 
eight-fold omens and was a seer of the past, the present and the future, 
having learnt from an omen and foretold in Ujjayini a calamity lasting for a 
period of twelve years, the exitire sangha (or Jaina community) set out 
from the North to the South and reached by degrees a populous and 
prosperous country. ■ Then, separating himself from the saiigha, an dcharya 
(or teacher), Prabhachandra by name, perceiving that but little time remained 
for him to live and desiring to accomplish sffmmW or religious suicide 
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, bade farewell to, and dismissed, the in its entirety, 

• ' • ' t,:„ {,odv on tin; wide 


m this mountain, 

and in company with a single disciple, mortifying his 
expanse of the cold rocks, accomplished (sahiadhi).” 

It will be seen from the accounts given above tliat the evidence in sup- 
port of the tradition is not conclusive : it is even discreiianl on suine import- 
ant points. Inscription No. 1 does hot say that I.)liadinl'.ihu led the 
sad^ha; and Harisliend clearly states that Bhadrabahu did not go with 
the sangha but died in a part of Ujjayiiii known as Bhadrapmla. But 
the two inscriptions near Seringapatarrl, probably a little older than 
Harishena’s period, describe the summit of Chandragiri as marked by tlic 
impress of the feet of the great sages Bhadrabahu and Ciuuidragupta, thus 
indicating that the two lived there, and a still earlier inscription on 
Chandragiri itself, No. 31, refers to the same two sages though it does not 
expressly state that they lived there. All accounts are, however, agreed on 
two points, namely, the prediction of the famine by Bhadrabahu and the 
migration’ of the Jaina community to the South. There is also a fair amount 
of agreement with regard to the fact that this Bhadrabahu was the Snitakc- 
yall of that name and that he had one Chandraguptu a.s his disciple. 
The question is who this Chandragupta was, and tradition gives the inu;(|ui- 
vocal answer that he was the Maurya emperor of that name, the grandfather of 
Asoka. The late Dr. Fleet was of opinion that the story that the Maurya 
emperor Chandragupta went with Bhadrabahu to Sravana Belgohi and ended 
his days there in religious retirement had no solid foundation. He tried to 
show that the Bhadrabahu of inscription No. 1 was a later one of tliat name 
who lived in the first century B.C. and wrongly identified Chandragupta 
with Guptigupta. 

Though the evidence in support of the tradition is not quite conclusive, 
there are a few important facts which have to be taken into careful considera- 
tion before arriving at a decision one way or the other. 

1. As Dr. Leumann says*', the migration to the Soutli is “the initial 
fact of the Digambara tradition. ” After a critical examination of Jtiina 
pattavalis or succession lists of gurus, Dr. Hoernle saysf:--“ Before Bh'adra- 
bahu the Jain community was undivided, with him the Digambaras sej>aratcd 

from the Svetambaras The question is who this Bhndndnlhu 

was. The Svetambara pattavalis know only one Bhadrabahu, who, from 
the dates assigned to him by the Svetambaras and Digambaras alike, 
must be identical with the Bhadrabahu I of the Digambaras. Considering 
the varying and contradictory character of the Digambara traditions, the 

* Vienna Oriental Journal, Vll, 3S2. 

t l.A.,Xn. 59 - 60 . . 
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probability is that the inception of the great separation took place under 
Bhadrabahu I, who died 162 A. V. according to the Digambaras, or 170 A. V. 

according to the Svetambaras The Digambara separation originally 

took place as a result of the migration southwards under Bhadrabahu in 
consequence of a severe famine in Bihar, the original home of the undivided 
Jaina community.” Here is some evidence of the migration having taken 
place under the Srutakevali Bhadrabahu, 

2, The Maurya emperor Chandragupta was a Jaina and a contemporary 
of the Srutakevali Bhadrabahu. Mr. Thomas says"^': — ^'That Chandragupta 
was a member of the Jaina community is taken by their writers as a matter 
of course and treated as a known fact which needed neither argument nor 
demonstration. The documentary evidence to this effect is of compEiratively 

early date and apparently absolved from suspicion The testimony of 

Megasthenes would likewise seem to imply that Chandragupta submitted to 
the devotional teaching of theSramanas as opposed to the doctrines of the 
Brahmans.” The same writer goes on to prove that the successors of 
Chandragupta were also Jainas. That Asoka was a Jaina at first and after- 
wards became a Buddhist, he deduces from the statements of that monarch’s 
edicts, as also from the statement of Abul Fazl in the Atn-t-Akbari that 
Asdka introduced Jainism into Kashmir. This is confirmed by the Raja- 
tarangini or Brahmanical history of Kashmir, which states that Asoka 
brought in the Jina-sasana. In the Sanskrit play named Mitdra-Rakshasa 
which dramatises the story of Chandragupta’s accession to the throne of the 
Nandas, we see that the Jainas held a prominent position at the time, and 
Chanakya, Chandragupta’s minister, who was the prime agent in the 
revolution, employs a Jaina as one of his chief emissaries. 

3. Chandragupta’s disappearance from public life at a comparatively 
young age requires some satisfactory explanation. He ascended the throne in 
or about 322 B.C, when quite young and must have been under fifty w^hen 
his reign came to a close twenty-four years later about 298 B.C. He is not 
expressly stated to have died, and no special reason appears for his death at 
this early age. Had he fallen in battle, or his life been cut short by accident 
or disease, the circumstance could not fail to have been mentioned. On the 
other hand, if he retired from the throne in order to devote himself to an 
ascetic life in the last stage of his existence under the guidance of the most 
distinguished Jaina teacher then living, namely, the Srutakevali Bhadrabahu, 
this would afford a reasonable explanation of his early disappearance from 
public notice and of the silence regarding his further career. Itis also worthy 
of notice that the end of his reign coincides with the gen erally accepted date 

^ Jaifiism, or the Eizyly Fizith of 23. 
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of Bhadrabahu’s death. And tradition says that he li\cd foi ast-Ki 
after the decease of Bhadrabahn. His death then occurred when ho ^^•as about 

sixtv-two years of age, which seems more natural. 

4 It is very probable that the Dekhan and the north of Mysore were 
i„d.ded in the Manrya empire. For the Edicts of AfOka fotmd nt Mask, 
in the Niaam's Dominions and in the Chitaldrug D.stnct ,n Mysore l,enr 
evidence to this fact. Early Tamil literature contains several icfeiciKes to 
the invasion of South India by the Moriyar or Mauryas. Ihcro are a a., 
inscriptions in Mysore which state that Kuntala, a province which included 
the western Dekhan and the north of Mysore, was ruled by the Naiukis. But 
these are of comparatively modern date, the twelfth century. X’luccnt A. 
Smith says"^ ; “At present there is no good evidence that his (Chandraguptu's) 
conquests extended into the Deccan, but it is possible that he may have carried 
his victorious arms across the Narbada. Late traditions in Mysoie go so fai 
as to assert the extension of the Nanda dominion to that countiw 


A dispassionate consideration of the above-mentioned facts leads one to 
the conclusion that the Jaina tradition has some basis to stand upon. The 
evidence may not be quite decisive, but it may be accepted as a working 
hypothesis until the contrary is proved by future research. Vincent .A. Smith, 
after a careful consideration of all the points bearing on the subject, arrived 
at a similar conclusion. He says f : — 

“ The only direct evidence throwing light on the manner in which the 
eventful reign of Chandragupta Maurya came to an end is that of Jain 
tradition. The Jains always treat the great emperor as having been a Jain 
like Birobisara, and no adequate reason seems to exist for discrediting their 
belief. The Jain religion undoubtedly was extremely influential in Magadha 
during the time of the later Saisunagas, the Nandas, and the Mauryas. The 
fact that Chandragupta won the throne by the contrivance nf a leanu'd 
Brahman is not inconsistent with the supposition that Jainism was tin; royal 
faith. In the drama cited above {Mudra-Bakshasa) a Jain ascetic is 
mentioned as being a special friend of the minister Rakshasa, who served 
first the Nanda and then the new sovereign. 

Once the fact that Chandragupta was or became a Jain is adiniitcd, the 
tradition that he abdicated and committed suicide by slow starvation in the 
approved Jain manner becomes readily credible. The story is to the effect 
that, when the Jain saint Bhadrabahn predicted a famine in nortliern India 
which would last for twelve years and the prophecy began to be fulfilled, tlu; 
saint led twelve thousand Jains to the south in search of more favoured 


* Oxford History of India, 74, 
t lUd., 75-76, 
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lands. King Chandragiipta abdicated and accompanied the emigrants, who 
made their way to Sravana Belgola in Mysore, where Bhadrabahu soon died. 
The ex-emperor Chandragupta, having survived him for twelve years, starved 
himself to death. The tradition is supported by the names of the buildings 
at Sravana Belgola, inscriptions from the seventh century after Christ, and 
a literary work of the tenth century. The evidence cannot be described as 
conclusive, but after much consideration I am disposed to accept the main 
facts as affirmed by tradition. It being certain that Chandragupta was quite 
young and inexperienced when he ascended the throne in or about 322 B.C., 
he must have been under fifty when his reign terminated twenty-four years 
later. His abdication is an adequate explanation of his disappearance at such 
an early age. Similar renunciations of royal dignity are on record, and the 
twelve years’ famine is not incredible. In short, the Jain tradition holds the 
field and no alternative account exists. 


4 



THE VELVIKUDI PLATES OF JATILA PARANTAKA 

. (c. 770 A.C.) 

By Mr. K. G. Sankara. 


In 1893, Mr. Venkayya intended to publish these plates, of which the 
originals are in the British Museum {Ind. Ant. XXII. 64). Twenty-nine 
years have now passed, and they are yet unpublished. So I publish them 
from ink-impressions, kindly sent by Dr. L. D. Barnett. 

The 10 plates have 155 lines in Samskrt and Tamizh prose nnd verse. 
The Samskrt words are in Grantha, and the Tamizh words in Vattezhuttu. 

The Samskrt part says that a Pandya Miirravarman performed hiranya- 
garbha and tiddhhdra; his son was famed as Ranadhira ; his son Mfirravar- 
man Rajasimha routed Pallavamalla, performed hiranya-garbha and tuldhhii- 
w, and married Bhiisundari, the Mazhava king’s daughter; their son Jatila 
Parantaka was the ruling king. 

The Tamizh part says that the Pandya emperor Mudukinjuini 

of many sacrifices (u&ituirs) granted Velvikudi to Narrkotran of Korrkai. 
After long enjoyment, it was resumed by a Kalabhra, who displaced the 
Pandyas; but Kadunkon returned and expelled him. His son was Marravar- 
man, with the title Avani-Chfidamani (earth’s crest-gem). His son was 
Sendan (= Skt. Jayanta), wnth the titles Chezhiyan (Pandya) and Vanavan 
(Chera). His descendant Marravarman, with the titles Arikesari (lion to foe.s) 
and Asamasama (condescending), won at Pazhi and Sennilam, defeated Vilveli 
at Nelveli, broke the Eurrunadas, many times defeated the unrivalled lord 
of the whole earth, the Kerala king, took Kozhi (=Urraiyur, the Chola capi- 
tal) and performed Wranyir-garbAa and tw/aW/am. His son Jataiyan, with 
the titles Tenna-vanavan (Pandya and Chera), Sembiyan Chozhan (Chbla), 
Madhura-Karunatakan (sweet Karnata) and Kongar-Koman (king of Kt)ngas), 
won at Marudur, destroyed the Ay-vel (of S. Travancore), and defeated the 
Maharathas (W. Chalukyas) at the great city Mangalapura (Mangalore). His 
son Marran won at Neduvayal, Kurrumadai, Mannikurrichchi, Tirumaiigai, 
Puvalur, and Kodumpalur, defeated the Pallava at Kuzhumbur, uon at 
Periy'alur, subdued Mazha Kongam on the Kaverl, married the daughter of 
Gangaraja of Kongu, performed go-saAasro:, Mrapya-garhha and iuldbhdra, 
and renewed the walls named after Kfidal (Madura), Vanchi (Karur), and 
Kozhi (Urraiyur). His son Nedumjataiyan, with the titles Ten na- vanavan, 
Srj-vara (lord of prosperity), Sri-manohara, Sinachchozha (angry Chola), 
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Punappu^hiya, Vitakalmasha (rid of blots), Vinaya-visruta (famed for 
humility), Vikrama-paraga (of unbounded valour), Vira-puroga (first of 
heroes), Marut-bala (wind-strong), Manya-sasana (of honoured commands)'^ 
Manupama (comparable to Manu), Mardita-vira (of trampled heroes), Giri- 
sthira (mountain-firm), Giti-kinnara (a centaur in music), Krpalaya (abode 
of grace), Krtapadana (of achieved works), Kalippahai (foe of Kali), Kanlaka- 
nishthura (ruthless to the evil-minded), Karya-dakshina (skilled in affairs), 
Karmuka-partha (an Arjuna in archeryj, Parantaka (destroyer of foes), Pan- 
dita-vatsala (patron of the learned), Paripurna (contented), Papa-bhiru (fear- 
ing sin), Guna-grahya (appreciating merit), and Giidha-nirnaya (of secret 
counsel), defeated the Pallava at Pennahadam, south of the Kaveri, and the 
Ayvel and Kurrumbas at Nattukkurrumbu. In his 3rd year, he renewed 
the grant to the original donee’s descendant ; and the executor (^fiim) was 
Marran-kari, with the titles Kavi (poet), Madhuratara (sweet), Mangala-raja 
(auspicious chief) and Muvenda-mangalap-per-araiyan (the great chief of 
Milvendamangalarn), a Vaidya (by caste) of Karavandapuram (Kalakkad in 
Tinnevelli District), w^ho defeated Ganga-raja of Kongu, and at Venbai the 
Vallabha (W. Chalukya), and secured, for Rajasimha (lion of kings), the 
former’s daughter. 

The Mudu-Kudumi referred to was a descendant of Vadimbalamba- 
ninrra-Pandyan, who dug {Piirra-nanurni, 9 and comm.) the Pahrruli river 
(Parrali in S. Travancore) and an ancestor of Nedum-Chezhiyan, hero of 
Talai-alankanam 759-60). Pie w'as thus of the Sangham 

age, 

Varahamihira omits Kalabhras in his list (c. 500 A.C.) of S. Indian 
tribes. But in the 7th and 8th centuries A.C., Sinhavishnu and Narasim- 
havarman I (S. /. /. ii. 356; i. 152), Vikramaditya I, Vinayaditya and 
Vikramaditya 11 (/. A. ix. 129 ; vii. 303 ; E, L v. 204) claim victories over 
them. Aa they are unknown to the Sangham works, the Sangham age must 
date before, or only after their prominence. But, as none of the kings of 
this grant is mentioned in Sangham vs^orks, the Sangham age must date 
before 6% 600 and not after 750 A. C . The Kalabhra occupation of Pandya- 
desa must have been brief, as the same Kalabhra, who displaced the Pan- 
4yas, was expelled by Kadunkon, 

The 2nd Marravarman of the Tamizh part and the 1st Marravarman of 
the Samskrt part must be identical, as both w’ere the 3rd ancestors of the 
ruling king Jatila (Nedum-Jataiyan) Parantaka. Both he and his grandson 
are said in both parts to have performed hiranya-garbha nxid tula-bhara. 
The latter performed gosahasra also. Tn these, the king gives away the golden 
cow through which he passes, the gold against which he w^eighs himself, and 
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a 1,000 cows. This Marran must be the hero of the Karai in Irraiyanar 
Ahapponil-urai, who was also a Marran Arikesari and won at I’a/hi, 
Sennilam and Nelveli, and the Nedumarran, hero of XoK’tili. Uie Saiva 
saint converted by Sambandha. 

This Nelveli battle must not be confused with the- (me foii“ht by 
Nandivarman IPs general Udayachandra, as Marran’s foe was \'ilveli, and 
Udayachandra’s the Sahara Udayana ; nor Marran’s Sankainaiigai liattle 
with Udayachandra’s Sankara-grama battle (S. /. /. ii. No. 7-1). 


As this Marran is only said to have been the descendant, not the son of 
his predecessor, and as the Kerala, whom he many times defeated, is referred 
to as the unrivalled lord of the whole earth, it seems that tint Kerala 
occupied Pandya-desa after Sendan’s reign, and Marran had to liglit him 
often before he regained his throne. This Kerala was perhn[)s Ktilasekhara 
azhvar, who calls himself lord of the 3 S. Indian capitals. 

Ranadhira (firm in battle) must be a title of the ne.xt king f.at.aiyan.' 


His son must be the Rajasimha of the Samskrt part. Since he routed 
Pallavamalla (the distinctive title of Nandi II), the MannikurriclKdii, at 
which he fought, may be the Mannaikkudi, at which Udayachiindra fought 
thePandyas; and the Mazhava Bhusundari must he Gangaraju's daughter. 
The Mazhavas were defeated by Simhavishnu and Vinayaditya (S. /. /. ii. 
356; LA. vii. 303). The Vallabha, defeated at Venbai by Marran-Kari 
must be Vikramaditya II, who fought the Pandyas {E. L ix. 2()5g 


The executor must be the same Marran-Kari, with titles Kavi, Madbu- 
ratar^a and Muvenda-mangalap-peraraiyan, the Vaidya of Karavandupura 
and Uttara-mantri (premier) of the same Pandya Marran- fataivan Paran- 
taka, who built the Anaimalai temple and consecrated the image on dth 
November 7 A C. (Kali 3871 expired, Karttika. Sundav, RovutI). Ih!; 
he died shortly after. So his brother Marran Eyinan, who .succeeded him 
as Uttaramantri, with the titk Pandimangala-Visaiarais-an, buift the outer 
hall and consecrated it * fQ»* in friic! * 

328 (R. 7. viii. 317.21). ’ ^his sen.se c/. 


As Marran-Kari died in .770 A. C., the Velvikudi plates, -of ' which lu- 
was the executor, and Jatila’s 3rd year, must date before 770 A (' ' H •' 
accession thus dates before 767 A C Th. ’ 

summarizes the above discussion, and the text ofttenlH^rrii"^ 

the Grantha and Vattezhuttu letters in Na^ari fnH T t 

The 1st 8 plates are numbered in the Lmin bv 

fori to 8. by the Grantha symbols 



Mudu-Kudumi c. 450 | ... 1 | Original donor of Vdvikudi and micasioi of 

A.C. j i tp ^ I Nedum-Chezhiyan II, hero of Talai-iilankanam . 


i5l 





Jataiyan c. 715 Son Ranadhira, ©5:6jsr6Br6!jrr65r6U65r Won at Marudur, destroyed Ay-vel. and defeat- 

©fftblSiiesr Qg^lTlfim> ed the W. Chalukyas at .%Iangalore. 

aeoTj QiSrrikiSiTQ<sfTwrr6^. 



Marravarman c. 740 Son j Rajasimlia. Routed Pallavamalla Nandi II; performed 

I ' and . married Bhusun- 
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Pl—i ; p—(h) 

2 . i> Fr^’=w;m?rT?gr%'?ra?TiT5RTi'n^j;3TT- 

3. :R5qTr^^'3HmT5«r5r: qT'Jfq^W4 II 3T?^iTzr%f?r'?^;T5i1%f’f-frTfm5=»T' 

4. ^5r^=frTtt5r«r®%«[ ®iw: ^ra'm gf^.- 

5 . mm ii ^r^sKsrmqjpTTqqrfer: m^fmFfTmq- 

6. 3fn:rg'qTmi:rqT%T%gq% sfrgR qmr ^iH^gr g^rw- 

7. smcrf ^:sjTmmTqgm^4T mmgqRmimqg; ii 

Pl—ii; P~(ciJ 

1 . S^mr g^q5!q''-qml?r: qgm?:% fmq^i5=s:q^;g5F.T%- 

2 . 55Tm?qm5T?^q545fqi:mra^icr?:''iTrr% 1 %m 

3. ^qifqrfjT gfqmgT%qmnRfr^T ii f^igq^g- 

4. 'sqifq'^iftfq'gsjK'K'qTg ^sTmpq'q- 

5 . 5tim#=qg3iT 

6 . q: 11 'T^'^fmosir ETtmqgftm^'T^^gfTmTOW ar^^mg- 

7. ^qmmvrgfaj?:qiT^§;f5TwgmmT; ii sji'q^^ifgisrTqFmqm gmfsf- 

Pl—it; p—(bJ 

1 . ?5rTgg’'r®^T srfircqr i'ftqmmqwq'i'^TT% Kfqqmqmqt?;qTmg=r u mr- 

2 . ?:r3tT qgq irg Jmm: qv^^Wgqgqg- 

3 . in: 'i 3^^^ gn^qmfif^- 

4 . srnfrnq^rg'jqq- 

5 . ?;Tmqg: qmT^mqr: qmT^^r^mqgp'qfgqwmmmrm^r; ii 

6 . ^q’=gmJrr'nwgqT^ : ^mnw- 

7 . g. ^Trrqm^gT'iST: ii wgg^q; wgir^^g 

PI — Hi ; p — ( a) 

■[_ ^Tqmng: iTg^gmr gwmnig-: qm% qesqiragq- 

2 . m: II g^RHmqw pnqgmfq 

3. ?qgqTf?rq>«qfrrs:3ri'fesm^%S 4: ii gnTf^Rim^m^sgi- ^ 

4. sift HRqnft 5Eii:CfS4Tf ®T4Hgn4T i^g^qt 5fT2- 

6 . 3r^^$s<vr^fwq^T«r?^4g4T33mqts 

7 . Rg^fTWff g^qKq^gmg, 
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PI — Hi ; p — (b) 

Liriel. 11 ^ KfTWT%^RTF^^‘RT^: 

2 . m i) mmm C r 

3 . luiuliulLl^^WI Qsfr&)iun%sin‘ ueoQtSvrrLLi^d sk^L^fnnmmii 

4. iTjS^j, uiouufTS (ifi^i^(BiSlu Qu0Qj(ip^ ^ardr^w qftrf2|fp|tr5f 

5. (^smiDSdifi^Qffn'^ iB(Sfflir9i%osr uSstD^ojimL^eoihpWj urrsg^iiir-^ 

6 . d^ppOLodr^Lh ui^QsrdQL^dQS)s iff ij C.)«/,t..* 

7 . eouuL-L^ ^^VC{^T^iSim^(jurfp^ QsfrpG!)sSltp(TmpQsfrmmiif! 

8. L-Qojm-eS (ipp^dSIsSj Qsim^sS (^pmLjQsLl.^i 

PI — iv ; p — ( a) 

1. Q(Su<3n'(S^3^n^^ QpdfL^ didrpj (oOid'dil^i^ ^'^'i^k'puupJ^^Tijdr ^ 

2. QmQ^^oj&nrdQ^iLprriT QsuihpeardQufTQpQpaj., j 

3. (urreuflQ dr ^ (sar&fQjffluj ariNTT^I: ^<s&)id9 

4. d Qmdr^rh seSI ^<ss)!T^dr msdQsirmTL^p^aST '^ps'Qm iSm^ u© 

su^dr (Lp%r- 

5 . ^^u0^iQurrd tTitr^^rTTW^ dr QeuerflpuiKQ^ (sSQs^lirdQffmfi Av,!sa?imr9.- 

6. (sSujeSlL^p^d^ (osiT<a^rs}0£i{ihLjih urrmfi^dt Q/0dQ4‘^ 0,r-* 

7. iEjQsfrQmd9 QQjdar0<ss)ui§ pmQarrtdi Smpdp /.S/o/f- 

8. u{rg^rfl<ss)L£> ^psSI^<s^dQ^j pdrurr^fflmiD iBdr^mmmmpjs^ immnh Cu- 

^ 9 . Qejdpdr, i^(Bii^nLDdrmQm<sfff ^®mQsnQ^df^imp:i^ 

10. nQ^npQpdrmdr, u^pp^p0war^ T^^Qun^iidQ ^ iMmimmm 9 

PI — iv ; p — (b ) 

1 . (SULmrmiuHis^, 

2. W wpp^p^g W0Asfl.u t,0 

3. 9, ^ Qwe£,huLl® Av«.'«wC.Wu q ',j „ ,. 

• 4. Qs^’le.ds^p^d, Q^^,udr 

5 . u>pp^p^ ui^udldrjS 3 ^,ftj,>,rv:*r <r.- 

6. QppQp^p, „(Sij^^ wppm^ (g.^ 

7. 

9 

10. u/r««4. 
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PI — ; p — ( ^ j 

Line L ^esflS^.Qs^ijQsfrjb %^o 5 SasTuua)(y [< 5 ro^ti^ 0 o] ifl [stDiio] ^<^^ 07 >LD/r.. luffhsr^ 

2 . a-/jbj L\!flmffLDLD^ p LfeSmiLirUj us(^i^<ss)<s ^dQsfr-^ 

3 . ifi m^mQmmpi/Qs[T6m®ihj Q^eotr^ sl-ld sSItum'ujwLiih QLD&)iT(5mLD O^ot- 

4. Qp/SiB^j^p^w^ f|;?[;uq‘q‘4' Qpis^eorf pirmflLSlGS)<?uu€0 Qs^oj^^ 

5 . ffS(§lM 3|^^=rfi lTS(j§lI) QJf?pdsma (oTsk/Slppefflpp^ SI<SsSlD<osS-‘ 

6. 0/5-®(i/D/4L uoppeup^ lls^^Qs QmppQoi- 

7 . &meoQmih^u^ Qun-0^0ih SL^p(n^'2m<om(ju LD(i^^0(5kr i^^rmru^ piriLCSoj- 

8 . ^ j>i<!£uuL^ (sjQujm^miD <sTfSliBpi^p^^f3=^ Q<5:mQsfrip.s^i}i LjpiTtsk QairiL- 

9 . Q<^0Q^sumpQjiT Qmfsp-sSliTp^dj Qaamse^q^ih fspiMurTL^io <m[riLa(^- 

10. ^)C?6\)/r®/i}@a)«Q/j wiEJasOLj ffOiD^^w ^■" 

iP / — V ; p — f h) 

1 , fSip^ppmpau.io QjGfrrrauo Quir^OLorri^ sj^PfS^^ ^ih Lf&Sl &^iei- 

2. atu^j(^Qa:tokpSj iS^uumiD QfBQojmir ^pQu.frujy LD^m(oSi^e^pfr6mri^ 

3, p^mmsT&fla Q^'itQafrp^ Qpmm<sii{T(m(5iim Q^^uiiSium Lommir 

LDmosrmuD^!'^ ■ 

4 . ^ «50®/rz— «5S0or, Qaiimm^Ap Q/sQ(^^l^itQqjp Qarrfwair QsrriDrrek Qsrra 

aoDL^tumj 

5 . iJ>pp‘Sup(^ 5?5f @)i£/ wohnna^fT^ Qu/r 0 tlL»/r<Sj iDppujfr^2ssr Qaedts^iisQLDiTm- 

6 , Qmeome^Qma^i^ a®(sSma(urrQeo^frisp<sumir G)ibQqjlu€ 0 ojiriLi iSairi^^ 

7 ^ apjQimL^kp u:>m^p<Sijmn'a'^pJwmL^Qjrrujd ld- 

8. AmB0fSd9 9^d^0iMiEJma s^QptdreufldrpQjiT QLDQjQedfr- 

9 . IT SL^pQff^ ^Qi^pQp^Qjrdj €u/sp(oijeDiruy y^m^frui-\pma(sm®ik^ 

10. Qs(r®ihi^{flmadQfE<ElijQL^m8p QairQurufr^irda^L-friT aQiduffl-- 

Fl—vi; p—(a) 

1. a0[SJS(SfflSiii a^irQoj^p maaQs/rmrQ(^, Qa {(LpthLjFsSlu) 

uSo&)qIS^ [«] 

2. (srsmrmBpiBp UTvdoaeif]ptiiMe^(SfRa^^ 

3 . pffli^e)fffrinppj3pp<oU(oSiiru QufFluj^riTuLSu^p^w^ a_- 

4. iji Quit^p Q^n%Boda{r<£f^mujd si^d^lLL, L^t^smiMdpmTrrrB'^ 

^mmi^Qsn- 

5 . ijami^uuQp^, (JlemQL.fTGffJuj w^sssfi §)mLDd^ QLDL^eo^LDihp Qis^wl^^ 

6 . urrmi^iQsnQLSI^^^ Tmi^ umMkQp- 

7 ' 's^iM ij>mw(^ipd(^(Dp^LL®fEij Oairma-- 

8 , 0 ©® ® Qatu^ih, ^6m€^p0pm ^r- 

9 . GP^ -^K (!P^> wAmhm i^maiJUBO QaiL^ m- 

10. mdl&iT 0mp a^L^^<su(€^9QsfTi^ 

■■ .1 ■■ '■. 
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Line!. ioLf^iQ s., wempsi-eo eamnam^eapiurrfinmiai-, wmmir uimm Opeksjreuir 

LD0S- 

2. ■m,mmrQask(smuj£rrmQpirLt>!rpm,wpp&ip(S uis^S iDir&ictsiSmQ&iSpu- 

3. tl.(Sii,Qs!rpp(ifimg>ii-eiFl{uiMui(S'^n Qmam(§ee>t- LoeAirmuu, 

4. eiws^isisinDSi^f^isiBeiQesfppSj seS 6U5iS,«ars'uQuJr^;«aS'0^'J<ii9 - 

5. ^ (tilppQlU^tBi&<o^{ShftSOp^t (Bd pQupiiOU^l — 

6» jDuL^uuiruLSdy (SUfsQ^jSfr s/rL^Oj^fd s/f'u.mL^uju^ 

7. ffl ^u> Ljisurii<si^€sfis sfre9/H ^/6kQpiosrs(5S)/rQwjr)y 

8. u fiojfruj mu mm- 

9. ^0^^, ^luQqj^ g^m(^0LhuioS)jT ^ii>u.&) a i/lL®-- 

10. [«] (§0d>i-i Q^^mpfoQL^iu milJSid(^0iihiSp mmpmL^hxmmft-- 

FI — vii;p'-'faj 

1 , s [Oii)/r] 0 f [QLDfr] i^<sQ<sfr(SfFl^uj, 9'’^i£dl;ipu.d&s}Mp QpmmmftmQmr 

^Q}Q(5sr- 

2. uj, Lfissru^i^ iiidTj 

4. Trrft^flT^ , f ? s^^'^Suums 

5. q^F^5!i; 

6. q^, (^<oS)ir p^0SL^p umL^ppfT^ 

7. ifmssfJ ism-Qpi^ Qisifim^ QanmQQsr(B(^^mL^tu ipppm-mpm^ 

FI — vtt; p—(bj 

1. a/j7 Q^eoniipu, ^Msfra^mok, mnL^inrtm^ psk^t^p U!f(dippmn r^f. 

2. mk QsfrppmQmujLDppmmirp QppQpm ism^ ^.©9, 

(^mp 

3. ermp/ Qpmie^suueis£ ppQ^m , Qu>i^es^m(sa®>iriTp uirmQpeiap ^^ai- 

4. (ifieuireauij iDirswQsmu wmi^Qs^n'^u uaa^ird sh-ppp^iCi u'Wis; %#, 

5. ■^'-^®®'®(?,«iu Gffl/sraflg^u CTssrgs/iiJiu^sa^^ 

6. sisdp QQipf^'iesr e^QL-trpQeueSI s.L.mmpp, £-(W(u/r« 

7. uQu(se,(^^ erm^w ermmuutlu.si 

8. QsdrMpp:ruuil^p^^^ 

9. ?Ta»^idruuili_j7, sTOTjj/ Smpe^dr @ fsMlpmjp. 

10. ^Qp^eueSp^, wdtlujrM u;pmwmdp&, «< if # p* Q^-] drm, mtrC.ip. 
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FI — viii ; p — ( a) 

Linel. (^jDihs [u Ou/r] luj<srrLi] Qm^dsfr IibikiI 0#- 

2 * QJurrpu^rm'Qpmp ^ppiruuLlu.<55)py (ciihLLn-g^ibpiruuiFL^Qpmpj 

3. mu)tt{spmQmQpp(^&f\ ^ (sSlpmsppL^sms (sSpi\)Q(si}i5psk Qafrp<oSiaQt^n- 

4 . m<srrLDSsrr€issfl [Bp^iEj<sibc^^3 Q pQ iriT®tksL^p(^%ssriu[rm oyfQirtfL^il.L^dQs'r- 

5. Qppmw iJ^p/Spp(§u Qu((^isrrmQaeo%P!oQ ppQ pser (sSsflp^osirru- 

6 . LjSffS^Qutri^m LD0(SJ(^(Bpp fBs^Qirso'^S(^u[)Qij:)d(^u:)^ LDjb^pp^- 

7. pOp^ (oiio^^y (^mfBmpQimi ^^<oiil5(oS)pm3^<s(^!ki ^ ^(SfnB<oS)p<s(^m'p^eOfr^d(^ 

S„ QjL^S(^ijOj, L£ipr8pp(^ QldQ<so 4 o^ 6 so^ ^ pp Jil<io($on <s QsirppmL^p^iT^ Qirrr(^muD\h 

i)- 

9 . 0umuM^uj ^mL^QLDpp'2souQ u0uiSl P0S LDp/Slpp^suL^un--- 

Fl‘ — viti ; p — ( b) 

1. ['feo] ^nuu^iLaubeow u:i<sO0w uuoj^^ (Siil^uit'^lj Qu0uiyp0p- 

2 . Opp(^ih, ^m(aSlQDiupQu0iBn6Gr Qaeo^aSIpuilL^ ^iFlsfTjiiriokrioSiLDijSliutrLL^ 

3. (aiLQ<sO(EJ0iT€iiirn p ^(^dsuuLLu^ ufflQ^^ih GrihLDiT^EjQsrrQd-’ 

4. wp^ppmm^ p^0ppi&m^d ^guikan'^d^ QsrrijajrQjiBa^ 

5. pmmimmtmfld wmTM, QaniEiaiT Qan'p0d0mr!Bp[] QafrQuuj cg/fu- 

6. u0j^L^p0'^(fnj i-ia(mrQp(i^iBp]j <sSB)sSljT<siiii sL^p0%5sr f^fSs^yr 

7. Qmemr^uo^irdj y ^(Sfj'LO0&r:B{ri^is(opiTu. QjiT&rLD0(^L^6at qjw(sS(Uj GrmruQuirfS* 

8. ^s&^w0€ff}Lp ^0QLDm'<sueoQ<osriB^ LDfrmpprr'^y Lomm^Qarr^^ 

9. ear0€fflp Quppjij^ Qair^^doffd^ih Q(SiBp(0>%osruu&i^i^<i(SirdQafTm0<s^ 

PI — ix ; p — ’( a) 

1, uulKBw^ QufTir^iBpQJir wpiBpsSliTd0ii a jTOJispL^ irppojir p Gpfr(ssrp&}^ 

2. ^mS't^p(!0^ QpQmkp m!EJS&0uQujT<smjTuj(^9iu^%^f^^TH'\^ wirpiisfr- 

3* /fl. ^ulS irwQp(jU(^(otDL^tu Qairpma Q^irek s[nj)dsfr<sssfl ar<SijJT(0Sms<oiry @~ 

4* p&i^ Qpm^Qwmpidpmd0mQip^!r<5kr(Si ak^piih JTTff- 

5 * iGff{ru.Cip,iOmQpprrm, ^p^&r Qpirp^ maSostm amos ^Qi^rr- 

6, PP0 m(rmsm!ruui^rrsTrff(^mL^uj<^^ ^p^C.L^^d*0(ss>Qjpp ^0 3k.ppl0-- 

7 , mpmi9m!riri0 wttm0wp(^9lppuu(^iT wda^d0 ^psm 

8, ^ '.^Q'L^'irpp ■UL^rrsirirm Qafr(Slpprr(^. JT^T^T uinpmQ<3^(^u- 

9* ^ ^frpp0 a!rppp0 Qpdrpn SL.p00miup 

10 . pmsQm’frQ'U.irpp mm0 uu.iTafnrm QsirQppiriTiil 
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Pl—ix;t>—(i>) 

Linel. JTS^: sHT^sTfH^^ 1^: 

2. H fl^TOTST^TT^JTf WW5r: 

3. ;R2r S'l^T^^nT’T ^HR33''*R!?r*i: ii 

4. ?r it #f^3PTTl 

5. w54Tq% II s[5ng’i^TTlf ^ amrcrr^rmar- 

6. ^frf l^STR f5!5F3«T II 4<«,\1l*t, ^ ^r f^:cT 'fl'TO- 

7. ^ ^ ?R2r II sfinTsIS’^T 

FI — X : p — ( a) 

1. m S^Ml ^ 

2. 3j4;?i5!- Ill =g^p:: w iii 

3 . wprS’hsrisir^^nir LoeOiti^ srmQpt^Qwe^ eimsn Q/errppsuQairuju^ixttl- 

4. ppQ^eiRpQppQpesrp ©'u®#®,®*- 

5 . m3rp0Qs-pSuQu(^iou2mrs!nT^S(§ Qu(i^Ledism ^(§<str(rpQunp- 

6 . ^0^d)&)iS!iisfrasijui ^/rAQinirdO^iii &-ih ^(T^LjeerQ^-ius-- 
y. wQup(^m, ^isaoj g3;%^nJrij Qu^Lbu^stmrairQi^Q^p^. 



COIN COLLECTING IN SOUTH INDIA. 

(.1 Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 

By RiiV. J. A. Vanes, B.A., F.R.N.S. 


My aim in this paper is strictly practical, to give help to those who would 
begin the interesting work of collecting coins that have ceased to be current. 
There are in India millions of such coins of all ages which are liable to be 
thrown into the melting pot, and yet some of them can give light on the early 
history of the country that historians, archeologists and epigraphists have 
been vainly seeking for years. Already we know of many early rulers to 
whose existence their coins are the only witness, while other coins, rescued 
from the remains of ruined cities, have given the clue to the interpretation of 
some inscription on stone or copper. In the pages of the Indian Anti- 
quary you may find abundant illustration of this fact. However, it is not 
in the spade of the excavator that I would interest you now, but rather in 
what may be found in the local baxaar where, as we were reminded in an 
interesting paper on Greater India in a recent issue of our journal, Dr. 
Hultzsch found a silver coin of Ptolemy Soter. When once a com has been 
the authorized medium of exchange, it becomes in a sense historical and for 
thousands of years may remain to bear its silent witness to the past whi e 
sentiment and interest alike gather round it. Cap. Tufnell wrote an excellent 
introduction to this subject in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science 
1886-7, and afterwards published it in book form with illustrations an 
additions under the title of “ Hints to Coin Collectors in S. India”, but 
unfortunately it is out of print and difficult to be obtained. He_ describes ^a 
lot of coins that may be found in the bags of the South Indian shro s y 
those who hunt for them in the right way. A similar book entitled Com 
Clolecting in North India ” was written by Cbas. J. Rodgers, of Amritsar, 
Hohy. N umismatist to the Government of India. This was at first a series 
of articles in the Pioneer, and then published in book form with plates m 
1894. It has many personal experiences in coin collecting and many mteres - 
ing facts connected ^ ith the historical coins which abound in the bazaars^ of 
North India. Possibly a copy of the book could be obtained fmm . a 
coin dealer as Hormusji C. Gorimar of Karelwadi, Bombay _2. ^Then M y 
R, P. Jackson of the Indian Array (retired) wrote m the Bntish Numismatic 
Journal 1909 two full articles entitled “ Coin Collecting m Mysore ^and 
Coin Collecting in the Deccan ”. These are most helpful as also a later: 
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and longer article of more than a hundred quarto pages in the same Journal 
for 1913 under the title “The Dominions, Emblems and Coins of the vSouth 
Indian Dynasties”. These three articles were published sep;irately by 
Harrison and Sons, St. Martin’s Lane, and were illustrated wiih beautiful 
auto-type plates. Books and illustrations are essential to a coin collector 
and if he cannot possess them he must try to consult them in some library. 
Such books by authors of known qualifications are gonerallv e.\i>cnsivc and 
having a comparatively small number of readers, pass out of print soon and 
become costly. I shall endeavour in the course of this paper tr> deal with 
the bibliography of the subject and hope that in time the library of our 
Society will have a department of numismatics. When one begins to search 
for coins he may soon imagine that there are very few, but per.sistent and wise 
effort will surely be rewarded. Cap. Tufnell gives instances showing the 
desirability of carrying old coins with you to let the pi:opli; see the kind of 
thing you w'ant, displaying current coins also to give them coui'uUaice that 
they will be immediate gainers by exchange. He ttdls us how the villagers 
in one place assured him that there were no coins to be had. yet Ix-fon; two 
days had passed he had obtained 28 lbs. weight of them. Pilgrims from 
distant places bring with them strange coins that often iind a resting place 
in the bag of the village money changer. In remote places the fiict that any 
one should seek such coins will seem surprising and suspicion ma\- he awaken- 
ed, but there are many ways of allaying such feeling.'^. 1 recently found in the 
mofussil that during the War when copper became .scarce men came 
round buying up all the old coins they could find in order to melt them 
down, and that suggested, what experience has since confirmed, the 
desirability of buying the old coins by weight and not attempting to choose 
any particular ones. At some later time accumulations of those not wanted 
may be easily disposed of as old metal. Up to the time of the East India 


Company, say 1600, the great majority of old coins, with the exception of 
those of the sultans of Delhi and of the Mogal emperors, were of copper 
and there ought to be many still available. Speaking generally, we may sav 
that the copper coins of the South are small; they abound in the Mmlura 
District, and those of the Deccan are thick and clumsy. Large numbers of 
silver and gold coins have been dug up at various times and have been dealt 
with by Government as treasure-trove. A very full account of the hoarchs of 
Roman coins which have been unearthed, for the most part, in the South- 
West of India, is given in detail by Mr. Thurston in his Catalogue of 
Roman coins m the Madras museum. A large number of the coins in the 
Lucknow museum have been obtained from treasure-trove. In recent years 
t ere was dug up at Kodur in the Nellore District a hoard of 16,500 gold coins 
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which at any rate were prior to the Vijayanagar kingdom. These were 
distributed to various museums and some 500 were on sale to the public at 
the Madras museum, but the supply was not equal to the demand. The 
whole find was described and illustrated in the Government of Madras 
Home Department G.O. No. 1106 of 11th October 1917. 

The more one knows of the languages and of the history of the country 
the greater will be his interest in the coins ; and the more one knows of the 
habits of the people and of the customs of those who barter, the more 
successful is he likely to be as a collector. Yet when the script of the coin 
can be read it is not always easy to say to what the coin belongs, for it is 
seldom that any single coin bears the whole of an inscription ; and sometimes 
three or four difibrent specimens have to be obtained before the whole can be 
known. This of course results partly from the die not being truly centered 
when the coin is struck and partly from the die being broader than the coin. 
This constitutes a marked difference between the ancient and the modern 
coin. The latter is said to be milled, f.c., machine-made and it is well to 
consider brielly what is involved in this. Lieut. Moor in his ‘Narrative of the 
Operations of Captain Little’s Detachment’ published in London in 1794, 
gives an oftciuoted description of the mode of coining at the Bombay Mint. 
He says, ‘The metal is brought to the Mint in bars, the si 2 :e of the little finger, 
where a number of persons are seated on the ground provided with scales and 
weights, a liammer and an instrument between a chisel and a punch ; before 
each man’s berth is fixed a stone by way of anvil. The bars are cut into 
pieces by guess, and if, on weighing, any deficiency is found, a little particle 
is punched into the intended rupee ; if too heavy, a piece is cut off, 
and so until the exact quantity remains. These pieces are then taken to a 
second person, whose whole apparatus consists of a hammer and a stone 
anvil, and he batters them into .something of a round shape, about seven- 
eighths of an inch diameter, and one-eighth thick ; when they are ready for 
the impression. The die is composed of two pieces, one inserted firmly into 
the ground, tlic other, al)out 8 inches long, is held in the right hand of the 
operator, who, squatting on his heels (the posture, indeed, in which every- 
thing is done in India, for if a man has a dram given him, he finds it 
convenient to squat upon his heels to drink it) fills his left hand with the 
intended coins, which he with inconceivable quickness slips upon the fixed 
die with his thumb and middle finger, with his forefinger as dexterously 
removing them, when his assistant, a second man with a mall, has given it 
the impression, which he does as rapidly as he can raise and strike with the 
mall on the die held in the right hand of the coiner. The diameter of the die 
ks about an inch apd a half, inscribed with the great Moghul’s name, titles, 
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dateof the Hejra, his reign, etc., but as the coins are not .so large, they do not 
consequently receive all nor the same impression. The rui>ee is tlien .sent to 

the treasury, ready for currency, as no milling, or any other further process 

is thought necessary. ’ _ 

Now it is the “milling” which gives the air ol respectaluliiv to our 
modern coins. That is they are passed through the machine or mill as it 
was called in old times, probably because the watermill or the w indmill pro- 
vided the motor power. In England the milled coin was introduced in a few 
cases during the reign of Elizabeth, but it became compulsory b\ da: Warrant 
of Charles II in 1663. You will notice also that the milled coin has a, raised 
edge all round and this protects the impression from being ruljhed and quickly 
w^orn aw^ay, but the ancient coins in most cases had a imnt highh laiscd 
portrait ; in the modern coin the relief is lower. 

In popular language the word “milled” as applied tncoiiis is now restricted 
to the regular parallel lines on the edge of the coin. Every one i.s familiar 
with their appearance and when a coin is hand-made the forger has always 
difficulty in producing these lines, and the forged ngute. can generally he 
detected in a roll of rupees by its irregular milling. Thu advantage, of milling 
is illustrated further by Dr. Bidie in his very informing paper on I he Pagoda 
or Varaha coins of South India in the Journal of the Asiatic SuciiUy of 1 lengal, 
Part I of 1883. The early gold coin of Madras was called a pagoda, a word 
which like fanam has had a very elastic meaning in Anglo-Indian literature 
as may be seen by any one who will consult the words in Yule and Burneirs 
Hobson-Jobson. Pagodas were sometimes of silver but mostly of gold and 
in some of the later issues had a gopuram of a temple stampc<,l on one side 
with stars around and an inscription in English, .J | 1 or 2 Pagodas, as the 
case might be. Bidie says “Counterfeit specimens of this pagoda arc very 
often seen in jew-ellery, but may usually be^asily detected, as in the genuine 
hatis he., pagodas, the milling on the edge is oblique, like the section of a rope;, 
whereas in the forged ones the milling is like that on modern English coins”. 
The so-called Porto Novo pagodas are quite different, being dumpy, about I inch 
in diameter, flat one side with an image of Vishnu, and the other conve.n with a 
granulated surface. They seem to have been first coined by the Portuguese. 
Similar coins with the Persian letters fWa/r on the granulated surface belong 
to Sa’adat-ulla-Khan, Nawab of the Carnatic. 1708-33, and the Persian letter 
’ain is substituted on those of Safdar-Ali-Khan (1740-42). 

Let us suppose one has begun to enquire in the bazaar after old coins ; he 
will be pretty sure to find some of the old Mysore coins which ceased to be 
coined in 1843, Many of them have on the obverse an elephant or a gro- 
tesquely depicted lion and above it the Kanarese letters sri with a crescepf 
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moon. On the reverse in many cases will be Kt ishna in Kanarese letters 
and underneatli that Mahis/iiir (for Maisur) in Persian letters and Kasu tppatu 
in Kanarese witii XX (hish in clumsy English capitals. Sometimes it will 
be 25 cash or 10 or 5 according to its size. For all such coins you wall find 
the fullest information in Tufnell’s Catalogue of Mysore Coins in the Ban- 
galore museum or in the Catalogue of Mysore Coins in the Madras museum, 
compiled In .Mr. Tlinrston. These two books are well provided with plates. 

You will be- likelv to meet with some small copper coins on one side of 


which is a cheipicred pattern of crossed lines accompanied in some case with 
various marks. On the other side there tnay be a numeral in Kanarese. 
There appear to he two or three sizes of these numbered coins and there is 
great uncerlaintv as to tlu;ir origin. Numbers are readily found up to 31 
but the figure? above that arc so seldom seen that Tufnell thought there 
are none. ' When I was at the British Museum last I went through theirs 
and I madf' a noti' at the time that they had No. 33, but not 32. Major 
fackson s.iy.-; th.it he saw .Id and 33 in the collection of Dr. Hultzsch, so here 
is a coin that tin: voting collector in Mysore may well search for. Sir Walter 
Elliot w'lio also had No. .52 thinks that the series was i.ssiied by Chama Raja Y 
(1775-17‘fb) and if this recent date is reliable we ought to be able to find out 
something about the issue of the coins and the meaning of the numerals. 

The later coins of the East India Company are still common and most 
of the copper ones have the arms of the Comi)any on one side. On the 
earlier ones there was generally what is called the bale mark of the Com- 
pany It is the outline of a heart with two diagonal lines which cross m 
the 'middle and in each of the four compartments thus formed is one of the 
Capitals, V. E. I. C., i.e., United blast India Company. On the top of the 
heart is the ligure 4, the significance of which is still doubtful. Lieut. Moor 
tells us this mark was put on every thing that the Company sent 
A large proportion of the Company’s coins will be easily recognized but the 
dating of some of the rupees may perplex. They struck them m the name 
of Shah'Alo,,, ropooo -voro in good repnt. among the 

adoptod the I'Jll. yoar of Ms reign as the regna date (san. 19). Th.s they 

did not alter trom year to year hut on the other side they gave the actual 
Hiind. date. It is u'cll to remember that there are some rupees with he 

name of ,\lam-gir on the one side and on the other the date belonging to the 
reign of Siiah'Aiam. There are rupees with the name of Arcot given as the 

mint town and yet they were struck at other places Some were 
Calcutta and these heat a rose as a mint mark, while others, 
bear the lotus flower. Similarly the Surat rupees were eo ned both 
Calcutta and Bombay and the latter bear as a mint mark a small crown. 


6 
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The following distinctions in milling are given by Prinscp and may 

usefully be recorded here The following have obii(iuc milling : The sikka 

rupee of 1793-1818, the old Farrukhabad rupee of ISOJ-lHl'i. the Fenares 
rupee of 1806-1819, the previous coins having no milling, dim follow- 
ing have straight milling :-—sikka rupee of 1818-1832, the barnikhabad of 
1819-1824, and the Benares one of 1819-1830. 

A few coins will be found to have what is called Indented Cnnl milling 
resembling the tracing of a narrow cord round the middle of tht\ rim. W hen 
oHce it is seen it will be recognized from the name. I he milling oi the edge 
is of course intended to prevent persons from rubbing a wa\' or clipping 
the edges of gold or silver coins and there are a few coins of the Company 
in which the same object is gained by stamping an inscription round the 
edge as was done in the old English crown piece. ,\ very full ncconiit of the 
coins of the East India Company is to be found in Mr. Thurston’s Cata- 
logue of those coins in the Madras museum, which contains also an illustrated 
history of the coinage. 

Muhammadan coins are easily recognized by tlicir script, hut also differ 
from others by having no images on them, only w riting. The name of the 
ruler, the Hijrah date, often the year of his reign, tlie name of the mint,— 
these are the points on which we may expect to get information. i\*rsian is 
generally the language used on the coins of Delhi, of tht; East India Company 
and of the Native States, e.g., In his kds aul {i.e., “ this is 20 cash ”) on the 
copper Madras coin of the East India Company. But .\rahic words arc also 
found and in learning to decipher the script there are difficulties which only 
patient study and practice will overcome. As Dr. Codrington remind.s us in 
his book on Mussalman Numismatics, some inscriptions begin at the hotUmi 
and read upwards, and while some are written in beautiful regular characters, 
most are far otherwise. The letter ah/ the tyro might think would never he 
a difficulty, yet its top is often carried over agd lengthened into a curl or loop, 
and when writing is arranged in a fancy pattern the letter is often misphact'd 
or even omitted and m alif in another place does duty for this also. As to 
diacritical points they are often left out and when given may be far frmn the 
letters to which they belong. The coins are frctjuently orname.niiai with 
dots and it is not easy to say which dots are for use and whicli an; for mere 
beauty. The Kufic form of Arabic in which the earliest coins are inscribed 
is still more difficult to read but Dr. Codrington gives much help by his 
list of Kufic forms. There are certain terms which are constantly found on 
these coins and they ma}' easily be mastered and will help us in reading the 
rest of the inscription. Of these the commonest is zarb, i.e., struck, the 
final letter of lyhicb is sometimes carried right across the coin as a most 
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prominent di\ idinf{ line as is also done at times with he and ye. This is 
followed by the natne of the Mint town and the Hijrah date and sometimes 
the year of tlie reign. San or sanat year : jalih regnal year : faUs copper 
coin: maimanaf indnus tranquil prosperity: muhdrak blessed, auspicious: 
dkka coined : Siiltdii. 

^V’hilc Arabic or I’ersian is read from right to left, the numerals are read 
from left to right as in b^nglish. The only exception to this is the dating of 
Tippu’s coins. 

The advice I would give to one who washes to become familiar with the 
script of these coins, is to get Valentine’s “ Copper Coins of India, Part I,” 
price ten shillings from \\'. H. Valentine, 60, Upper Kennington Lane, 
London, S. H. 1,1. The plates clearly represent the inscriptions on more 
than 500 Muhainnuidan coins each one of which is transliterated and 
translated aiul the .study of these plates will soon give skill in dealing with 
similar coins. 

During the NN'ar numbers of copper coins of Turkey have come into the 
bazaars and most of them have a [)eculiar emblem which at once distinguishes 
them. It is the mark of the Dthmanli coinage and is known as the Tughra 
or Doghra ami if carefully analvsed Iw' one w'ho is familiar with ornamental 
writing it will Iw; seen to he a kind of monogram made up of the names of 
the Sultan and Ids father, tlie letters of which interci'oss and have their up* 
right [)ortions prolonged upwards and twisted in such a way that it is 
difficult to trace the component parts. 

As Tijipu’s coins with a standing elephant are still found in considerable 
numbers in our local hazuar.s it w ill Im helpful if we give in greater detail a 
list of w'ords which may be found upon them. The follow'ing are the names 
of the chief mint towns which Dr. Taylor has arranged in the order of their 
frecpiency: 1. Pattau {/.e., Seringapatain), 2, Nagar (in the Shimoga District), 
3. Bangalore, 4. b'arrukhi (Ferokh), 5. Paid Hisar (Gooty), 6. Calicut, 
7. Farrukh-yab-Uisar (C.hitaldrug). There are .seven more but they occur on 
very few coins. Nos. 1, 2 & 7 also are called sometimes Daru-s-Saltanat, 
Tippu's eccentricity was further shown by giving artificial names to bis coins 
and inserting them in the legend. It was Dr. Hultzsch who in the Indian 
Antiquary for gave us the first full and satisfactory explanation of 

the names. The following arc the names of his copper coins : 1. The 40-cash 
piece, called at lir.st Othinani or Asmani, but in Mauludi year 1222 changed 
to MuditaH (Jupitcrl. 2. The 20-cash piece he called Zahm (Venus). 3. The 
10-cash piece Bahnim (Mars). 4. The 5 -cash Akhfar (Star). 5. The 2f cash 
Quth (Pole star). For his silver coins he adapted the names of the Imfims, 
thus the Double-rupee he called Haidad, for Haklar ‘lion’ was the epithet of 
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the ‘ Ali the first Imam 2. The rupee was ImdmL 3. I'lie Hall'-rupee was 
from the fourth Imam. 4. The Quarter-rupee Hu.pn. nhvx the 
5th Imam. 5. The Two-anna piece was Ja'fari after the (>th hnuni. f). The 
one-anna piece was Kddmi, after Musa-al-Kazim, the 7tli Inuini. 7. The 
Half-anna piece was KUdri, after A1 Khidr, thus leaving the 1 uh.> ol Inuims. 
For the gold coins Tippu went a step higher. 1. Ihe .Mulu lu,' r, ailed an 
Ahmadt irom a second form of the name Muhammad. 2. d’lio IJalf-muhr 
ms Sadiql from the epithet usually given to Abu Makr, the lirst ol the 
four Khalifas. 3. The Quarter-muhr, equal in value to the pagoda, was 
a. Fdmkhtixom the title borne by the second Khalifa. 4. I'o the smallest gold 
coin, the fanam or one-tenth of a pagoda, he gave the name of Rahuti hut 
it is not found on any of the coins. In the 5th year of his reign he ceased 
to date his coins from the Hijrah and instead adopted the hirlhol the Proj)het 
as his starting point and the date was therefore preceded by tin: wui d Maiihidi 
(derived from walada to give birth). As these years are solar Dr. Tajdar 
points out that the conversion of a year from A.l). to the M.-utludi era is 
effected simply by subtracting 571. We have already poinUul out that the 
figures of the date itself are written in the English ordi.-r from hd'i to right. 
The last four years of his reign he further manifested his eccentricity by put- 
ing in a prominent place on his copper coins one of the first four letters of 
the alphabet. Thus in Mauludi 1224-5 he put alif and the ne.xt year ba and 
so on, and the beginner need not be confused by finding these letter-, appar- 
ently unconnected. On the 40-cash piece the letter is put on tin.' banner of 
the elephant. The most complete information on the eoinagtr of 'ri[ipu will 
be found in Dr. Taylor’s paper being No. 1 of the Occasional .Memoirs of the 
Numismatic Society of India, which, I think, is not easily to be obtained. 
But the Catalogues of the Mysore coins in the Madras museum and in tlie 
Bangalore museum are both very full and well illustrated. (Since writing thi.s 
I find that there has appeared at Madras “The Coins of Haidar .Vli and Tipu 
Sultan” by J. R. Henderson, C.I.E. Price 4 rupees. It conl.aiiis 4 Plates 
admirably executed by the Clarendon Press and will certainly be llie leading 
authority on this subject for a long while to come.) 

The coinage of the Nizam’s Dominions is interesting and easily- obtained 
and much may be learned about Muhammadan coins by studying it. There 
were three kinds of oldHalli Sicca rupees minted at Haidarabad between 1752 
and 1853 and were current till 1904 and though not milled tliey arc well 
struck and the lettering is in deep relief. The style of inscription on the 
reverse is as follows : Sikka-i-mubdrak followed by the name of the Emperor 
of Delhi, t.e., Muhammad Shahai Alamgir or Muhammad Akhar Badshith 
while on the reverse is zarb Haidardbdd farkhanda banydd Jalds maimamt 
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mdnus, l.t’., “struck at 11. of happy foundation, in the year of his auspicious 
reign”. Only the initial of the Nizam appears, i.e., aUf for Asaph-ud-Daulah : 
sin foi' Sokandiir Ja.h. nun for Nasar-ud-Daulah and mini for Sir Mahbub 
Ali Khan Jfahadur. It was in 1854 under Sir Salar Jung that the name of 
the Ni/ain took the place of that of the Emperor of Delhi and it was 
accompanied In' the ligure 92 which represents the Prophet, as that is 
the numerical value of the letters, M. H. M. D. In 1894 the rupee was 
for the lir.st time machine-made but the inscription unchanged. In 1903 
the llalli .Mahinlhia .Sicca rupee was coined which has on the obverse a 
representation of the Ehftr .Minar with the usual inscription distributed 
around it. I’iie smaller denominations of the Halli Sicca coins have the 
same inscriptions as the rupees and these coins we often find used as studs 
and broucliv.s. Of copper coins the dab is well known with its single letter 
or parts of letters, so ciirelessly executed that it excites derision. The fact 
is that it is not coined in the usual way but slabs of copper are stamped with 
a large die having the full name and title of the Nizam upon it (and the 
full title includt!-. uKvavs that of his father), and then the slab is cut up 
roughly into small piccr'S each of which has a portion of the lettering on it. 
One of the titles of the ruler is Asaph Jah and the State is sometimes spoken 
of as the Asuphuuu State and on the coins the title is Asaph Jah Nizam 
ul Mulk Baliadtir. During the existence of the Delhi emperors the Nizam’s 
official title r\as - Subedar of the Dekkan ”. A cheap and interesting 
pamphlet entitled “Notes on the Hand Minting of Coins of India” has 
been published at Haidarabad by F. K. Viccajee, the Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the mint, which gives much valuable detailed information about 


the coinage of the Statu. 

Any one cullectiiiK cx>ins in the South will soon have his attention drawn 

to many with a inoiiograin in which a large V is the prominent letter. On 

one of tile anus of the V will be found O and on the other C and some ot 
these coins vr dl be small and thick. The letters are the initials of the Dutch 
East India Company (Vereinifjte Ostindische Compagnie). At the bottom 
will generally be the date and a letter will be sometimes on the coin indicat- 
ing the place at which it was struck, e.g., N for Nagapatam, P for Puheat, 
Cfor Colombo. There are also the copper duits or challis, which were 
current for a long lime in Cochin which was the Dutch capital, coins about 

the size of a paisa but thinner. On one side is the monogram and on the 

other the arms of Holland or of one of its provinces. The coins are well 
struck and interesting and are described and illustrated and described ^y 
lioth Tufncll and by Jackson (“Dominions, Emblems and Coins of the South 
Indian Dynasties The Danish East India Company has left behind a 



long series of coins representing the kings of Uoumiuk fiuiii !3NN to 
Most of these are dated and are struck at TraiK|ue!iar in ,i s. ■ntew iiat rude 
fashion. On the obverse is either the initial or tlie inoiiograni of the king 
with a crown over it. Small four-cash pieces are In' iar liir ooininonest of 
these coins. On the reverse of the early issues is found 1). ( ). 0. linked 
and crowned, for Dansk Ostindisk Compagni and afu.r 17.iu it changed 
to D. A. C., for Dansk Asiatisk Compagni. The fullest account o{ tlio indo- 
Danisb coinage is in an article contributed to the .Madras journal of 
Literature and Science 1888-89 by Messrs. Rangiicliari and Desikachari. 

The coins of the French East India Coinpuny art; g,i'”‘-raliy easily 
identified by having on one side the figure of a cock or of tlu; lleur-de-Iys, 
and on the reverse a letter or two in Tamil of the word Puducheri. the 
native name of Pondicheri. 

In the bazaars of the Deccan there are still to be found a large iimnbcr of 
old thick copper coins weighing from one to two hundred grains belonging 
to ancient dynasties, minted in Aurangabad, Golkonda, Hi japur ami Surat 
and inscribed in large thick Persian characters. Evtm more tmniimui, Major 
Jackson says, are the thick copper coins of the MahniUa kings of Satara, 
known as the Chhatrapati pice, especially the issue of the great Si\-aji 
(1674-80). These of course are inscribed in Devanaguri. The ordinary early 
copper coins of the southern part of the Peninsula are quiu; different in 
appearance, being generally not more than 50 grains in weight, and smaller 
and thinner. There is usually a symbol on them but seldom is an imscription 
to be found. Hence there is uncertainty as to their origin. The clearest 


arrangement and most helpful notes for a beginner are perhaps to be found 
in Major Jackson’s “ Dominions, etc., of South Indian Dynasties ” t«) which 
reference has already been made ; Loventhal’s “Coins of Tinnevidii ’’ and 
Elliot’s “ South Indian Coins” contain much relevant matter. t)i:casion;ilIy 
there may be found silver punch-marked coins. These simili Hat thin pieces 
of Sliver have been cut into various shapes and stamped with different 
symbols of which perhaps the commonest is a srnaj.1 rayed circle representing 
the sun. They are thought to date from early times and an* gener.illv 

connected with the Buddhists, but our knowledge of them d(;es not go hevund 
conjecture. 

Some early lead coins are also found with an animal on mie side and 
on the other four circles or a cross with a ball at the e.xtremitv <d each 
of the equal four arms. This too is thought to be of Buddhist origin. 

^“^torical kingdoms of 

I bow heT T symbol 

a bow, the Pandyan with Its capital at Madura and its symlxil a lish, the 
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Chola nt Taiijorr i'nr the most part and its symbol a tiger. The Western 
Chalukyas ai Kal}'rui:i had a. gold coinage with the sign of a boar, the influence 
of which, Itlliot say.;, has been lasting, for “ from the extensive circulation of 
the Chalukx'a money ivaring the flgure of this animal and its adoption by the 
succeeding dynasty of Vijayanagar, tlie name of the pieces in most of the 
vcrnacnlrirs has <:oma to be that of varaha or vavdha, i.e., boar.” As to 
these symbols Professor Rapson says it is almost certain that, in accordance 
with tlic usage of South India, historical facts are expressed by the heraldic 
symbols which, orcui' on these coins and so we may be helped in our classi> 
fication of them, a fart easily illustrated by the examples in Tufnell’s book 
and [arkson's. With Kajaraja in A.D. 1022 when the Chola dynasty was 
becoming paramount in South India, there came a new type of coin, still to 
be found in consi<lcrablu numbers, having in many cases the king’s name in 
Devanagari. In well-worn specimens perhaps only parallel wavy lines run 
across the coin; hut its style is iinmLstakable and easily recognized. The 
less-w<n-n <’oins show the form of what may be supposed to represent a man 
or a demon slanding upright with grotesquely long legs and short body and 
bv tlu; side in soim' rase.s letters either in Devanagari or in Tamil. On 
th<' reverse the man ran hi? imagined to be crouching sideways and under 
his left arm are tlii! letters whicli represent “ Rajaraja ”. It is well to become 
familiar with these fi'utures by studying the illustrations in Coin Catalogues, 


not omitting 'Hmrston’s Catalogue of Ceylon Coins in the Madras museum. 
These aio of two distinct kinds: some are thick in the middle, gradually 
becoming thin towanls the edge, in three sizes w’eighing about 60, 24 and 9 
grains respective!)' and are attributed to South India. The others of uniform 
thickness, in clearer relief and more easily deciphered, were thought by 


Prinsep to be connected with Ceylon and are generally known as the 
Ceylon series of Chola coins. They date from the 11th or 12th century. 
The copper coims of the Vijayanagar kings have been dealt with most fully 
hv Dr. Hultzsch in the 20th volume of the Indian Antiquary. They have on 
them such names as Pratapa, Harihara, Vira Bukka, Devaraya mostly in 
Devanagari hut occasionally in Kanarese or Telugu wMst a special class 
have I he word Srtdhara on one side and a symbol of an animal or of a god 
tile Otlier. The collector must not be misled by a small coin bearing the 
word Vijaya in 'rdugu. It docs not belong to the Vijayanagar dynasty but to 
the .State of Fmlucotta and is coined especially for distribution during the 
Dasarah. The figure on the obverse represents Brihadamba, the family deity 
<.f the Tondiman or Raja. These are in two styles : there are old clumsily 
struck pieces dating from 1729 and there are the pretty little modern^coms 
not half an inch in diameter apparently coined for the State at some Britis 
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mint. The district of Madura is a rich hunting ground for coins and 
several excellent collections have been formed by residents in that part. 
Old copper coins have been found in great numbers with inscriptions in 
Tamil that are nearly obliterated and such words a.s, .samara kril;ihnl;i sniidara 
pandy^a, vira pandiyan, ketu, can be conjectnrally licciplicrod. Sir \V. 
Elliot gives most that was known of these Pandyan coins .->.5 yo-ars ago and 
we do not seem to have got a great deal further yet. Still min,; promise 
much and may any day give us the key that so long ha.s been w;inte<i. On 
all such points I am sure that skilled advice and willing help nia\- lu' fotnid 
at the Bangalore museum or the Office of the Directoi <>f .Vn-li.-cological 
Research. 


For general information on coins and coin coilecling thr Xumisniatic 
-Circular is most helpful. It is issued at present ever\- two months at a yearly 
subscription of five shillings, post free, by Spink & Son of !7. I’iccadillv, 
the leading coin dealers of the Empire. It serves the piirposi' of a price 
list of the coins they have on sale and their descriptions iH' their mins arc 
perfectly reliable; when they say a coin is b yon can rely (ui its being tine, 
and when E. F. exceptionally fine, and when P it is poor. Hut tln.-rc is also 
a large amount of interesting information regarding tin; meetings of mimis- 
matic societies and finds of old coins in different parts of the empire, with 
occasional lists of second hand numismatical books, witli much else that 
need not be specified. It will be seen that Greek and Roman coinsand 
early British coins are the ones on which very large suiu.s of money may be 
spent and the collector of Indian coins must recognixe that tin- commercial 
value of his coins is little more than the value of their metal. Still the 
historical mind has other criteria of worth and it may be that in another 
hundred years the coins may have a large market value also. Since 1904 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal has issued separately a Numismatic Supple- 
ment to its Journal and this contains much information from the pens of 
some of the leading numismatists in India, and the more recent issues may 
be seen on the table of our Society’s Reading Room. The Catalogue of 
Coins in ttie Indian Museum, Calcutta, deals with more tlian 20.()0() pieces, is 
cornpiled by numismatists of the highest rank and is fully illustrated in the 
best style by he Clarendon Press. To us it is interesting to note that the 

R^de t f Bourdillon, K.c.s.i., formerly our 

Resident in Bangalore who made a special study of the coins of that province. 

similar eatable has been published for the coins of the Lahore museum 
and yet another is in the press for those of the Lucknow mu,semn. 

Sir A. Cunningham’s books, one on the Coins of Ancient India and the 
..he, on those o, Medina, India ^ a.i,. valnalt a„; anf nS 
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illustrated, but the coins he describes are to be found chiefly in the bazaars 
of North India. Rapson’s book on the Coins of India deals with them as 
sources of Indian History and is full of references to the literature of the 
subject, most useful to one who has access to a large library on oriental 
subjects. The books which Valentine is issuing will be invaluable to the 
collector wishing to identify his coins. The time taken in the compilation of 
his lists added to the manual labour involved in preparing for the lithographer 
the sketches of all the coins described lay us under great obligation to him. 
“The Copper Coins of India, Part I, ” deals with the Coins of Bengal and 
the United Provinces, Part II with those of the Punjab and contiguous 
Native States including Kashmir, price one guinea, and Part III will deal 
with those of Bombay, Rajputana and Central India. He has a similar book 
dealing with the Modern Copper coins of Eastern Muhammadan States, such 
as Turkey, Persia, Morocco, etc., and yet another on somewhat different 
lines for Sassanian coins. Tufnell gives useful hints on making casts of 
coins. It is hardly necessary to say that the so-called silver coins hawked 
about by the women folk of the Afghan horse dealers are forgeries, though 
well executed, 

We trust that these discussive notes may prove helpful to some w^ho are 
beginning to take an interest in such old coins as may be found in this part 
of the country. When however a serious attempt is made to help historical 
research the private collector will do most good by concentrating his efforts 
on some limited field. This is the unanimous testimony of leading numis- 
matists both of the East and the West. • 


7 



MYSORE CASTES TRIBES— A GENERAL SURVEY. 

{A Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 

By C. Hayavadana Rao. 


Who were the first inhabitants of India? Were the Xegrilos the first to 
settle in it and do the jungle and forest tribes of Soutli India represent them 
in these days ? • Who were the Dravidians? How did they reach India? 
What was the effect of the impact of the Aryan on tlu; nnu-Aryan in India ? 
What of caste ? Was it the invention of the Indo-Aryan or the rt>sult of a 
compromise between differing racial types, with social traits of a kind whose 
evolution did not always run on parallel lines ? These are some of the ()uestions 
that confront us at the very threshold of Indian ethncdogy. iha their study, 
the Mysore State offers many opportunities to the investigator. The State 
has many tribes and castes resident in it which deservi: ciireful stiidv. 
Investigators so far have not, by any means, exhausted the subject. Thus, 
for instance, further study of the peculiar tribe of Kudu ('.ollus secin.s iKTOssarv. 
They have many unique customs. Then there are Halo i’aiks of Xagar 
Malnad. At least one well-known investigator has drawn attention to the 


peculiar similarity between their customs and tiie Todas of the Nilgiris. Of 
the Todas, it has been said by Dr. Rivers, the latest writer on thi.s unique 
tribe of South India, that they reached the Nilgiri plateau from the Malabar 
side. The reasoning of Dr. Rivers is by no means free from doubt. Roth 
the Toda language and their customs help us to infer that they should have 


ascended the ghauts from the Mysore side. Later, in tlu:ir wake, followed the 
Kotas, whose language has been termed by Caldwell as a “ very old ” 
dialect of Kanarese, and the Badagas whose very name (Xortherner) shows their 
Mysore origm. Then, again, take the magnificent-looking Redars who fornicd 
the strength of Haidar’s great armies ; the faithful ('.ollas who have always 
preferred death to treachery to their masters ; the fine manly tribe of I’anjaras. 
who have^ many curious customs to boast of; the Gangadi Vokkaligas. who 
orm t e u k of the agricultural population, noted as much for their indust tv 
as or their shrew’d intelligence ; Kurubars though traditionallv reckonwl tlull 
re really far from being so ; and a great many other castes w ho could he 

y name . out all these more information to determine various points 
ot interest about them. ' 

writil^nrili? Castes and Tribes is to be found of the 

Mysore after the ^ “ century in 

Mjsore after the fall of benngapatam. Lreut-Col. Mark Wilks included 
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ome stray notes on certain sections of the people of Mysore in his Historical 
Sketches, a work originally published in two volumes in 1810 and 1817 res- 
pectively. Dr. brands Buchanan (afterwards known as Hamilton) also 
devoted some attention to this subject in his narrative of a Journey from 
Madras through the countries of Mysore, Canara and Malabar. Sporadic 
descriptions of individual castes and tribes, or of particular sections of them 
are also to be found in the waitings of past officers in the Mvsore Service. 
Some of these are to be seen in the earlier volumes of the Indian Antiquary, 
The District Gazetteers of Mysore and Kolar issued in the sixties of last 
century allotted some space to the different castes and tribes living in them 
but the first real attempt to give a systematic account of the more important 
of them w'as made by Mr. Rice in his editio princeps of the Mysore Gazetteer 
issued in 1876. The information contained in this publication was improved 
in the second edition of that w-ork issued in 1897. By that time much useful 
information had been collected and made public in the Census Report for 
1891. Mr. Ananda Rao’s Report on the Census of 1901 added still further to 
this information and the interest thus aw’akened in the study' of castes and 
tribes by a succession of writers prepared the way for a comprehensive survey 
of the w'hole of them by a special agency. This w'as rendered the more 
necessary when the Government of India, at the instance of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, undertook a general Bthnographic 
Survey of British India for which a scheme was drawn up by the late Sir 
H.H. Risley. In pursuance of this scheme, the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore directed an Ethnographic Survey of the State and 
appointed the late Mr. H. V. Nanjundaiya, M.A., M.L., C.I.E., as Director of 
the same. In this connection, Mr. E. Thurston, the then Superintendent of 
the Madras Museum, was enabled to conduct an anthropometric survey of the 
people of the State as well. His results are included in Tribes and Castes of 
Southern India. Mr. H. V. Nanjundaiya’s descriptions of the Castes and Tribes 
of Mysore have been issued tentatively as bulletins by the Mysore Government 
Press, Bangalore, and a consolidated edition of the work has been long overdue. 

In the general survey attempted herein, I have used with care not only the 
information gleaned from these various sources but also something gathered 
by myself while I was privileged to work W'ith Mr. Thurston in his anthropo- 
metric survey of the State. The object aimed at is not so much a study of each 
individual caste as a study of the general rites, customs and habits of the main 
castes of the State with a view to drawing certain general conclusions there- 
from. These conclusions I propose to set down under these primary heads :— 

1. Evidence of Matriarchate. 

2. Pre-Marital Communism, 
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3. Post- Marital License. 

4. Divorce. 

5. Polygamy. 

6. Widow-Remarriage : 

(a) Levirate. 

(b) Form of Remarriage. 

7. Influence of Brahmanism. 

8. Restrictions on Marriage. 

9. Totemism. 

10. Hypergamy. 

11. Forms of Marriage : 

i. (a) Purchase of Bride. 

(6) Relics of Marriage by capture. 

ii. Marriage ceremonies. 

iii. Marriage seasons. 

12. Adoption. 

13. Inheritance. 

14. Other minor characteristics. 

15. Funeral ceremonies. 

16. Some unusual or curious customs* 


The above heads, however, do not by any means exhaust the subject. 
There are other points to consider, snch for instance, the connectiun of the 
Mysore tribes and castes with those of identical or allied names in the adjoin- 
ing British Provinces ; the filiation of some of those now exclusively resident 
in the British districts with those found in this State ; the inferences that 
could be drawn in regard to the ultimate racial origins of the Mysore 
Castes and Tribes from their physical characteristics as made out from 
Mr. Thurston’s survey, etc. These questions, however, I do not propose to touch 
upon in the present paper. I am just now concerned only w ith the ethno- 
graphic aspect of Mysore Castes and Tribes; the anthropometric and other 
aspects may be taken up later, in a different paper, if that is found possible. 

General Characteristics of Mysore Castes. 

So far as enquiries have gone, there is no evidence among any of the castes 

and tribes of Mysore of the general existence at sometime in tlie past or now 
ot Polyandry. 


of the existence, however, at one time of muticrechi (or mother 

^ V, this system, often called 

he Matriarchate, descent was traced and property transmitted in the female 

hne. Earlier writers supposed this to be a relic of a state of society where 
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owing to promiscuity or polyandry it was impossible to affiliate the children. 
Recent opinion, however, inclines to the view' that its origin is to be sought 
rather in the fact that paternity itself w'as once not understood. In those 
primitive times a w'oman’s children belonged to her family rather to her 
husband’s. Among many castes and tribes in the State, a man actually 
seeks to continue his family at the present day through a daughter w’ho 
lives in his house. This is so among the Kurubas, Bedas, Vaddas, Dombars, 
Madigas, Holeyas and Killekyatas. Among most of these, w'hen there are no 
sons born of the marriage, adoption is hardly ever resorted to. Instead the 
lineage is perpetuated through the daughter. The daughter, in this case, is 
not given away in marriage as usual but is dedicated to the God or Goddess — 
Saivite or Vaishnavite according to the caste of the family — and turned, as it is 
called, into a Basavi. This term, literally meaning “ She-Bull,” carries 
with it the import of “ procreator ”. This name has been given because she 
raises progeny for the family of her father. A Basavi, after dedication, 
usually remains in her father’s house and can consort with any one belonging 
to her own caste or a superior caste. Her children belong to her father and 
inherit direct from him. She has herself all the rights of a son and in default 
of sons inherits all her father’s property. Her issues not only inherit her 
father’s property but are also deemed for every purpose — including marriage 
— legitimate. The ceremony of dedication is essentially the same among all 
those castes. Among the Kurubas, a day is selected and the girl is led in 
procession under a cloth canopy carried overhead, like an ordinary bride, to 
the temple, a kalasa (a consecrated pot of water) and fruits (five coconuts, 
five date fruits, etc.) and rice and betel leaves being carried by a married 
w'oman. After prostrations to the God or Goddess at the temple and the 
presiding (priest), the girl is seated on a l^cufibli (blanket), facing 

the East. Then the permission of the caste Guru is obtained for the tying 
of the tali, which is tied by an elderly Basavi or a married wmman, who 
before doing so rubs her hands and feet with saffron. A Kankana (yvnst- 
band) of betel leaves is also tied to her right hand. Then the assembled 
people throw yellow coloured rice upon her by way of blessing. This is 
followed by her being made to put on silver bangles and toe rings— other 
symbols of a married woman. The ceremony is followed by a caste dinner. 
Among the Bedas, the approximation of the ceremony to a regular marriage 
is even more striking. The regular marriage booth of twelve pillars is 
erected, a procession goes to the temple where the girl is seated by the side 
of a dagger and the tali is tied to her by the PMw/nMpriest) or her 
maternal uncle's son. The caste dinner follows and the ceremony is over. 
After three days, the girl is free to take to her bed any man who is not of a 
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caste lower than .her own. The first person who receives her favours has 
generally to pay her father the expenses incurred by him for making her a 
Basavi. Among the Madigas, the dagger placed beside the girl is worshipped 
by the girl pouring over it some rice in token of her having been wedded to it. 
Then the tali is tied by th^Pujari or an old Basavi, after touching tlie dagger 
with it. The girl next carries the dagger and places it witliin tiie temple. The 
Pujari gives her a cane and a begging pouch which sin; lumgs on her left 
shoulder. She is then branded on the shoulders with a Shankha and a Chakra. 
If she is a virgin, she is branded with a Chakra on her breast. I'ormerlv it is 
said that the girl was required to sleep three nights in the temple, but now she 
spends one night there and often this is also dispensed with. A girl thus 
turned a Basavi among the Madigas may consort with men of any caste except 
a Holeya. A much simpler form of ceremony is observed if the dedication 
takes place on the marriage day of the God at the Kviruhatti Mailari Temple. 
Here annually in March and April a very large number of girls are turned 
into Basavis. They are first bathed and then brought to the temple where 
in front of it the wrist-bands and the talis are tied to them. Thev, thereafter 
sleep that night m the temple and then go to their homes. During the anmial 
festival of Manamma, the presence of some .Madiga Basavis is secured wher- 
ever they are available When new pots are brought for this festival and 
when the buffalo is led to the sacrificial post, Basavis come dancing and 
singing songs in praise of Mariamtna and spitting on the hy-standers. The 

gmfacance of their connection with the festival of the Godcic.s.s i.s not dear 

Possibly It might refer to the belief that the worship of this popular Goddess 
-as those of the Divine Mothers so largely believed in by the people in 
Southern India-had its origin in mother-kin. Among the vLda.s, over-aged 

diaae. * It “a "S 

permission to do so at a meeting r,f ^ ^ formal 

give her a handful of the food prepared for Te”/ consent, 

P or caste. The chief distinction between 
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a Basavi and a Kulambidda is that, while the former’s children are looked 
upon as legitimate, the latter’s are treated as illegitimate. The children of a 
Basavi inherit direct from their grandfather while those of a Kulambidda do 
not. The affiliation of a son-in-law in the family is also widely prevalent. 
Among the Holeyas, a resident son-in-law receives an equal share of his 
father-in-law’s property with his brothers-in-law. Among the Bedas, Vaddas, 
Gangadikara Vokkaligas, Morasu Vokkaligas, Gollas and a section of Ganigas! 
a similar custom, called in Tehigu and ^Icmcvd^lcitci-iKx- in Kannada, 

is found to be prevalent. It is rare among Komatis but is not altogether 
unknown. According to this custom when a man has no sons, a daughter is 
married to a man who agrees to become a member of the family and who 
thereafter resides in the father-in-law’s house and inherits his estates for his 
children. Illatom literally means acting as the son of the family. A son-in- 
law thus affiliated gets a share in the property equal to that of the son and 
in the absence of any sons becomes sole heir to the father-in-law. A Basavi 
and an Illatom son-in-law as such perform the funeral obsequies of the 
father or father-in-law from whom they inherit. 

Among most castes and tribes in the State, the important position 
assigned to a woman’s brother gives us a glimpse of the days when the family 
centred round the mother and her brother and not her husband. It might be 
stated that the universal practice among castes and tribes of the State is for a 
man to ask for the hand of his sister’s daughter either for himself or for his 
son. It is a binding custom among the Korachas that the first two daughters 
of a woman must be given, at a reduced bride-price, to her brother to be 
married either by himself or to his sons. If he has no sons and does not 
himself stand in need of the girls for marriage, his right to them is exercised 
by his getting two-fifths of the bride-price payable for each of them at 
their marriage. The usual bride-price in the caste — 20 pagodas — is reduced 
to 12 pagodas if th.e maternal uncle takes the bride. Among the Vaddas, the 
bride-price varies from Rs. 7 to Rs. 15, according to family custom, but this 
amount may be compounded for by the bridegroom agreeing to serve his 
father-in-law till he begets a female child and presents her to his brother- 
in-law. Among the Sanyasis, very often the son-in-law remains in his 
father-in-law’s house until he becomes a father of two or three children before 
he settles down separately. The right to a sister’s daughter is not lost 
even when the sister lives unmarried in her father’s house. In such a case, 
the brother does not himself marry such a sister’s daughter but he has no 
objection to take her in marriage to his son. The maternal uncle, indeed, 
has to be consulted in regard to the marriage of his nephew or niece and not 
infrequently he himself makes all the arrangements necessary in connection 
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with it. Among the Kurubas, Agasas, Helavas, Killekyatas, Kumbaras, 
Sadas, Idigas, Nayindas, Tigalas, etc., it is the right and (iut>- of the mater- 
nal uncle to cut the chief post of Kalli {Euphorbia Tirnkalli) required for 
erecting the marriage booth. It is this post which ensures, it is said, the 
continuity of the line. Among the Holeyas, the Zc// is tied to thi; liride liy 
the maternal uncle. Among the Komatis a portion of the presents made to the 
bride must go to the maternal uncle and another portion to tin- bride’s sister. 
Among the Sales and the Nagaratas, a peepul branch is cut and brought by 
the maternal uncle for erecting the marriage booth and he is paid Rs. 4-8-0 for 
his trouble. Among the Idigas and Telugu Banajigas, lliu tiut\- of tying 
the chaplet (Bhasinga) to the bridegroom’s forehead is discharged by the 
maternal uncle. Among the Kumbaras, a chaplet tied cun only be removed 
by the maternal uncle. Among the Kumbaras, the bride is brought to the 
marriage booth by her maternal uncle. So also among the Helavas and 
Gangadi Vokkaligas. 

Among the Morasu Vokkaligas, the maternal uncle ties the fringes of the 
cloths of the bride and bridegroom as soon as the tMi is tied and tiiey then 
exchange rice and salt, a sign of swearing mutual fidelity. Among the Kadu 
Gollas, the bride-price is made over by the father, on payment, to the 
maternal uncle. Among the Medaras, the bride is a second time given away 
by the maternal uncle. Similarly among the Korachas, the maternal uncle 


cuts the Nerala {Jambolanct) tree. Among the Tigalas, no marriage can be 
agreed to without the maternal uncle consenting to it. A parent so agreeing 
is tried by the caste tribunal and adequately dealt with for his tielinqnency. 
Among the Komatis, the maternal uncle’s daughter is claimed as of right by 
his sister. The phrase Komati Menariham, literally meaning the Komati's 


niatemal relationship, is a well-known one. It really means a relationship 
from which there is no escape. Where a man has no daughter to give in 
marriage to his sister’s son, he has to secure a girl for him. Indeed, this pro- 
minence at marriages of the maternal uncle, the claiming at the time of marriage 
of the milk-price (lit. breast milk wages) * among certain castes and tribes by 
the mother, besides the bride-price, which went wholly apparently to the 

niother’s brother and now partially to him, and the practical obliteration of 

the father and his rights during the time the marriage lasts--all these show 
that in ages past the mother and her brother possessed rights which later 
were usurped by the father. A few other customs indicating mother-right 
may be added here. When a Koracha girl gets tattooed for the first time, 
her paternal aunt is invited to a dinner and presented with a new cloth on the 
A brother IS entitled to the hand of eve n 'his younger sister’s 

C/. Tamil mulaipal Kuli, ' wages for breast"iii'iik, ~ 
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daughter when he loses his first wife and he cannot get a woman to wed him. 
Among the Tigalas, after the marriage is over, when the couple go to 
prostrate before the consecrated pots, the sister of the bridegroom bars the 
passage till he utters the name of his wife. He refuses and tries to get off by 
a promise of giving her a cow or the first-born daughter in marriage to her 
son. Sfmilarly, among the Telugu Banajigas, the sister bars the passage and 
gets a promise from the bridegroom that he would give the first-born daughter 
to her son. Among the Madigas, the remnants of the ceremonial feast 
[Biiwada Pujc) must go to the bride’s relations, as a matter of right. When 
a woman is divorced, she sa}-s, she goes to “her mother’s house” and not to 
“ her father’s”. Tins is significant in view of what we have said above 
about mother-right. The mother’s property, whatever it is, usually goes to 
her daughter and not to lier husband or sons. 

Pre-marital Communism. 

Among the majority of castes and tribes, a great deal of freedom is allow- 
ed between the sexes prior to the marriage, so long as they confine their 
ainouns to members of their own or a superior caste. Most castes strictly 
prohibit intercourse between persons of the same exogamous group, but it 
none the less occasionally takes place. In such a case, the usual. practice 
(as among the Vaddas) is to make the man pay a fine to the caste which 
is double the usual amount and to require him to marry her. If he declines 
to do so, he is put out of caste, and she is allowed to marry any other 
person. Among the Holeyas, sexual license before marriage is connived at 
or at least tolerated. If a young woman remains unmarried in her father’s 
house, she may entertain casual visitors, and if she forms a permanent 
connection tlius, the man may tie a tali to her. The usual bride-price has to 
be paid and the issue of such a marriage is considered legitimate even 
though they were born before the tying of the tali. In some places an 
unmarried girl might with impunity live with any caste man, but if she 
becomes pregnant .she has not only to marry her lover (unless he rejects 
her) but has to pay to the caste a fine of Rs. 8. The man is also fined by 
the Headman, who may require the man to marry the girl. If he refuses, 
he is put out of ea.ste. * The woman has then the right to take another man, 
the betrayer being compelled to compensate her by paying Rs. 25 and 
giving her requisite new clothing. Very similar customs prevail among the 
Madigas, Gangadikar Vokkaligas, Idigas, Upparas, Kumbaras mnd Handi 
Jogis. Among the Korachas, a woman may remain unmarried without 
incurring any social odium. But if she has a secret lover, she must 
disclose his name and marry him, if he is a casteman, after paying a. fine 
to the caste. If he is of a superior caste, she pays a fine and marries a 
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casteman If he is of a lower _ caste,, she is thrown out of caste. Among 

hfrigaias, a man may consort with a woman of any caste e.xcept the 

^•est, such as a Holeya. Madiga, etc., and h=s children are reckoned as 
Tigalas. Among the Dombars, sexual lapse before marriage is proverbial. If 
an unmarried girl becomes pregnant by a man of the same caste, she has^to 
marry him and the man has to pay the full bride-price m addition t© a hne 
levied from him which goes to the caste headman. If he refuses to many he 
is put out of caste, and the woman is purified by the headman giving her 
consecrated water. She may then marry another man or become a regular 

prostitute, after paying a small fine to the caste. If an unmarried woman 

should bear children to a man of higher caste, she and her children are made 
to pay a fine and admitted into the caste after an expiatory ceremony. This 
ceremony consists in cutting a few locks of her hair, slightly burning her 
tongue with a bit of gold, making her swallow some consecrated 
cowdung and getting her to beg pardon of the Guru of tin; cdsto. She 
may thereafter marry any one of the caste, to whom she goe^, \\ ith the 
children. If, however, she elects to become a caste prostitute, she may do so 
after being dedicated as such by a regular ceremony. This is rather an 
elaborate one but is not dissimilar to the ceremony of dedication of a 


Basavi. 'The chief points to notice are that only Basavis take part in it, that 
the tali is tied by the maternal uncle of the girl, and that the girl ohtain,s 
formal license from the assembled castemen and the headman for the life 
she is hereafter to lead. Among one section of the caste, a measure filled 
with rice with a cotton thread round it is placed, at the time of dedication, 
beside the girl to represent the bridegroom when she sits in the temple at 
the time the ceremony takes place. A woman thus dedicated must restrict 
hen amours to castemen or to members of a superior caste. Among the 
Banjaras though the seducing of an unmarried woman is met w ith heavy 
punishment, still it is not discountenanced. The man is made to undergo 
a modified form of marriage with the girl, after the payment of a line to 
the caste and compensation to the parents. This renders the previous 
offspring of the union legitimate. If the man is unwilling to niarr\' her, 
she pays a small fine and is taken into the caste with her children. She 
then is at liberty to marry any member of the caste, who takes her along 
w'ith the children, without incurring any social odium. During the Holi Feast, 
the women of this caste go out to collect doles for the festival and any lapses 
they may be guilty of in the course of their wanderings are easily condoned. 
Festivals of this kind are regarded as affording an occasion for great sexual 
license amongst many primitive communities in India and also in other parts 
of the. world. 
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Post-marital License. 

Though the chastity of the wife is generally valued and is, as a matter of 
fact, the rule among most castes and tribes, great freedom is known to prevail 
within the limits of the caste among them. Among the Kurubas, for instance, 
adultery on the part of a woman with a man of the same or a higher caste is 
condoned by the tribal head, but if the man who receives her favours be of a 
lower caste, she is put out of the caste. She is compelled to remove herself 
to the Madiga quarters and cattle horn and bones and margosa leaves are 
thrown into her house, evidently to show that she has become as low as the 
Madigas in the estimation of her quondum castemen. Among the Bedas, 
Agasas, Besthas, Tigalas, Morasu Vokkaligas, Idigas, Upparas, Kurabaras and 
Medaras, if the husband has no objection the wife’s adultery may be expiated 
for by the payment of a fine to the caste. Among the Korachas, sale or mort- 
gage of wives is not uncommon. Among the thieving section of this caste, the 
children born to a. married woman through liaison during the time her 
husband has been away serving his sentence in a jail are reckoned and acknow'-- 
ledged as his own b}’ the latter after he returns home. A similar custom is 
prevalent among the Banjaras. In the same caste, the wife is not infrequently 
considerably older than the husband by reason of the man not foregoing his 
right to the hand of his sister’s daughter. In consequence of this custom, the 
women are allowed to cohabit with near relatives, the husband acknowledging 
the children l)orn by such connection as his own. Among the Dombars, 
elopement after the marriage of a woman is common and is expiated for 
by the payment of a fine to the caste, besides reimbursement to the husband 
of his marriage expenses. If the husband refuses to have her back, the 
woman i,s fined by the caste Panchayat and turned into a regular caste 
prostitute {Kulambidda). Among the Madigas, it is said that a wife who is 
living with a person other than her lawful husband may after the lapse 
of some years be reconciled to her husband and go back to his protection 
with any children which may have been born to her in the interval. A 
somewhat similar custom prevails among the Handi Jogis. Among many 
other castes, such as theGollas, Killekyatas, Mondarus, Helavas and others, 
infidelity on the part of a wife is condoned by the husband, and the caste 

panchayats only inflict nominal fines. 

Divorce. 


Marriage being a religious sacrament among orthodox Hindus Brahmans 
and those following their customs in this matter— divorce as such does not exist, 
though infidelity might mean expulsion from the caste to a marrie. woman 
Among others, however, divorce is both simple and easy. ^ 

brought about at the instance of either party for infidehty on the part of 
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the- wife or incompatibility of temper between the parties or loss of caste b)- 
either party. A hne is usually paid to the caste by the party mljudyed to he 
at fault. In either case the wife has to return to her husband the 
tali tied to her on the marriage occasion. Also the jewels il an\- presented 
to her then, as also the bride-price, . and the marriage expenses incurred 
by the husband, in case she marries another man. In ease slu; marries 
her paramour, the bride-price and the amount of the marriage expenses of 
the previous husband will be collected from him. .Such a nKU’riai;e is 
always in the Kudike form. The bride-price paid for a divonaal woman 
varies, but is usually considerably less than the regular l>ride-pri(:e. It is said 
that, after divorce, the parties cannot reunite if they wislual to do so. Among 
the Besthas, the paramour has onl^^ to pay half tlie marriage expenses 
.to the first husband. Among the Tigalas, impotency is a reasonable 
groimd for divorce on the part of a wife. In such a eose, slie returns th('. 
tali to her husband and remarries after paying a small line to the caste. 
In case the husband refuses to consent to the dissolution of tlu‘ marriage tie, 
the w'oman has only to return her fdli to the Gait da and ikifurdiary in a caste 
assembly, after which she ceases to be liis wife. Ainnng, \'a<i{las. when a 
divorce takes place, the bride-price is not returned. l^irenls desiring to 
take daughters w^ho have been divorced by their hushands liave to pax’ 
a fine to the caste. Despite all these restrictions, diwnce is singularly 
popular in this caste. A proverb goes to the effect tliat "a woman wlm has 
consorted with seven men is a respectable Boyi f/.c., Vaddal iiiatron'b Among 
the Korachas and the Handi Jogis, divorce enjoys a similar pc^pnlarity. 
Some castes do not permit so much latitude. Tims among f lu; Kadu (bdlas, 
a divorced woman is not allowed to remarry. In fac't she is pul out cd 
caste. Similarly, among the Devangas and the KumlK>ras, the woman 
cannot marry a second time after obtaining a divcfrcax Among the bligas, 
in some parts of the State, the woman is not allowed to reniairv until 
the death of her first husband. x'\n'iong Gollas, though the woman caim^)! 
remarry, she may live in the keeping of a man of the sattu* ( nsten Among Uu* 
Killekyatas the separation is signalled by the husband's taking, aua\' the 

and bangles given by him and by tearing the loost^ end of the wifeds 
garment. A similar custom is found among the Handi J(?gis. Amonglbc 
Banjaras, divorce may be obtained almost at will, the (ml\' roudition 
necessary being the assent of the Nayak for which one rupee! has to hv, 
paid as a fee. If the woman is pregnant at the time, the child may, after 
Its birth, be claimed by the previous husband and taken poRKession of. 

Polygamy. 

T ough both Hmdy Law and usa^e allow a man to take as imun- wives 
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as he desires, it is only rarely that a man of any caste or tribe takes advantage 
of the privilege. The special reasons that might sanction a second wife are 
the failure of the first to bear a son, or her affliction by an incurable disease 
or infirmity. In such cases not only the consent of the first wife but also of 
the caste is necessary. Usually the wife herself moves first in the matter and 
arranges for tlie second marriage of her husband. She not infrequently encour- 
ages her liusbaMci to take a second wife to save the family from extinction. 
Where a sister of the first wife is available, she is usually taken in marriage as 
the second wife, the first wife playing the part of a mother to her in her 
husband’s house. Some amount of compulsory polygamy prevails among certain 
castes (for example, tlie Banjaras) owing to the practice which prevails amongst 
them of exijccting a man to marry his elder brother’s widow. Among most 
castes (t’.g'. Kurubas and Holeyas) it is usual to discourage Polygamy by levying 
a fine on the party guilt\- of it. When a man marries a second wufe, while the 
first one is still alive, he is made to pay Savati Hana (or co-wife’s price) which 
is sometimes about half as much again as the bride-price current in the caste. 

Widow Remarriage. 

.\mong the higher castes widows do not remarry as marriage is considered 
a religions sacrament. This theory, however, has not permeated the generality 
of Hindu castes and trilics in the State. Among those_ who do not remarry 
their widows are the Komatis, Kadu Gollas, sections of the Idigas, Nayindas, 
Devangas and Kumbaras, the non-Lingayat Sadas, Nagartas, Banajigas (except 
the Mamuita section, who are regarded as being low in tbe social scale) and 
the Ganigas. 'I’lie Gollas, Morasu Vokkaligas and Knnehigas stand in a mid- 
position. They discountenance widow remarriage, but if a widow chose to re- 
marry or live with a widower as his concubine, she is allowed to do so and her 
cliildnm form a Salii or branch of their own. The members of the caste do 
not intermarry with them though they have no objection to interdine. 
Among some castes (notaldy the remarrying section of Kumbaras) the restric- 
tion as to intermarriage extends only to three generations, after which 
JitH amnuhium is restored. Amongst the Kadu Gollas, the feeling against 
remarriage is intense. They, indeed, believe that a woman on losing her 
husband becomes the bride of the tutelary deity and so she can neither remarry 
nor he allowed to part with her bangles and which she is allowed to wear 
as usual. Excepting the castes mentioned, widow remarriage is extremely 
common in the State. Usually there is no restriction as to the number 
of times a widow can marry. Among ’V^addas, Dombars, Korachas, Handi 
Jogis a woman remarries as many as seven times. Among the Gangadikar 
Vokkaligas it is usual to remarry as many as three times. Some of this caste 
believe that jiersistent remittent fever (quartant ague) is cured if the person 
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suffering from it drinks water given by a thrice married woman. Except 
among the Banjaras a widow cannot marry her deceased husband’s brother, 
elder or younger. Among most castes she cannot marry any agnatic relation 
of her late husband. The restriction is e.xtended among a few other castes 
{e.g., Kurubas, Helavas, Bedas, Sanyasis and Holeyas) to all persons belonging 
to the e.xogamous sept of the husband. Among the Korachas, however, though 
she cannot marry her late husband’s brother, she may many any one 
belonging to his division or sept. It is usual for the widow, especially 
when she is young and without children, to return to Iier mother’s house 
before offering herself again for marriage. Among the Idigas there can 
be no question of remarriage while the widow stays in her late husband’s 
house. This right of remarriage is, however, subject to certain conditions. 
These are that she should obtain the consent of her i:>arents, the parents 
of her late husband and of the caste headman. She should also hand over 
the children, if any, by the first marriage, to her late husband’s parents. 
She should also in some cases return the jewels (including the tali) which 
her previous husband might have given her. Among some castes (c.r/., Uppa- 
ras) a further payment called the “ release money ” should be made to the late 
husband’s parents. Among most castes, a widow may marry only a widower, 
but a bachelor may marry her by payment of a fine and by purfonning in 
addition a mock marriage with a tree (usually as among the l'j)i)aras and 
Helavas), the Ekke {Calafropis Gigantea) or other inanimate object. A bride- 
price has to be paid but it is usually a sum smaller than (sometimes half) that 
paid for a virgin bride. A widower when he wants to marr)- a virgin bus, on 
the contrar}^ to pay an enhanced bride-price. Among certain ca.stes (c.g., 
Nayindas, Madigas, and Agasas) among whom a widow can remarry as many 
times as she likes, it is said that at every subsequent marriage the bride-price 
is reduced to half the amount paid at the previous marriage. It is said that 
this reduction is made in the bride-price because, as among the Korachas, the 
new husband has to maintain until they are grown up, the children of the 
previous marriage. Among the ’V’addas, widow marriage is very popular ; 
a widow may marry her late husband’s cousins. The bride-price paid 
fora widow goes to the previous husband’s parents or in default to the 
widow’s parents. Among some castes (e.g., Idigas) this is returned by the 
parents of the late husband to the caste. It is usual also to levy a further 
fine from the new husband which among most castes goes to the caste Guru, 
who, as among the Kurubas, in return presents to the couple some consecra- 
ted cowdung ashes. Among the Korachas the amount paid to the caste bv 
the previous husband is returned to his heir, an equivalent sum being paid 
to it by the new husband. 
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The Levirate. 

There are in the State but a few traces of the Levirate, the custom 
by which a widow is taken as the wife of the younger brother of her 
late husband. This type of this old-world custom should not be confused 
with the similail^- -named one prevalent among the Jews, the object of which 
was to provide a son for the deceased. Hindu Law Books refer to the 
practice called N I YOG A which, as a rule, was permitted only where the 
widow' w'as childless, with the object of providing a son for the first husband. 
Maim e.xpressly states that cohabitation should cease as soon as one or, at 
most, two sons have been begotten. But this idea of raising offspring for 
the deceased is entirely absent, so far as can be gathered, from the only 
known instance in which (in the State) the younger brother is required to 
marry the elder brother’s wndow. This occurs among the Banjaras. 
According to the custom prevalent in this caste, the younger brother of 
the deceased husband is considered the most eligible person to marry a 
widow. This rule is carried so far as to sanction the marriage of a widow 
with a boy of tender years with liberty to live with another person as 
substitute till he attains the proper age. She then rejoins him bringing 
with her any children she may have meanwhile borne. Of late, however, 
this custom is being discredited and a stranger is preferred to a brother- 
in-law w'ho is not of proper age. In such cases, the tali tied by the 
deceased husband with the bride-price paid for her at the time of the second 
marriage goes to the younger brother. When a widow marries her husband’s 
younger brother no fresh bride-price is paid, which seems to indicate that 
the widow belongs not merely to her dead husband but also to her husband’s 
family. This is in accordance with Gautama’s well-known text “People say 
the woman belongs to the husband’s family, not to the husband alone. ” 
In this caste, it is further stated that, formerly, when a husband became 
unfit either by old age or impotency, his younger brother could marry her as 
if she w'ere a wddow but this practice has entirely disappeared now. The only 
other caste in which there are indications of the existence at one time of this 
type of levirate is the Handi Jogis. Among these though it is unusual for a 
widow to marry her late husband’s younger brother, the caste does not object 
to his keeping her as his concubine. In such a case, the liaison is overlooked 
and the issue is freely admitted as members of the caste. The evidence, 
scanty as it is, confirms the conclusion of Sir Edward Gait that, while the 
custom may sometimes have originated with the object of raising up seed 
to the deceased husband, it did not always do so. More often it seems 
to be a survival of fraternal polyandry, or at least of a state of society 
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where" the woman was regarded as a chattel bought with a i»ricu and at 
the disposal of her husband’s heirs. 

Form of Remarriage. 

When a widow marries her late husband’s younger brotiu r, as among 
the Banjaras, there is hardly any ceremony excepting that the iu;w husband 
has to supply to his caste fellowmen betel and nut and pmx idc for them 
a drink. In other cases, there is a kind of maimed cereii!. my that is 
usually performed on the occasion. This is known amoiig must <-asti's as 
ifadife (or commingling) as opposed to the Maduvc (nr marriage) in the 
case of a virgin bride. Sometimes it is called Hinidike or the com ming- 
ling preceded by the present of a new cloth to the widow In lier new hii.sband. 
Married women cannot take part in it, nor could the laanarried woman make 
herself visible to any married women for three days after her wedding. Xor 
can they ever take part in the celebration of virgin marriages and other 
auspicious occasions. The marriage takes place usually during tlie dark 
fortnight, on a day fixed after sunset and often after darkii(.'ss has .set in, in 
the presence of the assembled castenien. The bride usually hathes, puts on 
the new cloth given by the new husband, who ties the Idli n> her after 
paying the bride-price usual in the caste. The usual caste tii liner follows. 


Among some castes the ceremony is somewhat more elaborate, as among the 
Madigas but the essential portion of the ceremony is the same. Among the 
Vaddas the faA’ (a string of black beads in this caste) is tied citlier by the 
new husband or by one of the widows present. Among tiut I)<>mhurs, the 
cloth presented must be white in colour. Among the Sanya.sis the tali is a 
string of Rudrakshi {Eleocarpiis Ganitras) beads tied by the hnsliaiul. .\niong 
the Idigas, in some places, the mi is tied by the maternal uncle of tlic new 
husband or the headman of the caste. 

A peculiar form of the ceremony is prevalent among tlu* Agasus of 
Davangere and near about. The man after being bathed and dressed in new 
cloths is seated in a dark room, before the caste people asseinliled. The 

widow about to be remarried, similarly bathed and dressed, is conducted to 

that room, arriving at which she knocks at the door. The man inside asks 
her who she is and what she has come therefor, the woman replie.s that she 
has: come to light a lamp in the room. The headman and other caste people 

di V to tie mi after which betel and nuts are 

aistribiited and the ceremony closes with a dinner. 

{To he continued,) 



MANDALAPtJRUSHA AND HIS AGE/"' 

By Pandit M. Raghava Iyengar. 


Of the three great Nighandus in Tamil Literature, namely Thivakaram, 
Pingalanthai and Cudamani, it is well-known that the Cudamani is the latest 
and most modern. All that is known about its author is that he is one named 
Mandalapurushar and that he is a native of Veerapuram or Veerai.or Peru- 
mandur in Thondaimandalamt and that he lived during the flourishing reign 
ofa Krishnaroya'I who was also his patron ; and did compile this laborious 
work at the instance of his preceptor and guru Gunabhadra who was the 
Maecenas of poets in his time and who was also well versed in Tamil Literature 
and Astrology and was the occupant of the Jain religious at Thirunarun- 
kunrai in the Tirukkoyilur Taluk. The work of this author 

has been called Nighandu Cudamani (or the crown gem of Nighandus) and 
hence the name Cudamani given in later times to the production as a whole§. 
The author is obviously a Jain. 

When did this celebrated author flourish ? Mr. T. S. Kuppuswami Sas- 
triar of Tanjore in a very learned essay he has contributed to a monthly 
called ‘ Tamilakam that was published from the same place, attempts 
to assign A.D. 898 as the age when this Mandalapurushar must have presum- 
ably lived i|. For arriving at this conclusion he has taken the couplet : 

‘‘ SLceo^irl^ Lj inr assr 

uiripviis (^QSBruptr'^(n^is!r ueis^BpwemL-.eOQj^(nj‘Qear 

and the words * occurring therein as refering 

to the achievements of Gunabhadra and concludes it must be the well-known 
Gunabhadra who h 3 ,d undertaken and finished the latter portion of Maha- 
purana in Sanskrit in 898 A.L). and was the contemporary of a Rashtrakuta 
king named Krishna Raja II, whose name entirely coincides with the name of 
the monarch also mentioned to be the contemporary of the author of Cuda- 
mani. And if as is common with all historical writers fr om t his analogy of 

^ Translated by R. Sesbadri, B.a., B.l, ■ ' ^ 

t See Thondaimandala Sathakam Verse— 

\§i^Qanvmi^£ii i ^ : 

:i: ^rrenrrobr irfriijm WL^Qu)sBru 

§ uidisTsrfliJU iffassBr® si_iTU)65Bf)(?UJOT Offirn'6-&r^S!n!iuub-5r ” See the IntroduetDry chapter of 

Ciulamani. See also the verse in the preceding foot-note 1 . 

11 Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar ^dopts the above view of Mr. Kuppuswami Sastnar; see 

Mythic Society Journal, Vol. V, 1914-1915, pp. 30, 37. 
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names he concludes that the authoi' of the Cudamani must have lived in 898 
A.D. it is only natural, and what all we could suggest for and against the 
probabilities of this theory is whether it is being confirmed in the light of 
other independent materials that we have got, both external, and internal from 
the works of the author himself by which we could be justified in assigning 
so early a date as the 9th Century A.D. 

First taking the introductory chapter of the Cudarnani we find the author 
in the first three stanzas beginning with Oi^iT»)Qs\iir(S Oufl-^.wjssBT'/fsG’^a/rsBr ” and 
ending with speaking about the achievements of his pre- 

ceptor and patron, and then only in the fourth stanza that deals about 

himself he says ^‘fic^ULfai^u Ljirirmri^ Q^iuQ^irsk (3mru.siresr(^druessfiiBg 

ifis»ri_®)ffl«5rg?(oair ” in the couplet already cited. The question therefore arises 


whether this particular distinction of having compiled the Thiruppugal puranam 
goes to the credit of Gunabhadra or Mandalapurusha, his disciple. No doubt 
the words “■ Ljinremi^ Q.s=ujQ^rrek^^ are placed in such a position that 

they might either qualify Gunabhadra or Mandaiava. But if we look to the 


fact that in the three preceding stanzas the author seeks to give a complete 
account of the achievements of his religious preceptor and only in the fourth 
where speaking about himself he gives out this achievement What is the 
natural inference ? Would we not infer that the authorship of Thiruppugal- 
puranam is mentioned to the credit of Mandaiava rather than to that of his 
Acharya’ And what is more natural than this explanation since, if the author 
has sought to have given it to the credit of his Guru, he would have mentioned 
it in the first three stanzas which would give no cause for doubt and not in 
the fourth where he speaks only about himself and where the words referring 
to such a great achievement on the part of his patron and precejitor would 

givemise to a duplicate meaning and would itself cause a probable suspicion 

in the minds of his preceptor and everyone who reads the introduction that 
the author sought the benefit of the wording either to refer to his Guru or 
by .mplicafon r*r to himsoH The author iu order to obviate ,1) these 
dilhculties might have naturally mentioned this incident in the orecedinc 

orofrr “■ — 

anH «11 ih qualifies Gunabhadra 

and ail the achievements refer only to the preceptor, it will be easily seen that 

thi^r leaves us wondedng who 

thi= ^^Jandalava is, and under the circumstances it would be only naturil to 
expect that the author intended to give an identification about hi^ "‘f C 

aebtetgtatitnde ter tesuLtatinglhr rrl-crnf:.!:-' 1^1 
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edition of Manimekalai thus “ This author (of Cudamani) is a Jain and a 
native of Veerapuram or Perumandur and had compiled th-e Purana of 
Arhadeva and his name is Mandalap^irusha" . 

So it will be clearly seen that the natural explanation of the passage 
as it stands without aii undue straining of meaning would suggest to aii}? 
casual readei that the achievements mentioned of the compilation of the 
Thiruppugalpuranam would only go to the credit of Mandalapurusha and 
not to that of Guuabhadra. Further it should be noted that the author 
who compiled the Uttaramahapurana is a Northerner and a person well-versed 
in Sanskrit, wiiereas Guuabhadra, the Achaiya of the author of the Cudamani 
s a native of Thirunarunkunrai and w-ell-versed only in the Tamil language. 
So how could both be identical ? 

Let us examine again the same question from a different standpoint. If 
we look from the internal evidence furnished by the ‘ Cudamani ’ itself we 
will come to the conclusion that its author could never have lived so early as 
the 9th Century A.D. The following illustrations would clearly confirm the 
above hypothesis : — ■ 

(1) Both the anterior Nighandhus, Thivakaram and Pingalanthai men- 
tion the three Tamil kings and also Chaluk}/as.'^ If Mandalava is also the 
author of such early times it is natural to expect that he would have made 
mention of the Chalukyas. Even if it is urged for purposes of argument that 
because the Chalukyas were the enemies of the Rashtrakuta king who patro- 
nized him and his preceptor, he did not mention them, it is only natural to 
expect he would have mentioned at least the Rashtrakuta kings. In this con- 
nection, it should be noted that, though a Jain, the author enumerates with due 
deference the other Gods of the orthodox Vedic religion and it would be only 
disparaging the impartiality of so great a scholar as Mandalava to say that he 
show^ed his likes and dislikes in compiling such a monumental work as the 
^Cudamani’. And the wonder grows stronger when we find not only no 
mention is made of the Chalukyas but also that Mandalava,— and this is most 
startling — seems to be quite unaware that there were kings known as Chalu- 
kyas who were once a mighty power in Southern India. 

Thus where Q^fn^Qtu ’’ in Dhivagaram meaning 

thereby ' The Chalukyas have the flag occ^^s with the figure of a Boar 
Mandalava not being able to make out the meaning of the term Cia/sirL/ev) 
makes it out to be ^and we find him transcribe the above 

verse as ' um&sfloj ^ meaning thereby ' The 

1 ^ J . , ^ ^ 

3 G^^yQ)aj{raif Q a ’ 

GoJih^^Lb-O^uesP o))fTm0Lb Ga/Q^6^evrr(§d) dSfki} ^ 
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boar and the elephant figures are inscribed in the tlMgs pods' in his 
Ciidanmni, where he got such curious information aboin ih- fipiires in the flag 
of poets is impossible to be traced and there is no anthfuii , w hiitowj* for the 
statement above made by the author. The author undor inistakn nnisi have 
read the lines ^ Qqj<3(tli€ 0 QjfT<ff^iT (^situ^^uj occuii mg in liu* t iKijan leav’eSj as 

‘ (^)u) Lj^oevirQ siting 111 ’ and this is all the explanation that we could 

offer as to how he made the mistake. Anyhow it is not taisy to account for 
this mistake on the part of so great a scholar like .Mamialavu and tlu^ natural 
explanation would be he lived at an age long })ostc‘ritJr to ilm age oi the 
Chalukyas when such a name was itself forgotten, 

(2) The word ' ’ according to Dhixaikaram and ih'ngalaiithai 

means beauty, woman and liattalaikalitJnivai b)umr, ‘k 

but the author of the Cudamani also says it is a literary work. This is a 
clear reference to of Amitasakurar at id it is shown 

from this that Mandalava lived only after the above voak had attaint'd re- 
cognition in literary circles. There are ample reasons dial confirm Ainitasa- 
karar could not have lived before the 10th century of the (diristian taxi. 

(3) In the 12th chapter of Cudamani eniuneraling ^ 

Mandalapurusha mentions Bhaskaram {unpsirw) and tliis (pnsannahiy) refers 
to the \vork of who had published Ids work (entitled Surya 

Siddhanta) in A.D. 1150.^'' So CiKlarnatd could trot l>c aiiierior to the 12tli 
Century A.D. 

(4) In the 11th chapter of the Cudamani giving out the nuMidiig of the 

word ‘Soman’ {Q&^rrtLm) whereas Dhivakaram and Pingalanthni -.ae it auxins the 
moon and one of the Vastis Mandalava 

also mentions that it refers to a ^ <sij<!k<s{reo ’ a munificent patron (jf literature. 
Since no mention is made of a person of this name in the Sangani woiks 
and in the earlier Nigandhus, it could be only conchak-d tliat ]\v. livoxl |>rt> 
sumably posterior to those works. So in the 12th century A.D. when the 
Ghola power was in the ascenuant we learn that there was a nobleman (d that 
name who was a great patron of Literature and was the chieftain <4 a place 
called ‘ Thiribuvanam ’.f It is mentioned in Tamil Nava/ur Charltai that the 
great poet Ottakuthar when he was pursued by certain ruffians who had been 
set upon himj was forced to seek refuge in the house of tin’s chieftain and 


* The History of Indian Literature by Weber, pp, 262. 

t yis place is on the' way between Knmbakonam and Thinivenciaimarudiir 

ofcomncse™"‘ by Ws own castemen Senkunthars 

ge a, being treacherous to his own people. (See Sen Tamil, Vol, 11, p, 409 ,) 
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when his protector sought to learn the reason why he was so pursued he 
spoke in the following strain: — 

un n ^^mQ(Sirmun ir^Qurtm rSlGOfTLop 

L^k^'}L~.GuJQST LJIT fT ^IE]<S(BS)1 — un'(^ S!T!E1 Q}siT(otS)L Ouj (2537 07*61! 

QpcckmojQm Sms{o6)L—iQi^ 

Q;/Fi|j7@(?dF/r iBrr^S'SOfTm LDjb^ 

And the above incident finds confirmation in that Ottakuthar himself in 
his work called ‘ fflLl^Qiu(i^u,^ \ ‘ Ettiezhuppathu ’ refers to this anecdote as 

pi^Lbutfi QurrmLSmLj Similarly we have got 
another anecdote about this chieftain in another place of Tamil Navalar 
Charitai^. The great Chola is said also in that work to have praised this 
nobleman’s munificence t and a later poet too refers in feeling terms to the 
greatness of this chieftain. I Thus it will be evident that this nobleman’s 
name has been familiar to literary students and it is possibly to this chieftain 
that Mandalapurusha refers, when he says “ Qs=mjDQi^iT(ou>^<sfr<5^w^'^\ Therefore 
it is clear that his age could not be anterior to the 12th century A. D. 

5* Finally taking the words ^that are scattered in the Cudamani itself 
we find them to be so modern that to attribute them so early a date as the 
9th century A. I), would be utterly impossible and incredible. And thus w*e 
find § ,«/rafrd)(DU/r(^,<5a) (9”54) 11-202) in the sense of rareness; 

Q<su^LDmmiT^6^ iT9^i^SlQu/bp, 9ss)LD,ijtr{;^uD (uituSI) (in the sense of renowned 

kings or kings who rule the realm) ; and {^prSI;s^dd-^p<5Sipiun-s(^^^io (12-2) and 
arrack i, 11-37.) Again the Sanskrit names are mention- 

ed in the Cudamani in the form in which they are found in that language as 
0m!rup.{ridfr {uirdl-S), (12-74)^ paw (12’-59) LDirQa^suffl^ u^frQsiipffi 

(12-67). This mode, it is certainly impossible to find in earlier literature 
and this shows clearly the modernness of the author. 

The question now arises if Mandalava must have lived only posterior to 

* a'his is that when once this chieftain went to get an audience of the Chola monarch he 
met Ottakuthar coming from the palace and then he inquired of him whether the king could be 
seen at the time for which the poet is said to have replied in the sense that what the king was 
doing at the time was praising his most noble virtues. 

vs ^*4Tpi€inL-.aJ j[!frif6ysTfQj6k 

(pff-fTWif 0fPLjoij^^ 

[UfTiDfT (/jjaniTSs 

b QafTLO€srQjiT0 a- 175). 

(^urrii '[ ■' b ■■■'''b'yb , 

,§''■[ Is the old form, y . ,b' ' 

li The word arrack is liowever derived from foreign sources, 
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the 12th century A. D., in what other era could he have lived when there was 
a Krishnaroya and a Gunabhadra. 

The answer is simple. We know that Krishnadevaroya reigned between 
1509-1530 and it is well-known that this monarch ruled not only the 
Andhradesa but was also the overlord of the Tamil country. Though himself 
a Telugu and his ancestry is Kanarese, he seems to have patronized several 
Tamil scholars and poets as well.* The author of the Cudamani might 
have very probably lived in his reign. Bnt then what about the Gunabhadra- 
chariar who is mentioned as the preceptor of Mandalava, In the Madras 
Manuscript Library I recently came across a cadjan copy st\'led Yathidarma 
Sravakadharmam and the work, it seems, is written by a Jain author dealing 
as it does with the history and traditions of the Jain community in the 
southern country. The work is no doubt modern but the folhnving quota- 
tion in it is worthy of note: “ irirtuir M^msrQ^wirtrtun 

Qemuparrfirfiiuii mdsiriiSei< j)jiTffs^Q0n-i^^Qmuujir SAp i3 irnwmrrisisir'' 

“ These Jain Brahmins doing Archaka service during the reign of Vishna- 
devaroya of the Royar dynasty at the time of Gunabhadracharya f 

The reference is to certain reforms carried out by tins Gunabhadracharya 
which is said to have taken place at ” Chittamur, in the Thindi- 

vanam Taluk. So it is evident that this must be the Gunabhadrachariar who 
is also mentioned to be a contemporary of Mandalava. But the reigning 
soverign is said to be a Vishnadevaroya. We find no such sovereign in the 
dynasty of Vizianagar and since the proper form of the name if it should be 
otherwise is Vishnudevaroya, we might take this inferentially to be a slip 
more due to the scribe than the author himself committed when tran- 
scribing the name ‘Krishnadevaroya’. Anyhow the hypothesis of Kuppu- 
swami Sastriar that Mandalapurusha must have lived in the 9th century A.D. 
could not be supported in the light of the above arguments and the latter 
date i.e., “ the 16th century might probably be the date of the author of tlu; 

Cudamani since the writer himself from his Nighandu seems to be most 
modern. 


This disposes of the date of Mandalapurusha. We already referred that 
the above author must have also compiled the T hiruppugazhpuranam. ‘Thiru ’ 

TS tK by Tamil bards and poets like Kumarasarasvati (223), lAixrmffirm&j tS) 

seen NagaraSanambi mmwiS) (ISO), etc:,' as .shall'ic 

(OerrmrsDtW'mi aw/nxihT' and Thondaimandala Chatak.im (-! 0 ) 

naroyan. ° They call him therein ‘ Krishnaroya, Krishnal.hfipnl.i, and Krisli- 


t The original mentions in one place that the age of this 
ot we Kali era and in another says it is about 500 years before. 

as to the date of the monarch he mentions. 


Vizianagaram monarch is circa 1200 
The author is appareuUy mistaken 
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is an honorific afBx equivalent to ‘ ’ in Sanskrit which we find common- 

ly used by Jains as Thirukkalambakam {^(siseoiiusw), Thirunurranthathi 
and ^(smp^h (7-66), etc. And the Puranam that Mandalava is 
said to have compiled most probably is the Sripuranam that is now extant 
which is written in a Manipravala style and treats about the lives of the 
Thiruthankaras. There is also one other work that is attributed to the same 
author. I heie is a work on astrology called * /ruJsaafliqsffsfTQoaor-iu/rgBr ’ 
Cudamani Ullamudaiyan and it is wrongly attributed to Mandala merely be- 
cause the name Cudamani is found to be the common feature, of the Nighandu 
of the ciuthoi and the astiological work. But the last stanza of the 
‘ a- 0 k<air( 3 o®ro/_<ij/r 0 Br ’ Ullamudaiyan reveals the whole secret and from that stanza 
it would be clear that its author is a different personage who is called 
rsihdl (Thirukotti Nambi). 



VARIETIES OF BRAHMANISM. 

(By T. a. Seshagiri Ayyar, B.A., B.L., M.L.A.) 


IN this article, I propose, primarily, to state facts which came to my knowledge 

teSreTast yeLandahalf: It is hardly possible to avoul statmg conclus.ons 
here and there. My aim is only to stimulate enquiry. 

xfone accustomed to life in Madras, the manner of hvmg and he nrodes of 

thought that influence people in other parts of India may appear pu..hng o some 
extelt: In Madras the Brahmin is at once the privileged man and the most 
abused ; about him, I shall reserve my remarks to the end In other parts of India 
Ire has neither the halo that surrounds him in the South, nor the brand which 
scorches him to the marrow. 

I shall take Cashmere first : Its rivers are hallowed in our \ edas : 1 he kig 

Veda speaks of the Vitasta which now goes by the name of Jhelum. I he butlej 

which commingles with this river is Satadru of the Rig Veda : 'I'here are other 
landmarks in this beautiful valley which mark it out as one of the earliest abodes 
of the Aryan race. The Brahmin or the Pandit as he is called there 1 would 
almost put among the depressed classes : It may be due to the treatment he was 
subjected to during the Mahomedan period; that he is an outcast in his own land 
is clear. Many a Kashmiri Brahmin has migrated to other parts of India— notably 
the United Provinces and the Punjab— and have risen above his fellows : but the 
Kashmiri Brahmin of the valley — the man who is native of the soil is nowlieie in 
the race of life ; one peculiarity is that caste distinctions wliich are so predomi- 
nant in the South are not observed in the happy valley. Ihe Brahmin is the 
pandit, the tiller of the soil, the jamadar, the hardworking menial and the pest that 
inhabits sacred places to fleece pilgrims. I came out of Cashmere with the 
conviction that the mark of superiority is not on the brow of the descendant of the 


rishis of old in this land. 

In the Punjab, the abode for a considerable period of the Aryan race, he is 
no better: The degeneration probably is of recent origin. In the days when 
Sikhism was being preached as a new revelation, the Brahmin was still to the fore 5 
when Gurudwars in which the sacred Granths are W'orshipped were estalilislu-d in 
the early days, the Sikhs had to place at the head of these shrines learned Brahmin 
pandits as the Sikhs were not advanced in learning sufficiently to take charge of them. 
The exposition of the religious literature of the Sikhs was entrusted to these 
priests. The Mahants as they were called transmitted the headship as it pleased 
them best ; and the result of it we see in the bitter struggle that is now going on 
between the Akalis and the Mahants : These Akalis, who may not ina^illy be styled 
** protestant ” Sikhs, have risen in arms against what they allege to be irreligion 
and immorality in the head priests of the various sacred places founded and 
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endowed Sikhs* I am not entering into the merits of the controversy, but the re- 
form movement owes its strength and vitality to the superior learning of the modern- 
day Sikh ; whereas it is acknowledged on all hands that the priestly class among 
the Hindus has visibly degenerated. I found in H urd war a Sikh sadhu discoursing 
religion to Hindu disciples. I made enquiries and learnt that it is the commonest 
thing now-a-days for Hindus to sit at the feet of Sikh Giirus : there has thus been 
a phenomenal reversal of tiie position. The Punjabi Brahmin — of course there are 
notable exceptions and 1. am only speaking of the class as a whole — is often to be 
found as cbaprasis (peons) in many public offices : He is the Mundu (menial 
servant) in various T)rivate households. He ploughs and sc\vs : there are, of course, 
a few who carry on the priestly profession. They are an inlinitesimaliy small 
niUTiber who are employed as officials. But the vast majority of them toil and 
spin and are neither sought after nor abused: Swami Dayanand Sarasvati has 
created a new ivierarchy : undoubtedly he has stirred to the depth the easy going 
Plindii. It is no w'onder that the Brahmin of the old type is opposed to this 
reform mosement. It may be that, in course of time, a tolerant and reasonable 
Brahminism of the purely Veclictype may emerge in the Punjab. 

In Behar and the United Provinces, the Brahmin is occupying a slightly better 
position. I had an illuminating talk with a member of the Behar Legislative 
Council the otlier day ; what he said was an eye-opener to me: intellectually the 
Brahmin is not in the forefront in these areas: He is a great deal more religious 
than his compeers in the Punjab: he is perhaps more ceremonial, but in the 
villages lie is the actual cultivator of the soil* It would appear that he should not 
actually hold the plough. That is prohibited, but he uses his spade: he sows, 
reaps the corn and does all works of husbandry which the Madras Brahmin disdains 
to do : tlie Kayasthas of these parts are more intellectual than he : I asked my 
friend about the mantras connected with his daily ablutions. I found that they 
were simpler and closer to Vedic texts. The South India Brahmin has mixed up 
a good deal of the Puranic literature in his invocations. For example, the 
invocation to Ganesa at the beginning of the morning and evening ablutions finds 
no place in the Biharee’s creed : The Achamayan with the recital of the twelve 
names of Vishnu is not practised : Otherwise the essential incantations to 
the purilicaiory texts relating to the sprinkling of water, etc., are the same as we 
find in tlie South. I learnt from this friend that the practice of personifying two or 
three puiohits and of feeding them during Sradhs is not observed in these parts. 
The si)irit of the dead is invoked in a Kurcha and that is all. In many other 
respects, 1 fouiufthat we in the South have elaborated and made complex the 
simplest 'Vedic rites. 

In Bengal, the Brahmin Jjas gone up a step higher. But he has not mono- 
polized learning as in Madras. The Kayasthas are as well placed as the Brahmins. 
The Kulin Brahmin had at one time a splendid field all to himself in the matri 
monial market, but the situation has changed. They^are believed to be the des- 
cendants of the five priests wlip were invited to Bengal by an ancient sovereign, 

to 



Adisur. It is curious that on the High Court Bench the Braliniiiiicai cleinunt is 
Stronger, although in the Bar and in other professions there is not the sanje j)i'o- 
portion. Even on the bench there have been Kayasthas of iimiuiihted cmiutaice. 
Dwarkanath Mitter, Roniesh Chunder Mitter, Chunder Madhab ( llioso .-ire names 
worth remembering. Gurudas Banerjee, Ashutosh Chaudhury, Aslnuc.sii Mukerjee 
belong to the Brahmin class. Among the lawyers Rashbehari (ihise, Muninohan 
Ghose, Anandamohan Bose, Lalmohan Ghose, Lord Sinha, Sir ncnode Chr.adra 
Mitter all come fi-om the Kayasthas. Rammohan Roy, Issur Chandra N’itlyasagar, 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and Debendra Nath Tagore were 1 iraliinin;;, and 
among living men Rabindranath Tagore is the shining light of tin; 1 halimins. 
Bose and Roy, the great scientists, are not Brahmins. It would appear iliat the 
position which the Kayasthas are occupying in Bengal and Beliar is due t(j the fact 
that, when the British settled there, they were the earliest to iic'.l as inlorprcUers 
and to get themselves employed under the new masters. But cxrm in Al.-nliris, the 
earliest Dubashes were all non-Brahmins and yet they do not srmn t,> have worked 
their way up. 

In Bombay, in most districts, the Brahmin hc'lds no cfiininaiiding' positirin. 
This is largely due to the commercial instinct of the people of tiu' Presidency. 
Employment in the learned professions is not much of an induceineut to the B.ania 
or the Bhattia; and it is they that control and guide public opinion in the Presi- 
dency. The position is^different in the Maharashtra postion of il. The i nie of (he 
Peishwas and the respect which Sivaji paid to the priestly class rrealed anew 
atmosp-here. The Poona Sastri has come to the fore there aiul .sougip employment 
in public ofiices. He has created around him the same feeling of aniagi mism which 
dogs the footsteps of his brother in Madras. 


^ Before leaving Bombay, I may advert for a moment to the stains of Prahiniiis 
inthe Katbewar States: The Marwaris, as we Madrasis call Ihem.aie of all 
classes : The Brahmins comprise five communities ; they am siri. i k egetarians ; 
Many of them— mostly those in the cities— have taken to trading : a f.-vv aiv i);ui- 
dtts m schools and colleges and clerks in Government ofliwts. 'i'hose tliat lit e in 
the vil ages plough, sow and reap as any other class of people dues. Tlmir religion 
IS a little more ceremonial than that of the United Pros inces or of 1 ielmr. 

As regards food, we have the Kashmiri Brahmin who is partial to oat’s llesh 
wonder whether it ,s his influence that induced the ruler of that Stap'.'.o prohill,’; 
ow-killmg within bis territories or whether he considers it his misforiuno that the 
Maharaja has promulgated such an ordinance : We have the Me *- .1 1 

of th. cosmo,«,lit.n Bmhmio whos. T 'T'; " 

shastrsuc injunctions : was vegetarian diet the trl.lii' i ' ^ h'll.ile a.id iuit on 
«..whoUso„en.fI.e„ce ^ "‘'r' 

in the Vedas may be rbnard^.r ™ the Ramayatii^ and s.inio riks 

nay ,egarded as lending co|j,3r*to the belief that IJrabmins 
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were flesh-eaters. Swami Dayanand Sarasvati has been at pains to show that such 
an interpretation of V edic texts is wholly opposed to their spirit and letter. 

Now for Madras : there are varieties. The Nambudri of Malabar stands on 
a pedestal of his own. He is the most intolerant of his sect. His treatment of 
the otlier classes has thrown thousands into the fold of other religions. As com- 
pared with liiin, the Tanjore Brahmin is nowhere in caste arrogance. Go north and 
examine the Teliigu Brahmin. His acharam is unacceptable to the Brahmin of the 
Cauvery Delta and of Madura and Tinnevelly : the Niyogi with his whiskers does 
not come up to the right standard of spiritualism. If we go to South Cahara, fish- 
eating at least is not fadoo to the Brahmin there, althoug it is not universal. The 
Brahniiu of the soiitliern districts is a different being. Intellectually he has estab- 
lished a reco)’d for proficiency in higher learning which is unequalled anywhere. 
He is not as intolerant as the Nambudri, but his is only a degree less. His apti- 
tude for work is marvellous. Go to any part of India, you will hear that he is the 
Ixist hack tluit you can get for the money. His Bible is not the Vedas so much 
as tlie Acluu’a Kandam of Vythinadha Dikshitar. There is no doubt that he has 
been the toj) dog in Government service for a considerable time. Was it his fault ? 
Was it good luck or was it bis misfortune ? I incline to the belief that it is the latter. 
He has created enemies and allowed his brain to move in a groove. The waken- 
ing has come — what Ins future will be, it is difficult to foretell. 

One essential feature should not be lost sight of. “ Don’t touGhyism” of thb 
aggressive type is not in evidence beyond the limits of the Madras Presi- 
dency. My Beliar friend told me that the Purohit who officiates in a non-Brahmiti 
house is not in any way looked down upon. He and the other Brahmins can eat in ilon- 
Brahniin houses, sweets and cbapatis; only boiled articles, dole are hot permitted to 
be taken. Naturally tliere is greater comradeship between the classes and less 
friction. There is no objection to the highest and the lowest classes drawing water 
from the same wells; and in most cases worship in the temple is open to all. I 
was in B(nnl)ay on a Maliasivaratri day and I found men and women of the lowest 
walks of life rubbing shoulders _ literally with. the highest within the precincts of 
the Siva temple. The Namasudras and the Mahars, I understand, suffer from 
some disadvantages, but their disabilities bear no proportion to what their brethren 
undergo in the South. 

The problem is worth investigation why the South Indian Brahmin has deve- 
loped a c(.Kle of social life so different from what obtains elsewhere. Is it because 
the settlers in these parts were a handful and endeavoured to preserve their identity 
by exclusiveness and aloo^ess ? There is something to be saifl in favour of this 
tlieory. If one scans carefully the mantras recited in Gaya in ofiering Pindas to the 
far-off ancestors, he will notic^hat there is a feeling of lament over those who 
have migrated to far-off places. At any rate, that is my reading of some of the 
recitations. Probably a few adventurous spirits— not encumbered with womens 
left their homes in the north to explore richer fi^ds down below and ulti-. 
inalely settled themselves awayirom friends and rdations, It may also be that, in 
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the South, the Arj^an came into contact with people more civ.h/-ed than those 
whom he encountered in the North. Here again the desire to preserve the ancient 
trLitions might have been a powerful factor in avoiding closer touch ^and in not 

assuming a spirit of easy familiarity. Romesh Chunder DuU seems .o suggest 
that there is a lighter streak of Aryan blood in South India than elsewhere He 
seems to hint at a mixed parentage for the Brahmin of the Madras h residency 
That may partly account for the Brahmin’s assumption of surperionty. It the xeal 

of the convert is proverbial, the anxiety of the hybrid to be regarded as of pure 

blood is not an unheard-of theory. I hope I am not rubbing my lirethren 
too severely the wrong way. After all, from the point of view of our ancient law- 
givers the offspring of such mixed marriages had as much right to Lraliininhood 
.as children of the purer type. On the other hand, it may be that the northern 
Brahmin lost much of his spirituality, because of his frequent submission to rulets 

of different faiths and of different civilizations : in the south, there was not the 

same experience. The civilization he came in contact with did li ere noi; upset 
his lif(^ and it does not appear that the faith of the earlier settlers of the south 
of Ma was an^gpnistic to the Vedic religion. These facts would acanmt For 
the purer type of Brahminism that is believed to exist in the Madras i Residency. 

Again to. whom do we owe the composition of the Puranas ? Vyasa is credit- 
ed with the authorship. Where did he live ? If it is not sacrilegious to doubt the 
theory of the compiler of the Vedas having compiled the Puranas as well, it is 
open to argument that most of these must have been of South Indian oiigiii. 1 he 
finest and subtlest religious philosophies came from Madras. Did th# Pseuclo- 
Vyasas also hail from the banks of Godavary, Kistna and Cauvery ? We are so 
much Puranic ridden that it is not unlikely that my surmise has some foundation. 


I am not afraid to be criticised. I dare say my theories are crude and lack 
perspicacity and a true grasp of history or tradition. I confess to a feeling of 
considerable doubt in my own views, but I give expression to them solely with 
the intention of eliciting discussion. 

The summary of my experiences is that, except in Madras and in the Maha- 
rashtra country^ the Brahmin exercises no commanding influence in the councils of 
the Empire or in moulding the ideas of the people. I wSuld like this sketch to be 
followed up by some one who can trace the history of the movement and accurately 
investigate the causes that have led to the difference in the outlook which are so 
marked in the career of the Brahmin from onenind of the Peninsula to the other. 



JAINA TEACHERS AND THEIR CONTEMPORARY KINGS. 
(PRABHAVIKA CHARITA) 

(Extracted by Dr. R. Shama Shastry, M.A., Ph.D.) 


(l) The Era of Vikramaditya and the Dynasty of Gardabhilas 
and of Mnrundas.* 

The importance of the Puranas as a source of information at least on the list of 
successive d}' nasties of kings that ruled over various parts of India is admitted on 
all hands. Accordingly, relying upon the Puranas historians of India presumed 
tliat the Sunga, Kanva and Andhra dynasties successively came one after another 
and ruled over a great part of Northern India from Pataliputra, their capital in 
Magadha, But it is a mistake to take them to be successive dynasties and there is 
evidence to prove that some of those dynasties were more or less contemporaries 
either beginning earlier or lasting longer than those dynasties whicH they are sup- 
posed to have succeeded. If we were to rely on the accuracy of the Puranas at 
least so far as the succession of dynasties is concerned, we should be led to believe 
what the Puranas say regarding the dynasties that succeeded the Andhras. Con- 
cerning these dynasties, the Vishnu Purana says as follows : — 

“After these, various races will reign as seven Abhiras, ten Gardabhilas, six- 
teen Saka^ eight Yavanas, fourteen Tusharas, thirteen Murundas (Murundas-Vayu), 
eleven Maunas (Hunas-Vayn), altogether seventy-nine princes who will be 
.sovereigns of the earth for 1399 years.” 

From this one would be led to believe that the Andhras w’-ere succeeded by seven 
Abhini kings who in their turn were succeeded by ten Gardabhilas and others. But 
there is evidence to prove that this Puranic statement is entirely wrong and that 
both the Gardabhilas and the Murundas were both contemporary to the Andhras. 
This evidence is furnished by the Prabhavikacharita or the Life of Jaina Saints, 
composcid by Pradyumnasuri in Samvat (Vedanala sikhi sasi dhara varaha) 
1334-1378 A.D. printed by ithe Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay, and published by 
B. R. Ghanekar in 1900. There is, however, a mistake on the title page of this 
book. It is not the ;^york of Chandraprabhasuri, as stated on the title page, but 
ratlier the work of Pradyumnasuri, clearly stated in a verse repeated at the close 
of every chapter of the "‘work. From the fourth chapter entitled Kalakasuripra- 
bandha of this work, it will be clear that the dynasty of the Gardabhilas was con- 
temporary to the Andhras and that, while Satavahana of the Andhras was ruling in 
Pratishthana and Murunda in Pataliputra, one of the Gardabhilas, called Gardabhila, 
was ruling in Uj jay ini in Malava. #11 will also be 4 toticed that, after Gardabhila 
was slain by the Sakas, Uj jay ini p assed into the hands of the Sakas and that king 

' This section only was published by Dr. R, Shama Shastry in the Hindu in May 1922.— 
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.U c i' . frnm TT^mvini and established his own dynasty 
Vikrama drove out the bakas ^ ^jjaymi a^^^ 

there, celebrating his victory y s at ^ ^ author speaks of Vikramaditya as 

eighth chapter ea.i.led '''"'2: , S' “crest which ki„g Y.hras.a 

being the copt.mpotarp of hmg ^ „f king Vikran.a 

rt d on v fo ns vears and was destroyed by theSakas, his enennesan.i tba they 

Slated their yio'tery by starling another “» ' 

reliance can be placed upon this assertion is a question which I leave to sclio e ^ 
for decision. The nature of the event described in the hte ot Ivalakachaiya appeals 
to mHo be true and inclines me to believe that the author has recorded a genuine 

tradition. A brief summary of the story is as follows . ^ 

There was a city called Sridharavasa. There lived a king called Virasnuha , 
who was very powerful. His wife was called Surasundan._ He aad a son called 
Kalaka and a daughter Sarasvati. Once Kalaka went out ot the cty nc mg on a 
horse and exercised the horse by various movements. \\ Lieu he and the horse 
were tired he sat taking rest and heard the noise of speaking in the midst of a 
forest not far from his resting place. He ordered his minister to ascertain whose 
speech it was. Having found it out, the minister returned and saul that Guna- 
kara, a Jaina teacher, was preaching there. The prince went there and listened to 
Gunakara’s lecture on the ethics and philosophy of the Jainas. Inipsessed by his 
lecture, the prince, permitted by his parents, embraced Jainism and became an 
ascetic,' together with his sister. On the death of Gunakara, Kalaka look his 
place and began preaching. 

Once he went to Ujjayini. At that time the king of Ujjayini was Gardabhila 
and he happened to be outside the capital (?) when Kalaka with his sister was there. 
Struck with the beauty of Sarasvati, the sister of Kalaka, (iardabhiia carried her 
off. On hearing this through the Jaina nuns who accompanied him, Kalaka went 
to the Court of Gardabhila and spoke thus ; — 

“ O Saivait.king, it is true that we have formed a fence round our Kachlia to 
protect its fruits. But when in spite of your being regarded as the protector of the 
religions of all castes, you yourself carry off and eat fruits, whom shall we 
complain to ? ” 

When the kiiig paid no attention to his appeal, Kalaka in virtue of the 
Kshatriya blood flowing in his veins took an oath that, if he were not to slay the 
king, his wives and sons, relations and all, he vmuld be guilty of the terrible sin of 
the slaughter of huraanity. When he expressed his determination before the king 
and the publiG he was taken for a lunatic. Feeling for his sister, he left for the 
countries of the Sakiiins, i.e., Sakas, on the banks of the Indus. 'There were ninety- 
six Saka States ; at their head there was a Mandalika with an army of 700, (iOQ 
horses. Kalakasuri sought air interview with the Saka chief and on l)eing admitted 
into his Court, he requested his help against Gardabhila. The Sakaednef consented 
and sent out his 96 feudal chiefs to rescue Kalaka’s sister. They ail arrived at the 
vicinity of Ujjayini, the capital town of Gardabhila, and captured him alive, At the 



request of Kalaka lie was jiowever let out and banished. The country was divided 

among tlie coiiqueiors. Sarasvati was released and taken among the nuns. 

Sometime after this event Vikramaditya drove the Sakas out of Ujjayini and 
made himself the king of the country and started an era after his own name. 
Then again one hundred and thirty-five years after Vikramaditya, the Sakas 
destroyed the dynasty of Vikrama and started an era after their own name. 

After the banishment of Gardabhila, Kalaka went to Balamitra, the king 
of Lhi igukacliha. Balaniitra s brother was called Bhanumitra and his sister 
Bhanusri. They were the son and daughter of his paternal aunt. 

hla\ ing at lived at tlie couit of Balaniitra, Kalaka conquered his chief priest in 
religious dispute and converted the king, his priest and his subjects to Jainism. 
Having spent the rainy season there, he went to Pratishthana (Sthanesvar) which 
was then tlie capital of Satavahana. Satavahana himself was a Jaina. (B.C.27?) 

In Kosala thei. e was a king called Aijayabrahma and there was also a merchant 
called Flmlla with liis wife called Pratima. Having no son, she went to Parsva- 
nathachaitya and w orshipped tlie image of Parsva. Parsva appeared before her and 
said that, if site wanted to have a son, she had to go to Vidyadharagachha and drink 
the water used to wasli the feet of the teachers in the gacliha wdiere Kalakasuri once 
flourished. Site did so, Site then became pregnant and brought forth a son w^ho 
was called Nagendra. When lie became eight years old, lie was initiated into the 
religion of tlie Jainas. He became an ascetic under Sangamasimhasuri. Mandana 
was appointed to teach him. When he was ten years old, he became the head of 
Kashapatta in tlie place of Sangasimha and became known as Padalipta. 

There was then in Palaliputra a king called Murunda. After residing in the 
court of tliat king for some time, he went to Bhima, king of Lata. Then he left for 
the city of Manaklieta ruled ovmr by Krishna and then to Balamitra, king of 
Bhrig'ukaclilia. 

Tluire was in Palaliputra a king called Dahada (probably the father of 
Murunda). ].)ahada avr.v converied to Jainism by Mahendra of Bhrigukacbha. It is 
under tins (.uirii that Padalipta learnt Jaina philosophy. Mahendra also converted 
Krishna of Manakheta to Jainism, 

At this time there lived Nagarjuna, the celebrated alchemist. He was a 
Kshatriya by birtli. His father was ASangraraa and mother Suvrata. Padalipta 
converted him to Jainism. At the same time Satavahana Was ruling in Pratish- 
thana. While Balamitra with Ins son Dananjaya wvas ruling in Bhrigukachha, 
Satavahana invaded Bhrigukachha and Padalipta saved Balamitra from his attack. 

The four jaina teadiers, namely, (l) Aryakhapata, (2) Rudradevasuri, (3) 
Mall end rasuri, and (-I) i-^adalii)ta were successive and almost contemporary teachers 
about 484 after the Nirvana of Mahavira. In Bhrigupura there was a sacred place 
of pilgrimage for the Jainas. It was often destroyed by enemies and often restored. 
Among those who restored it one was Vikramaditya whose minister was Idmba. 

In the seventh ytiar of his era he set up a flag and a golden vessel in the Vira 
temple which he restored in Vapata. 
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SMhasenawas Vitonla's teacher, Siddhacerta «aa for aome tinle .he .cache, 
of De“l, king otKar^araeasara. . Siddhar.aa he ped Dev.^ 
daiiger to his country by the attack of Vijayavamm, kin^ of kdi.uuui . . 

frheabo.e history is an amplification of what was recorded ,n a prasas,. dated 
150 samvat in the Varshasrama matha on the top of Kaivata mountain.) 

(2) Haribhadrasuri. 

Haribhadrasuri was a Brahmin priest of Jitari, king of Chitrakuta. He was 
converted to Jainism by Jinabhatasuri and was elevated to the position ol Jaina 
teachers in Chitrakuta. Two of bis sister’s sons, Hamsa and 1 aranialiamsa by 
name embraced Jainism and were studying under Hanbhadra (hire peinutted by 
Haribhadra, they went to Sugatapura to study the system ol Ifuddiustic logic m 
the Buddhistic college. There was at that time in Sugatapura a great {um-hoaK.ing 
school where students were provided with boarding and lodging. Alter haying 
learnt the logic of the Buddhists, the two students applied the same logic in criticis- 
inc^ the religion of the Buddhists. The principal of the college thought it better to 
expel all Jina students and circulated a notice that, while entering the college, every 
student should touch with his legs the image of Jina placed at the entranre for 
the purpose. The two students thought over this difficulty and substituting a .Biuldlia 
image for that of Jina, they touched it with their feet. There was, liowever, some 
doubt whether it was really an image of Jina or of Buddha. Tim principal, how- 
ever, made up his mind to murder them and apprehensive of danger, I lamsa and 
Paramahamsa left the college and began to run away. 'Bhey were pursued 
and Paramahamsa was killed but Hamsa somehow or othei escaped and took 
shelter under Surapala, king of Sugatapura. A few days after tliis lie went to 
Chitrakuta and informed Haribhadrasuri of what had occurred. Haribliaclra came 
to the Court of Surapala (840 A. D. ?) and conquered tlie Buddhists in religious 
disputes. 

(3) MallavadL 

In Bhrigukachha (Broach) there were a Buddhist professor Nanda, and a 


Jaina teacher Jinananda. The latter was defeated by the former in religious dispute 
and had to leave the place for Valabhi where his sister, Diirlabhadevi, lived with her 
three sons, Jinayasas, Yaksha, and Mai la. They all three became Jainas and 
studied logic. Having become an expert in logic Malla or Mallavadi, as lie was 
called later, went to Bhrigukachha and defeated Nanda in dispute in tlie presence 
of All (?), the king of Broach. 


(4) BappabhattL 

In Patala, a town in Gurjara, there lived a Jaina teacher called Siddhasena. 
Once he went to Modhera, a city not far from Patala to worship the idol of Mabavira. 
There he met a boy six years old and asked him who he was and whence he came. 
He said I am called Bappa, son of Bhatti, living in Panchala, Calling myself 
Surapala, I used to molest other boys whom I regarded as my enemies. !\ly father 
was displeased with me and banished me. So I came here to take shelter under 
you.” Accordingly he was taken into the monastery of the Jainas and was taught 
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Sanskrit. As a boy of extraordinary intellect, he learnt all that he was taught 
and became a learned man. His Jaina teachers had a great liking to convert him 
to Jainism and installed him as the head of their monastery. Accordingly they 
requested his father to make a gift of his son to the Jainas. He consented and 
accordingly Bappabhatti was installed with the name of Bhadrakirti in the monastery 
in Modhera in Sam vat 807. 

Once while walking outside the monastery Bhadrakirti was caught in rain and 
standing in a temple met a boy who came thither fully drenched. While talking 
with the boy, he was struck with his poetical talents in Sanskrit and took him to 
the monastery after the rain stopped. On being asked about his parentage, the boy 
said that he was the son of Yasovarma, king of Kanyakubja, a descendant of the 
illustrious Chandragupta of the Maurya dynasty and that displeased with his 
father’s chastisements, he came thither. He wrote on the surface of the ground 
that his name was ‘‘Ama”. On further inquiry he said that while pregnant 
his mother was banished by Yasovarma and that she brought forth Ama in a 
Jaina monastery. When Ama’s step-mother died, Yasovarma sent men in search 
for Ama’s mother and she was taken in when found. But Ama himself came 
thither, leaving his mother to go back alone. 

Ama stayed in the monastery of Modhera and was educated in all arts befitting 
his royal descent. While thus living with Bhadrakirti, Ae., Bappabhatti in close 
intimacy, he promised that, in case of his inheriting his father’s kingdom, be would 
make it over to Bappabhatti, 

In the course of time his father fell ill and apprehensive of death sent his 
ministers to bring back Ama and crown him in the kingdom. Immediately after 
his coronation, Ama sent his army to Modhera to bring Bappabhatti to Kanya- 
kubja. Permitted by Siddhasena, Bappabhatti came to Kanyakubja in Samvat 814 
and resided in a beautiful building. Under Bhatti’s advice, Ama built a number 
of Jaina monasteries and temples. 

Once Bhatti w'ent to tlie city of Lakshmanavati, the capital of king Dharma, 
descendant of Paramara dynasty, and succeeded in making Dharma and Ama 
friends to each other. Then at the invitation of king Dharma Ama w’^ent to Lak- 
shmanavati and was given a magnificent royal reception. After staying a few 
days in the capital of Dharma, Ama returned to Kanuj. 

Sometime after this Dharma wrote a letter to Ama inviting Ama and his minis- 
ter Bappabhatti to the boundary of the two countries to conduct a religious 
discussion between Bappabhatti and Vardhana Kunjara, a Buddhist logician, betting 
his own kingdom to the winner. 

The challenge 'was accepted and Vardhana Kunjara and Bappabhatti began to 
discuss the comparative merits of Buddhism and Jainism in the presence of Vak- 
patiraja, a learned scholar in the Court of Dharmaraja. The discussion went on 
for days and when king Ama was eager to attend to the affairs of his kingdom after 
closing the dispute, Bappabhatti ‘succeeded in silencing Vardhana Kunjara with 
his powerful arguments in favour of Jainism. King Dharma was not howevei 

''V:' 



aaprived ot his kmgdom and was tathsi pM.aiied upon to telam ,t Woto- 

Koniatavardhana was convortsd to Jainism. VakpaWja who was one. d.l.a .d 
m d spute by Vatdhanakuujam went with Bapp.bhatt, and hww under th. 
patron^, of King Ama wrote two wnrts, one G.udabandha (uat.davahol tn Prakrrt 

and another Madravijaya in Sanskrit. ^ , , 

At ^he same time there lived in Hastijaya, a city in Gurjara, two Jama scholars, 
Nannasuri and Govindasuri. Nannasuri had a mere literary interest m V atsyayana’s 
Kamasutra and wrote a commentary on it. Seeing this performance, the King 
of Khetakamandala suspected him of sensual tendency and had no respect for him. 
At the advice of Govindasuri, Nanna dramatised Mahavira’s life and had it staged 
in the Court of Ama, Ama was very much pleased and invited those two scliolars 
to come to Kanuj and live with him for some time. Accordingly they came to 
Kanuj and having lived there for some time they returned to Hastijaya. 

King Ama was a Saivite and was addicted to sensual pleasuies. Jlappabhatti 
took steps to correct him and to convert him to Jainism, if possible. Al tet listening 
to Bhatti’s advice, Ama opened his eyes to the dissipation he was making of his 
life and asked his Court pandits whether they could suggest any atonement foi the 


sin he has committed. They kid that, in view of getting rid of the sin lie commit- 
ted by having" intercourse with a Chandala prostitute, he should piepate an iion 
statue of her and embrace it when red hot. Bappabhatti protested against this 
kind of atonement and said that mental depravity can only be cured by mental 
control. Though the king said that he preferred Saivism, he was [irevailed upon 
to embrace Jainism. Even Vakpatiraja was disgusted with the nature of the life the 
king was living and left for Modhera (Muttra). As a Saivite the king seems to 
have bad also some faith in Vishnu. So he expressed his inclination to go to 
Muttra to worship the image of Krishna there. Accordingly accompanied by a 
number of his feudal chiefs and learned men, be went to the temple of VarSha 
where Bappabhatti composed a number of verses in praise of Vishnu’s exploits, 
both moral and immoral and also of Vishnu’s amorous sports. When listening to 
bis amorous poetical effusion the king pointed out the* unsuitability of the occasion 
for such prayers, Bappa said that such gods as he worshipped must have all their 
compliments paid to them. After discussing with him on the merits of various 
religions, Bappa succeeded in converting him to Jainism. 

Immediately after his conversion, king Ama laid siege to Hajagiri ( Hajghir), 
the capital of Samudrasena, but could not capture it. On being asked when he 
could capture it, Bappa told him that his grandson would seize it. 'Fhen in the 
course of twelve years there was born a son to his son called Dunduka. 'lAking this 
infant in a State palanquin, Ama laid siege again to Rajagiri and succeeded in 
capturing it. Samudrasena fled from the country. Ama annexed it to his own 
territory. 

Then he went on a pilgrimage to various sacred places of the Jainas-lhiiidarika 
mountain, Raivataka mountain, with about eleven kings ruling over the country 
round it, Dwaraka with the temple of Krishna, and Soniesvarapura, whence he 
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returned to Kanyakubja. On his return he crowned his son Dunduka as king of 
his kingdom and died on Friday, the fifth of the white half of Bhadrapada, the moon 
being in Chitra and the sun being in Tula, in the Vikrama year 890. 

His son was addicted to sensual pleasures and spent his time in the midst of 
prostitutes, especially in the company of one called Kandi. He had, however, a 
son called Bhoja from his queen, a princess of Patalipura. Bhoja was sent to live 
with his maternal uncle in Patalipura, as Bappabhatti apprehended danger to his 
life at the hands of his father. Though Dunduka demanded his son’s return, Bhatti 
firmly stood against his return, until at last he was compelled to go himself and 
bring Bhoja back. Bhatti went there and died in Vikrama 895. After hearing of 
his father’s wicked deeds, he went to Kanuj taking with him three Bijapura 
fruits. On forcibly entering into the palace he murdered both his father Dunduka 
and his concubine Kandi by striking their heart with the fruits he took with him. 

As he was liked by all the subjects of Ama, he was immediately crowned king 
of Kanuj and ruled over the country well with the good advice of Govindasuri. 



THE FOUNDER OF THE VIKRAMA ERA. 

By a. Rangasvami Sakasvati, B.A., 

Assist ant Epigraphtsf* 


IN the first article under the above heading an attempt was made show tliat 
Vikramaditya, the founder of the Vikrama Era, was the histoiical king Siulraka 
who ruled over Ujjain, set aside the ruling Andra Dynasty, destroyed the power of 
the Saka invaders and was a great patron of lettet^ and himself a gre^it poet. 
There are a large number of other references to Sudraka and Vdcramaditya m 

literature which tend only to strengthen the theory. Ihe veise ^ 
etc., of the Mrichchakati which has been called one of the l)est in Sanskrit liteiature 
and about which the Sanskrit savant said “if the wliole of tiie MricJichakati were 
to be destroyed and only that verse were to survive the fame of Sudraka as a great 
writer would live on,” is found in both the anthologies Subhasbituvali and 
Sargnadharapaddhati as the composition of Vikramaditya. ihe Subhashitavali 
has got about ten verses which are said to be the production of Vikrarnaditya. 

The identity of Sudraka and Vikramaditya appears to have been forgotten very 
early in history. i\lthough the fame of Vikramaditya lived on in the form of 
legends scattered throughout the country changing their form from time to time, the 
relation of these legends with Sudraka was lost sight of. riie result has been very 
disastrous to the political as well as the literary history ot India. era was 

thought to have had its origin in the reckoning of the republican tribe the Malavas 
starting from the time when those tribes got themselves consolidated into a state. 

Scholars have not been rare who questioned the accuracy of this interpretation, 
but the problem still remains unsolved because they could not satisfactorily 
establish the identity of Vikramaditya with any historical king who ruled about 
56 B.G., that is, when the Andhrabhritya power was in the ascendant. Similarly 
although the drama Mrichchakati lived on and although from its characteristics 
its antiquity was recognized, its exact date and authorship could not be ascertained. 
It is most curious to note that all the European savants who have done so 
much in ascertaining the dates of most of the classical authors of Sanskrit and 
made the writing of the history of Sanskrit literature possible left Mrichchakati 
and its author severely alone and uncared for. Some scholars not being able 
to find out any king called Sudraka who ruled at any period from Ujjain or any 
other place, thought that the work was a literary- forgery. One scholar suggested 
from some references that it might be the work of Dandin, But in the previous 
article it has been shown how Dandin who lived in the beginning of the seventh 
century refers to Sudraka and his works and also gives the legendary account 
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of his life current at the period. Another set of scholars took that Mrichchakap 
was the work of a late poet who worked on the drama Daridracharudatta of Bhasa 
and elaborated it to its present form. In addition to doing so he is believed 
to have written the introductory act of the drama to make it appear as the work 
of a Sudraka who was king of Ujjain or Avanthi and about whom he wrote 
the verses mentioning his scholarship and exploits. The theory appears to be 
highly improbable if not actually impossible. The Daridracharudatta is merely 
an abridgment of the Mrichchakati which contains most of the passages of the 
former w-ork. The name Daridracharudatta of the smaller drama is itself found 
in the larger one. Whosoever might have been the author of the abridgment, 
whether it was Bhasa or not, it seems to be certain that Sudraka’s work was 
abridged after his time. 

The legends and stories about Vikramaditya have had a very curious history. 
In one place in the Kathasaritsagara Vikramaditya is said to be the king of Ujjain 
and the son of Mahendraditya. In another place he is called Vikramakesari and is 
said to have had his capital at Pratisthana on the Godavari. Here the Buddhist 
Sraraana that took him to the Betala and wanted to sacrifice him is called 
Kshantisila. In the fourth story of the Betala according to the Kathasaritsagara 
Sudraka is said to be the king of Sobhavati. This story is the same as No. 7 of 
the Mitralabha in the Panchatantra of Vishnusarman wherein a faithful servant 
sacrifices the lives of his wife and only son in order to save that of liis master 
Sudraka. In the story Sudraka is called the king of Karnafa. The famous poet 
Bana who lived in the court of the king of Kanouj Harshavardhana and who took 
the kernel of the story of KMambari from the Brihatkatha mentions Scidraka as his 
hero and the whole story is woven round his name. Here Sudraka is called the king 
of Ujjain. Later dynasties of India preserve reminiscences of Sudraka in their 
historical Prasastis. The terms Ranarangasudraka and Ahavasudraka used in these 
inscriptions show that in their time the memory of Sudraka as a great conqueror 
had not entirely died out. Hala’s reference to Vikramaditya in his Saptasati was 
thought by some scholars to stamp it as a later work ; because they did not know 
of any Vikramaditya before his time. But Hala s relation to the baptasati and his 
identity as an Andhrabhritya sovereign are above controversy and the mention of 
Vikramaditya in it is one of the strongest arguments in favour of the existence of a 
Vikramaditya at 56 B.C., who was the founder of the Era. 

So much has been able to be deduced from Sanskrit secular literature about 
Sudraka or Vikramaditya. Jain literature has got several references to a 
Vikramaditya of Ujjain who founded the Samvat era. Many years ago Dr. Buhler 
discussing about the dates of the Sunga sovereign Pushyamitra and the great 
grammarian Patanjali contributed a note in the Indian Antiquary, II, Page 362. 
At the end of the note he subjoined the Prakrit Gathas upon which his statements 
were based, according to the ancient Jain authors Merutunga Dharma.sagara, and 
Jinavijayagani. These Gathas and their translations are given below on account 
of their importance to the study of the foundation of the Vikrama Era. 
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3?ftf I 

^iq-fcTf 3T^f?^^t3Tffi%’€M^TO^T I! % !l 
:g-gTtTT*^Tr:(Trq\qq^uux^3TgfTf^q I 

1. Palaka, the Lord of iVvanti, was anoipted in that night in whicli the Arhat 

and Tirthankara Mahavira entered Nirvana. 

2. Sixty are (the years) of king Palaka, but one hundred and fifty-five are the 
years of the Nandas ; one hundred and eight, those of the Mauryas and tliirty those 
of Pushyamitra* 

3. Sixty (years) ruled Balamitraand Bhanuniitra, forty Nabhuvahana. I hirteen 
years likewise (lasted) the rule of Gardhabilla, and four are (the years) of Saka. 

These verses which are quoted in a very large number of Jaina commentaries 
and chronological works, but the origin of which is by no means clear, give the 
adjustment between the eras of Vira and Vikrama and form the basis of the earlier 
Jaina chronology. 

Again Johannes Klatt in his learned article headed Historical Records of 
the Jainas” Ind, Ant., XI, p. 251, gives considerable information about Vikramaditya 
deduced from Jain literature. The portion of this article hearing on the present 
discussion might be quoted m extenso. Kalakasuri, the uprooter of Ckirdhablula, lived 
in 453 (Vardhamanasaka). According to other manuscripts the same Kalaka also 
transferred the Paryushanaparvan and as authorities for the fact are mentioned the 
Sthanakavrittika Dharraopadesamalavritti, Pushpamalavritti, Sainastakilakachiirya- 
katha and Prabhavikacharita. Aiyakhaputa lived at the satne time 453 (V.S.) 
according to a Jirnapattavali, but besides it is said that the Prabhavikacharita gives 
the date as 484 (V.S.). 

In 467 (V.S.) lived Aryamangu, Vridhavadin and Padaiipta, at the same time 
as Siddhasena-Divakara, the author of the Kalyanamandirastava and converter of 
Vikramadit 3 ^a 470 (V.S). Here follow the three prakrit verses which Prof. Buhler 
first published in Ind. Ant. II, p. 362 (in Vense 3, read Nahavina for Nahavihaim). 
In a Guravavali of the Vrihadgachcha, the following two Gathas are given 
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These references in ancient Jain religious and canonical literature prove that 
there was a king of Ujjain called V ikramadity a who founded the era after his name 
after the expiry of 470 years after the Jain Tirthankara Mahavira’s Nirvana. 

The Jain religious work Prabhavikacharita or the lives of Jain Saints by Pra- 
.dyumnasuri gives a long account of the life of the Jain Acharya Kalakasuri. This 
work gives an account of the politics of India at the period when Vikrania is said to 
have founded the Sam vat era. According to this work when Satavahana was ruling 
from Pratishthana and Murunda at Pataliputra, a king called Gardabhila was ruling 
at Ujjain in Malva. The Sakas are said to have conquered Ujjain and replaced 
its king Gardabhila. These Sakas were driven out of Ujjain by the king Vikrama 
who founded the era after his name. The Prabhavikacharita says that the invasion 
of the Sakas to Ujjain was brought about by Kalakasuri who invited them to conquer 
the kingdom to wreak vengeance against the king Gardabhila who tried to outrage 
his sister. The kingdom of Ujjain was conquered by the !sakas who divided it 
among themselves but soon Vikrama is said to have driven them out of the country, 
made himself the sovereign and started the era after his name. The work narrates 
an account of the achievements of. Kalakacliarya. He is said to have achieved 
them in the Courts of Brdamitra, king of Bhrigukachcha, Satavahana king of 
Pratishthana, Vijayabrahma king of Kosala, Murunda king of Pataliputra, Bhima 
king of Lat-a, and Krishna, king of Manakheta. The work also says how the Jain 
teacher Padalipta saved BMamitra, king of Bhrigukachcha, from the attack of his 
kingdom by Satavahana of Pratishthana. The Jain teachers Aryakhaputa, Riidra- 
devasuri, Maheiidrasuri, Padalipta and Sidhasena are brought into contact with 
Kalakacliarya and Vikramaditya in this work. Of these Padalipta is said to have 
converted the celebrated x\lchemist Nagarjuna to Jainism. Sidhasena is said to have 
helped Devapala, king of Karmaranagara against the attack of his country by 
Vijayavarman, king of Ktoarupa. 

The above account is very interesting. It proves beyond all doubt that there 
was a VikramMitya at 56 B. C., ruling over Ujjain but all the stories narrated in it 
have not got the same degree of credibility. It makes Nagarjuna, the famous 
Buddhist Scholiast, and founder of the Mahayana, a Jain. The account it gives of 
King Krishna of Manakheta seems merely to be a reminiscence of the account of 
one of the kings of that name who ruled much later at Manyakheta (Malkhed) and 
were Jains. Again though it might be true that Vikrama patronized Jainism, it is 
not likely that he actually became a Jain. In spite of all these doubts it appears to 
be certain that Kalakasuri, the Jain teacher and author, and Vikramaditya, the 
king of Ujjain, who founded the era after his name were historical persons. From 
a study of the account in the Prabhavikacharita Dr. Shama Sastry laid down the 
proposition which is very important for the history of ancient India that it is a 
mistake to suppose that the dynasties mentioned in the Puranas succeeded each other 
and that there is evidence to prove that some of those dynasties were more or less 
contemporaries either beginning earlier or lasting longer than those dynasties which 
they are supposed to have superseded. If one were to rely on the accuracy oh the 
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Puranas as regards what they say about the succession ot these dynasties, they 
would be committing a great mistake. The Vish,upurana says after these various 
races will reign seven Abhiras, 10 Gardabhilas, 16 Sakas. 8 Yavanas. 14 lusharas, 
13 Murundas and 7 Kaunas, altogether 79 Princes who will be sovereigns of the 
earth for 1399 years.” But the evidence of the Prabhavikacharita and Jam tradition 
shows that the kings Murunda and Gardabhila were contemporaries and the 
dynasties represented by them should also have been contemporary. Any other 
way of looking at these dynastic lists would make the last of these dynasties as 
having ruled as late as the thirteenth or fourteenth century A.l)., which would 
militate against all accepted views of the history of India during the period. 

(To he continued) 



SOLAR SIGNS IN INDIAN LITERATURE. 

By K. G. Sesha Aiyar, B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S., Trivandrum, 


In his learned articles on * Solar Sigjis in Indian Literature ’ published in the 
issues of the Journal for July and October, 1921 Mr. Kameswara Aiyar states 
certain conclusions which, if accepted, will set at rest some vexed questions of 
Indian literary history. He says that, if in any Indian work any sign of the solar 
zodiac is mentioned or the calendrical week or any week-day occurs, then that 
work should be relegated to a period not anterior to the 5th century of the Christ- 
ian era, when alone, he says, India borrowed these notions from the Greeks. He 
does not stand alone in holding this view ; and for that very reason it seems to me 
desirable that the premises on which the conclusion is rested should be examined. 

I am conscious of my limitations for a task of such moment ; and if, nevertheless, 

I venture to say a word or two questioning the premises, it is only with the view 
that a discussion may be provoked on a subject of outstanding importance. 

As regards the zodiacal signs in Indian literature, Mr. Kameswara Aiyar s 
argument, shortly put, is as follows: Though in the Babylonian and Assyrian 
zodiac there were twelve divisions, there were only eleven picture-signs, Libra or 
the Balance being unknown, and its division being occupied by a second scorpion. 
The Greeks, who borrowed the zodiacal signs from the Babylonians, replaced 
the pair of scorpions by a single scorpion with ‘claws ’ stretched across two 
divisions. The Balance as a distinct sign must have been introduced by the 
Greeks about the first century B.C. As the Indian zodiac consists of twelve 
distinct signs, including Libra, it must have been borrowed after the first century 
B.G. from the Greeks; and the earliest opportunity for such borrowal occurred 
only in the time of Chandragupta II in the 5th century. This reasoning, I submit, 
is vitiated by a fundamental error, relating to the seventh sign of the zodiac. 

It may be conceded that no representation of the Balance has been yet dis- 
covered on any Assyrian cylinder. It may also be conceded that the earlier Greek 
writers like Eudoxus and Hipparchus, knew of only eleven zodiacal symbols, and 
the Balance is first mentioned as the sign of the autumnal equinox by Geminus 
and Varro. Nevertheless, in the words of the learned writer on Zodiac in the 
11th edition of the Encyclopcedia Britannica (Vol. 28, page 994), ‘ Libra was not 
of Greek invention. Ptolemy, who himself chiefly used the Claws,’ speaks of it 
as a distinctively Chaldaean sign ; and it occurs as an extra-zodiacal asterism in the 
Chinese sphere. An ancient Chinese law, moreover, prescribed the regularization 
of weights and measures at the equinox. No representation oCthe seventh 

sign has yet been discovered on any Euphratean monument; but it is^ noticeable 
that the eighth is frequently doubled, and it is difficult to avoid seeing in the pair 
of zodiacal scorpions carved on Assyrian cylinders the prototype of the Greek 
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scorpion and claws. Both Libra and the sign it eventually superseded thus owned 
a Chaldaean birth place.” In that view, the basis for the statement that the Indian 
zodiacal series was borrowed from the Greeks vanishes ; for if India must have 
been a borrower in this respect, she might have owed the symbols to Babylonia or 
Assyria, with which countries she had, as I shall try to show presently, extensive 
intercourse in the distant past. 

As regards the planetary week, Mr. Kameswara Aiyar is also certain that 
India .borrowed it from the Greeks after the 5th century A.C. He writes : “ Every- 
where in Sanskrit literature, it is Sunday that heads the list of week-days. Till we 
find any list which starts with Saturday or any passage showing precedence to 
Saturday as the first of the week-days, we have to fall back on the only explanation 
possible, viz., that we adopted the week from the Alexandrians as they had it, after 
the edict of Constantine the Great about 325 A.D. had transferred the precedence 
from the astronomically correct Saturday to the ecclesiastically appropriate Sunday ; 
and the intellectual intercourse of the northern Indians with Alexandria was set up 
only after Chandragupta had opened up free access thereto." This view is also 
based, it seems to me, on erroneous assumptions. The underlying notion here is 
that the primitive week began with Saturday and closed with Friday, and it was 
only after the edict of Constantine that Sunday was placed at the head of the list, 
so that thereafter the week-days stood from Sunday to Saturday. If so, what is the 
explanation for the J ewish week, which at least from the date of the flight of the 
Jews from Egypt, according to Dio Cassius, if not also from pre-exilic times, has 
had Sunday as the first and Saturday as the last day of the week ? Obviously, 
every nation that begins its week with Sunday had not to wait for the constitution 
of Constantine of 321 or borrow that arrangement from the Alexandrians after the 
edict. And why does Mr. Kameswara Aiyar say that 'astronomically’ Saturday 
is the correct.’ day to lead the week ? It may be that Saturn is tire most distant 
of the planets of ancient astronomy; but the Sun, which the ancients regarded 
as one of the seven planets, is the largest and most conspicuous body in the 
heavens, at whose sight all the stars hide their dimished heads,' and thus easily it 
will be accorded precedence over other planets. Now, accepting a day of 24 hours 
and arranging the planets in the order of their distance, if we regard the Sun, as 
by reason of its outstanding importance it may with justification be regarded, as 
presiding over the first hour of the first day and therefore also over the eighth, 
the fifteenth and the twenty-second hours, then Venus will have the twenty-third 
and Mercury the twenty-fourth hour, and the Moon as the third in order from 
the Sun will preside over the first hour of the second day of the week. Mars, as 
the third from the Moon will preside over the first hour of the third day, and so on ; 
and according to this arrangement there would be a week calculated from Sunday 
to Saturday. I see no necessity whatever for first postulating a week beginning 

wfih Saturday and then appealing .to the constitution of Constantine for its alter- 
beginning with Sunday. But did the constitution of Constantine 
ot 321 A.C. really alter the arrangement of the week day§? According to all 
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the four evangelists, the resurrection of Jesus Christ took place on the first day 
of the week after the crucifixion; that is on Sunday. That day was, naturally 
therefore, a holy day for the Christians, the Lord’s Day, to adopt the words of the 
writer of the Apocalypse ; and Constantine on his conversion to Christianity directed 
that that holy day, Sunday, which was already the first day of the week, shall be 
the day of rest, in opposition to Saturday, the seventh day of the week, which was 
and still is the Sabbath of the Jews. He did not alter the order of the week-days. 
It was not by the constitution of Constantine that Sunday was advanced to the 
position of the first day of the week ; it had occupied that leading position even in 
the Jewish week from perhaps pre-exilic times; and so, the basis on which 
IVIr. Lameswara Aiyar founds his only explanation ’ of the week days in Indian 
literature disappears. 

In my paper on the Date of Chilappatikaram (Madras Christian College 
Magazine, September 1917), I have attempted to refute the view that India borrow- 
ed the week and the week-days from the Greeks about the 5th century A.C. 
Those that hold this view depend as their sheet anchor on the fact that the earliest 
instance so far known in Indian epigraphy of the use of the week-day is afforded by 
the Eran inscription of Budha-Gupta of the year 484 ; and they say that early 
Indian literature does not afford authenticated instances of the use of the week- 
days in the civil life of the country. However, the Hitopadcsa mentions Bhat- 
taraka-vara (Sunday), the Vaikamsa Dharmasutm which Dr. Macdonell assigns to 
the 3rd century, mentions Budha-vara (Wednesday); and Yagnyavalkya Smrti 
mentions Sunday and Monday. The Matsya Fur ana which is regarded as the 
earliest among the Puranas mentions the planets in their week-day order. Ordi nar ily 
these instances ought to suffice to rule out the suggestion that India borrowed 
the week-days only in the 5th century; but the advocates of that theory seek 
to belittle the value of these instances on the hypothesis that they must be 
interpolations or later additions. That hypothesis may always be advanced to 
meet any instance that literature may afford; but suppose early literature does 
not afford instances of the use of week-days: does it necessarily follow that the 
country did not know of the week-days earlier than the 5th century ? Even among 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, who were undoubtedly cognizant of the week- 
days, there is the high authority of Dr. Robertson Smith for saying that the 
planetary week did not prevail in civil life. The fact appears to be that the week- 
days were probably regarded originally as part of the occult lore of the land, and 
hence were not employed for general purposes for a considerable length of time. 

If India must have borrowed the astrological week from elsewhere, why should 
it not have been from Babylonia or Assyria ? The late Shankar Balakrishna Dikshit 
says in his Early History of Bharatiya Jotisha that India got the week-days from the 
Chaldaeans long before the Christian era. Mr. V. S. Dalai in his History of India also 
expresses the same view. That there was commerce on an international scale 
between Babylon and India, it seems to me it is idle to deny. We read in the Book 
of Kings X'a.'a.i Solomon’s fleet went to Ophir and returned laden with gold, precious 
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stones and ‘‘almug” wood (1. Kings IX. 28, X. II), which is conjectured to be the 
Indian sandalwood. Wherever Ophir might have been, in South Arabia as Genesis 
X. 29 seems to indicate or in India as has been often asserted, it is quite clear that 
among the cargo that Solomon's ships brought on their return were Indian articles, 
such as aloes and peacocks (l. Kings X. 22). Philology discloses that the Hebrew 
words tuki zudiahalin come from the Tamil words tokai and agil respectively ; and 
it is interesting to note that the Hebrew word for muslin is sindhu, so called 
obviously from the land of the Indus whence it was exported. Arrian mentions 
that the maritime city of Patala in the Indus delta was the centre of trade bet\veen 
India and Babylonia. Thus there was international traffic in merchandise and 
manufactures between the two countries in very remote times. Among the business 
tablets found in Nippur in Babylonia, records of dealings by a banking liouse with 
Indian merchants have been discovered. Ancient Plindii intercourse with the 
Hittites of Syria is evidenced by the occurrence of the Sanskrit numerals eka, tri, 
panca, sapta, nava, in the cuneiform inscriptions of Bogboskoi ; and further it has 
been brought to light that one of the languages in which the inscriptions in that city 
are written is an old Indian language. Again, recent investigations have disclosed 
the significant fact that gods bearing such names as Mifra-sH, An//m~si/ and 
Indra, names • possessing an unmistakable relation to the names of Hindu Gods» 


were worshipped in the Mitani Kingdom which was situated on the right bank of 
the river Kiir, and which extended towards the Caspian sea. From all this it may 
be concluded that in the distant past there was extensive intercourse between India 
and Babylonia and Assyria ; and when two civilized peoples have such intercourse, 
I should have thought that between them exchange of intellectual ideas would have 
been as easy and natural as the exchange of the products of their labour, The 
natural tendency would be to produce between them a material and social comity 
which might be expected to affect the fabric of arts, science, letters, philosophy 
and^rehgion of each nation. Nevertheless, Mr. Kameswara Aiyar tells us that 
the first opportunity for India to borrow from or exchange with another country 
mtellectual ideas or devices presented itself only in ‘‘ the golden period of tlie 
kwhen Chandragupta Vikramaditya's successful arms had reduced Gujarat 
and Kathiawar and opened up free access to the ports of western India. We are 

not told what agency prevented the advance of intellectual waves from Babylonia 
or Assyria to Indian shores, when there was brisk international traffic between 
those kingdoms and India. I do not know if in Mr. Kameswara Aiyar 's view, 

n ° I " ““ “ ” “ «■= intercl^go 

of Jfcultoj “ T'r ‘r “ o oollioioo 

which heVmn] ’ competition between conflicting modes of thought ”. 

with ^he oAr A? If European ideas “travelled 

wth the goods of , the Alexandrian merchants ” into India in Chandragupta’s days 

clr^S between iT 

ideas have travelled tn T some Babylonian thoughts and 

Ideas have travelled to India along with Babylonian goods or money ? At any rate, 
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readers of Juvenal’s Satires know that Indian astrologers competed with their 
Chaldaean brethren for the custom of rich Roman ladies in the latter part of the 
first or the beginning of the second century ; and consequently Indian astrology 
need not have waited till the 5th century A.C. to make its borrowal of the week- 
days. It could have effected it without trouble from the ’ Chaldaean astrologers 
themselves long before that date. 

I know I shall be regarded as over-bold if I suggested that, after all, India might 
not have borrowed the astrological week from abroad. There are scholars who. hold 
the view that Sumerian culture was of Indian origin ; but that is a very large 
question which need not be discussed here. Having regard to the conditions’ under 
which controversies regarding ancient Indian culture are usually conducted, even 
much more modest claims on behalf of ancient India cannot be advanced without 
considerable temerity. Everybody knows that, whenever in respect of any branch 
of ancient learning a claim for originality is made on behalf of India, the burden of 
establishing or even rendering probable that claim is thrown on the person who 
advances it ; for the normal condition is taken to be that India should be relegated 
to the position of the borrower. Whether India borrowed her astronomy and 
astrology from abroad is not by any means a settled question. Prof. MaxMuller 
and Dr. Thibaut entertained the view that the study of astronomy in India was 
indigenous. It has now passed beyond the range of controversy that the lunar 
zodiac was invented in India. The various religious observances and ceremonial 
rituals ordained for the Hindu, necessitated astronomical or astrological study and 
calculation for their regulation. The new moon and the full moon would naturally 
become religious occasions and thus a lunar month would come to be regarded 
as consisting of two sacred cycles. A further basis for the sub-division of each 
of these cycles might be found in the phases of the moon ; and a week so 
determined will have an average length of 7 days in round numbers, discarding 
fractions. This number coinciding with the number of planets in ancient astro- 
nomy, the idea would naturally suggest itself to a people with imagination, as 
the ancient Hindus certainly were, of assigning a day to each planet. So far 
the ancient Hindus need not have gone to foreign lands for inspiration. It is, 
however, said that in settling the order of the week days, ancient India depended 
on foreign help. It is stated that the division of the civil day into 24 hours 
determined the order of the week days ; and a day of 24 hours is unknown in Indian 
literature. I am not quite sure that the statement that the division of the nycthe- 
meron into 24 parts is not met with anywhere in Indian literature is correct ; for it is 
my belief that from Kalidasa’s writings it may be gathered that he uses the twenty- 
four hours day ; but that apart, can the order of the week-days be explained only 
on the basis of 24 parts to the nycthemeron ? The w’eek-days may also be explained 
on the basis of a day of 60 ghatikas which I believe is a division peculiar to India. 
The planets of ancient Indian astronomy are the Moon, Mercury, Venus, the Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. If we consecrate the first ghatika of the first day to the 
Sun, as the most important of the planets, then Mars will have the second ghaiika, 
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Jupiter the third, Saturn the fourth, the Moon the fifth, Mercury the sixth, Venus the 
seventh and the Sun again the eighth ghatika. On this arrangement the Sun will 
ultimately have the 57th ghatika. Mars the 58th, Jupiter the 59th and Saturn the 
60th ghatika of the first day of the week ; and over the first ghatika of the second 
day the Moon will preside. In the same manner, Mars will preside over the first 
ghatika of the third day. Mercury over the first ghatika of the fourth day, Jupiter 
over the first ghatika of the fifth day, Venus over the first ghatika of the sixth day 
and Saturn over the first ghatika of the seventh day of the week. Perhaps this 
explanation of the origin of the week-day order in India will be pronounced to be 
patriotic ; but may I submit that ‘patriotic’ need not necessarily be equivated with 
‘unscientific’ or ‘fanciful’? I may here note the fact, for that may have some 
significance, that while the ancient Chaldaean day and the Indian day resemble in 
being reckoned from sunrise to sunrise, the ancient Egyptians and the ancient 
Greeks reckoned their day from midnight to midnight. 

The suggestion that ancient India owed the evolution of her planetary week 
and week-days to her own genius, may or may not be acceptable ; but if a borrowal 
has to be postulated, then Mr. Kameswara Aiyar himself seems to adroit the 
possibility of the Tamil people having been able to derive the solar signs, the week 
and similar conceptions from the Babylonians or the Greeks several centuries before 
Christ ; and I venture to suggest that the same possibility may be claimed not 
unreasonably for Northern India or ancient Sanskrit India also. 



REVIEW S. 


The Mahabharata. 

J^oies of a study of the prelimitiary chapters, being an attempt to separate genuine 

from spurious matter. ') 

BY Mr. V. Venkatachella AYYAR, B.A., B.L., NELLORE. 


THE excellent study before us is based on the comparative examination of four 
recensions of this famous epic, namely, the Calcutta edition of Pratap Chunder 
Roy, an edition in Telugu characters published about sixty years ago, the Dravida 
recension .published by some Kumbakonam Pandits and the Bombay edition by - 
Messrs. Gopal Narayan & Co. The author has laid under contribution also a 
translation in Telugu of the epic by the great Telugu poet Nannaya Bhatta in the 
eleventh century A.D. and the reference to the epic by A1 beruni. 

While in the main all the recensions agree as to the text of the epic, the 
divergence among them as to portions of the same are palpably great. No one 
text agrees with another in the number of slokas it gives. The sequence of the 
chapters is often found varied. The arrangement of matter differs, frequently, in 
respect of even individual chapters. Whole Adhyayas or chapters, given in one 
edition, are looked for in vain in the others. The careful student cannot fail to 
observe the literary style of different epochs brought together, oftentirhes in the 
course of the same Adhyayas. The artless simplicity of the early periods, the 
artificialities of the latest, and the rhetorical flourishes of the mediaeval period 
may be seen side by side in a strange combination in the course of the same 
chapter. A critical study of the text is a real necessity. The Bharata, as we find 
it, is an encyclopaedia treating of many subjects which have no connecting bond 
between them. We find in it what was offered as history, what was regarded as 
geography, what was believed to be religion, philosophy, polity, science, and 
several other topics of interest. Did the Bharata exist at the start in the form in 

which we find it ? Was it the work of one man or of one period ? 

It is these questions that Mr. Venkatachella Ayyar attempts to answer in the 
book of over 400 pages before us. And he has answered them in no uncertain 
voice. The volume is replete with instances of careful exegetical study and 
unbepding logic. The close analysis of the preliminary chapters and the well- 
reasoned comparison of parallel readings have yielded a rich and interesting 

To follow the arguments in the book even briefly would take us far beyond 
the space permitted us. We would content ourselves with remarking that the 
interested reader will be amply rewarded by even a cursory perusal of the work. 
We can here hardly do more than summarize a few of the conclusions arrived at 
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U, ,he .«.ho,. " Pitting the several facts together, that Dhr.t.rashtra . sao.mary 

aL with the coatents of the 11th Book t that the Sa»t. has not carr.ed , farther; 
Sat te own summary, up to the point of his introducing Dhr.tarashtra stops w.th 
the outbreak of the war ; that the suggestion m the next Look leaas to tlit infei- 
ence that only the first eleven Books were canonical ; we may take it as tolerably 
cSain that the last seven Books are spurious.” “ The undementioned sug,gest.ons 
inferred from the contents of the first chapter:-!, lhat the Bharata 
Txied in various forms in various periods. 2. That the extent of the Bharata 
of Vyasa i.e., of the original cast, was probably not gieatei than 8,800 veiscs. 
That the upakhyanams formed no part of Vyasa’s Bharata. That .systematized 
efforts were made to convert, it into an encyclopaedia. That the didactic portions, 
and those concerned with the elaborations of Vedic and Shastraic teachings 
were interpolations of later periods. Repetitions frequently occur of the same 
story in the Mahabharata. “The reason can be suggested. It is probable that 
the first version of the story, which is generally brief, was all that the original cast 
contained But later, workers at the Bharata took in hand the revision of the 
episodes, amplifying them in every way they conceived.” Regarding the notorious 
incident of the attempt to strip Draupadi naked in the Durbar Hall of Duryodhana, 
Mr. Ayyar has the following In all probability, the idea, as to the outrage on 
Draupadi, of the earlier draft of the Bharata, was confined to her enforced 
appearance in the public hall, contrary to the customs and manners of the country 
(here we feel some difficulty in agreeing with the author that there was any such 
custom prevalent in those times) ; that the further outrage of attempting to strip 
her of her wearing apparel was the invention of a later age ; that the appeal to 
Krishna, the Avatar, and his miraculous intervention, were yet later introductions 
intended for the glorification of the Avatar.” As regards die 12th and the 13th 
Books, namely Sand and Anusasanika Parvas, he says : “ They are stupendous 

forgeries ; the 13th Book was of a later period than the 12th ; in the case of both 
these Books, they were repeatedly added to in later generations. ’ 

The above extracts will amply show the wide field for interesting study that 
the subject offers ; and Mr. Ayyar is a safe friend with whom to explore these fields. 
We shall conclude this all too brief a review with our tribute of praise for hi.s 
patient and fruitful labours. We are aware that the attentions of a select body of 
scholars are being devoted to this study in the Bhandarkar Institute and we have 
little doubt that those researches will, in a large measure, bear out many of Mr. 

Ayyar’s conclusions so far as they go. 
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Records of the IV Madras Pioneers, 1759—1903. 

(Now the 64th Pioneers) 

BY Major H. F. Muri.and, 64th Pioneers. 

This handsomely turned-out quarto volume of over 800 pages is a substantial 
contribution to the history of early British military activities in South Indiaj and 
Major Murland deserves the gratitude both of those who are interested m the his- 
tory of this gallant and faithful old regiment and of those who delight to wander 
through the mazes of Indian history in general. The wideness of his researches, 
often through records that are not easily come by, and the care and thoroughness 
with which the work has been done, merit the highest commendation. 
the fortunes of the regiment over parts of three centuries. Major Murland has set 
himself to indicate the politics of the times, the movements of armies on both 
sides of the fields of war, and the issues of the various campaigns that come under 
vL The present writer knows of no single volume or series of volumes in 

il'maUon, succinct a. d e.ac, has been btough. ..ECther, I. ts 

rather a matter of regret that the “ Records " are published for private circulatron 
only anrtherefore the presentation of a copy to the Mythic Soc.ty by he 64th 
Pilnler” ga ns the more both in grace and intrinsic value. Rather more h.n half 
he book I taken up by the story of the campaign, in which the regtment p.rt.ci- 
lated wether with the tale of its dhing, as a Pioneer regimen. 
n tngs then follows a series of most interesting ea.racts wh.ch rllustrate fte 
takings , tne „a„iment • and the book is closed with some account of the 

Ts ^ mol^riuable^'^ to history, for each has a unique intere.st and 

''^’''rhe names of tlm British officers bring to our memory the great family names 
f th ?uSgs tL Dovetons, the Munros, and many others. Old sepoys nam^e 
. 5 ’xa -R-iilHp “ Baillie-Ki-Paltan ”, famous forhisgreat,butill-sup- 

the regiment after Bailh BJ^ at Pollilur in 1780 and for his heroic 

ported, stand against Hy < ^ ^^^th relieved his sufferings 

fortitude during imprisonment m Se g P . „„„:n,ent The credit of that 

but it appears clear that he did not “^.r father 

rests with George Airey^ pimtl who defended Wandiwash for 161 days in 

clings to the regime » Colonel in 1797 ; while we doubt not that 

1180.81, was a. ieast ^ enro^^^ 

thememory of Ihomas Munro s ^ the old drawing, pre- 

“ "ifrTe'Lrw" Of ;7.ir:pS«ra 

'^yirAh l"Ss CM «< 
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E.„„gh .0 sa, that «atos can ^ ““LriaSrco™. 

ato on Its Local members of the Soeietj will delight to 

tron, and none that ,tc„ the 4th battalion, with at 

r'^r 1'’er,s ” “7'"^ Batlalion,” afterwards " Madras Native 

?nln(r?”asTdi.cri^^^^^^^^ Ptesent in Mysom in 1768 nnde, tlm renowned 

?ol IoI«h smith, again at the capture of Bangalore and the srege of N.nd.droog, 
col. josepn on i , s camoaien of 1799 under the direction of Capt. 

Itxafder 7ea7"'l^ of its commandants, Capt. Nathaniel Dawes, died at 
Lngalore in March, 1791, just after the siege, and was buried in the foil itsel , 

but his tomb like many another has been swept out of recognition. ^ 

The amazing lidelity and service of the Indian sepoy of South India is reveal- 
ed again in these records. When the fortunes of the British were .suffering ec ipse 
in 1780-84, when the Civil autliorilies and the Military leaders were hopelessly a 
variance and consequently the troops were again and again more than ha f starved 
and almost helpless for lack of stores and ammunition, when leaders hesitated and 
bungled away their chances of victory, then the sepoys kept faith and tighting 
spirit to an extent that elicits wonder and admiration. .Smith, Coote, Wellesley, 
all in their turn testify to the bravery and endurance of their sepoys. Perhaps the 
time when their lamp shone brightest was when numbers of those who had escaped 
from the disaster of Baillie, and had made their way to the array that did not make 
its way to them, still marched and fought with the most gallant. Major Murland 
rightly does not attempt to indicate the worth of all this, becau.se it is beyond 
description ; he contents himself with the bare record of facts and of the .state- 
ments of eye-witnesses. 

Readers of old records of military doings in India must often have been struck 
to find how very young numbers of the British troops and pfficers were. 1 ippu 
could find about sixty youths in captivity in the neighbourhood of Bangalore in 
1783, and sent them off to be included in his ' cheylah ’ battalions. Here is a 
record of two boys, neither more than fifteen years of age, in charge of companies 
at the siege of Pondicherry in 1778 ; a fact possibly due to the old system which 
sometimes granted a deceased father's commission to his son even, as in the case 
of General Monin, buried at Trichinopoly, at the tender age of five years. Other 
reasons lay in the difficulty in securing recruits for India, so that recruits were 
found in the immature, and often, alas, in the gaols of the country . 


We note with great interest in the record of the interior economy of the regi- 
ment, the system, started in 1785, of granting the pay of a sepoy who had been 
killed or had died in the service to one of his sons, who when he was ripening into 
manhood must either enlist or be struck off the regimental roll. The system seems 
to have worked well, for two years after its initiation the numbers of two “recruit 
boys" per company were increased to forty per regiment, and that again shortly 
after to fifty. How much of regimental tradition, pride of service, mutual affection, 
must have been fostered by this old system 1 
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It is interesting to laymen in matters military to note the frequency of the 
changes in details of regimental equipment, clothing, pay, etc., through the years. 
Military tailors have ever had keen eyes, and changeable tastes. We note that the 
best leaders were ever the most careful of their men, even of their finances. Smith 
e.g., recommended in 1770 that commanding officers should not stop “ more than 
four, or at most five, rupees from any sepoy for his clothing. “ Slops'’ that 
clothing is called later in the same year, a term that -is now unkijown to modern 
English generally, but is retained in the rural districts of North England to des- 
cribe, when used in the singular an “ overall, a smock,” and when in the plural a 
man’s nether garments, specially of a “ sloppy ” cut. 

The dress of British soldiers and their officers in those early days must have 
been a burden to the flesh in days of battle and long marching. William Hickey 
is quoted here as witnessing to the fact that “ officers in India dress precisely the 
same (in point of coat at least), as in Europe, and although certainly absurd in 
such extreme heat, actually button the lapel close up to the throat.” The draw- 
ings which represent the 18th century soldier in India bear the same testimony to 
the use of very unsuitable Western clothing by the Eastern campaigner. Small 
wonder that the climate claimed vast number of victims. On the other hand a 
study of the dress of the sepoys as described in 1780 shows that it was as simple 
and efficient as it was picturesque. 

Much more has been marked down for comment, but the reviewer must be 
content thus far to commend these fascinating “ Records ” to the Mythic Society s 
readers, being sensible that this but poorly indicates the great worth of the compi- 
lation that Major Murland has given us. , ^ ^ 

Magadi Kempegowda. 

By S. K. Narasimfiaiya. 

The book gives a connected account of the reign and doings of Kempegowda 
and his ancestors and fills up the gap in the history of Mysore so far as it relates to 

the family of this clMeftain who is gratefully remembered even to this day. 
Mysore is a land in which several Palegars have i)layed their part and Kempe- 
gowda is one of the foremost among them. Monuments erected by him can be 
seen in and around Bangalore. The remains of the several forts built by him, the 
temples and tanks constructed and the many grants made by him bear ample 
testimony to his wise administration, his scrupulous regard for the protection and 
welfare of his subjects and lastly his devotion and charitable disposition generally. 
Even within the precincts of Bangalore, which is stated to have been founded by 
him, we see several remains of the structures erected by him and the four watc 
towers are a daily reminder to the people of this great man. He is surely a 
personage any people may be protid of and yet very little is known or wiitten 
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about hiui and liis reign except as a builder of this temple, the grantor of that 
inam and so on. The author in bringing together all the scattered information 
about this illustrious chieftain has done a real public good. Though there is 
scope for improvement, he deserves to be congratulated on the success his maiden 
attempt has achieved. 

We hope some one will take up an English version of Kempegowda for the 
benefit of people not well versed in Kannada. 

. ' T, S. ' 

Ramayana. 

By P. V. JAGADISA AYVAR. 

(of the Madras Archmlogical Department ) 

We thank the author for having placed us in possession of a copy of this 
book. It is a nice abstract in English of the famous epic. It is neatly got up 
and is written in easy style. It is useful for general reading by boys and girls for 
whom it is primarily meant. 

Ar..ff.-Copies can be had of Messrs. Vaidyanathan Bros., Mylapore, Mudras-Prico Rs. fS-o. 


Siva Tattwa Ratnakara. 

(To be Published by Messrs. B. M. Nath 6-- Co., Fepery, .Madras) 

We are in receipt of a prospectus of the above work from its publishers It 
is a famous work on the Veerasaiva cult, compiled in the early part of the 18th 
cen ur^under the patronage of the Lingayet King Basa.arafa of KeM. The 
publication of the Sanskrit text with an English translation is promised. 

Considering the size and importance of the work the nnVo r. i^. i ■ . 

about RSf 12 and the publishers deserve the support’ of all Veerasaiva.J and 
dents of Indian religions in their undertaking. 



Books presented or purchased during the quarter 
ending 30th September 1922. 


Registrar, Calcutta University— 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. VIII. 

Superiotendent, Government Printing, India. 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Eastern Circle, for 1920-21. 

Index to Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, Nos. 1—6. 

Superintendent, Government Printing, Punjab. 

Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Hindu 
and Buddhist monuments, Northern Circle, for the year ending 31st March 
1921. 

Superintendent, Government Printing, Bihar and Orissa. 

Annual Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Central Circle, 
for 1920-21. 

Superintendent, Government Printing, Burma— 

Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Burma, for the period 
ending 31st March 1922. 

Presented by— 

Rajasabhabhushana Rev. A. M, Tabard, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

Caravan Journeys and Wanderings in Persia, Afghanistan, Turkestan and 
Beloochistan by J. P. Ferrier. 

“ St. Thomas, the Apostle in India.’’ 

Dr. M. Sreenivasa Rao, M.A., M.D. 

Drittes Jahrbuch Der Schopenhauer Gesselschaft, Ausgegeben. 22 nd 
P'ebruary 1914. 

Allgemeine Geschichte Der Philosophie Mit Besonderer Beriickjichtigung Der 
Religionen Erster Band, Dritte Abteilung — ‘‘Die Nachvedische Philoso- 
phie Der inder ” by Paul Deussen. 

Do “Allgemaine Einleistung und Philosophie Des Veda Bis Auf Die 
Upanishads” by Paul Deussen. 

Do “ Die Philosophie Der Upanishads.” 

Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.LE. ( Author) 

. Anthropological Papers — Part 11. 

Asiatic Papers— Part II. 

Mr. A. V. Ramanathan, B.A. 

The Russian Grammar by Ch, Reiff. 
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Mr. K. Rama Sastry, B.A. ( Author) 

“ Akkalpundi Grant of Singaya Nayaka,” 

Mr. N. G. Venkatasubbayyar, Teppakulam, 

“ Saptasliatakam Des Hala’* edited with notes and translation by A. Weber. 
Mr. B. Ghosal, M.A., Bhopal State Museum. 

“ Sanclii Tope by Sir John Marshall. 

“ The influence of the age on the writer’’ by Ghosal, M.A. 

Mr. R. Rama Rao, B.A, f Author) 

Jaimini Bharat a Katha Sangraha. 

Mr , S , K . Narasimhaiya [A uthor) 

“ Magadi Kempegowda ” 

64th Pioneers. 

Records of IV Madras Pioneers from 1759 to 1903 by Major H. F. Murland. 
Executors and residuary legatees of the late Pradhanasiromani Mr. T. 
Ananda Rao’s Estate. 

The entire library of Mr. Ananda Rao. 

Received from Bhavanagar. 

Nagarothpathi.” 

Purchased— 
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KALPA-SUTRAS AND APASTAMBA. 

By B. V. Kamesvara Aiyer, Esq., M.A., M.R.A.S. 


Sutra literature falls under two broad heads : (1) the siitras of the shad- 
dardanas* (the six systems of Indian philosophy) and (2) the Kalpa sutras. 
It is not easy to decide which is earlier. It is however probable, as pointed 
out by Dr. G. Buhler,t that some of the later authors of the Kalpasutra, like 
Apastamba, were acquainted with the purva and the »ttara mimamsa, the latter 
of which presupposes the other philosophical systems. Of these six systems, 
five do not concern themselves with the Karma-Kanda (ritualistic portion) of 
the Vedas. The purva-mimamsa sutra of Jaimini alone occupies itself with 
the Karma-Kanda and lays down the canons which apply to the interpre- 
tation of Vedic texts and which have been accepted by the uttara mimamsa 
or Vedanta and applied by it to the interpretation of Upanishadic texts. 
Excepting the purva mimamsa, there is little in common between the darsana- 

sfitras and the Kalpa-siitras. . _ 

The Kalpa-sutra constitutes one branch of the Vedangas, out of the six 
branches ! of • knowledge whic h are considered necessary for the correct 

• Nyaya and VaiSeshaia, Sankhya and Yoga, purva and uttara mimamsa. 

t S. B. E., Vol. n, Introduction. ; v w 

t These are Siksha (phonetics), Vyakarana (ffca.mms.t).Chhandas (metrics), litrukia (ety- 
mology and explanation of Vedic words) . JyoHsha (astronomy) srad Kaipa (rituals). 
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understanding of the Vedas. The main divisions of a Kalpa-sutra are three : — 
(1) Sraiita which, digesting and arranging the teaching of the Vedic Samhitas 
and Sakhas, lays down rules for the performance of the several sacrifices in 
the three Vedic fires, (2) Grihya, which lays down rules for the performance 
of the rites like Upanayana, Vivaha and Sraddha in the grihya {aupasana) 
fire and (3) Dharma or SdmaydcHdrika, which summarises the teachings of 
the Vedas and the practice of the wise and learned with regard to the duties 
of the several varnas and dsramas and the penances and penalties for 
dereliction of duties. 


At one time, there appear to have been many complete works treating 
of all the three divisions of the Kalpa. A great many of them have been lost, 
their authors* being quoted or referred to by . the later Sfitrakaras. The exist- 
ing Kalpa sutras are(l) for the Rig Veda, Sankhayana and Asvalay^ana w'hose 
works, as now extant, are confined to the srauta and the grihya, (2) for the 
Sama Veda, Latyayana and Drahyayana (srauta), Gobhila and Khadira 
(grihya) and Gautama (dharma), (3) , for the Sukla Yajurveda Katyayana 
(srauta), Paraskara (gpihya), (4) for the Krishna Yajurveda (Baudhayana 
and Apastamba (all the three branches), Bharadvaja and Satyasha^ha Hiran- 
yakesin (grihya)^. Panini speaks of the ancient Brahmanas and Kalpas 
(3Vtwr% ^ram?RV5) in one of his Sutras (IV— 3, 105) thereby making us un- 
derstand that in his time there were Brahmanas and Kalpa Sutras which 
were regarded as ancient and others which were considered as later. Some 
of the Kalpa Sutras would thus go back to very nearly the times of the Brah- 
manas, while the latest of them, which have no scruples about flesh-eating, 
must be earlier than, say, the fourth century B.C., the period when the Jain 
and Buddhist tenets began to have sway. 


Baudhayana and Apawtamba, both of the Taittiriya Sakha, are the only 
authors whose works comprise the complete Kalpa ritual. While Baudhayana’s 
Kalpa Sutra cannot be said to be free from later interpolations and additions, 
Apastanaba’s IS singularly free from such tampering, as has been conclusively 
s own by Dr. G. Buhler; hence the peculiar interest which attaches to 
Apastamba for Jhe critical student. Apastamba appears to belong to the 
Dekhan (probably the Andhra country) and Baudhayana would also appear to 
belong^ to or at any rate, to be acquainted wflth the Dekhan. Most of the 
Taittinyas of South India belong to the school of Apastamba; of the rest, the 
majority are Baudhayanas, while a few belong to the schools of Bharadvaja or 


^Kalpa-Sutra of Apastamba consists of thi rty prasnas or chapters. 

Kaava, 



The first twenty-four- treat of theseyeral Srauta sacrifices ; the twenty-fifth'* 
contains the paribhashas (axioms and postulates), the pravara-Khanda (the 
pedigree of acharyas) and the hautr aka to be recited by the hotraka 

priests). The twenty-sixth is the mantra-prasna (or ekagnikanda) which con- 
tains' the Vedic texts and prayers to be used in the grihya rites. The twenty-^ 
seventh is the grihya Sutra which lays down the rules of the grihya rites in 
the order of the mantras in the preceding prasna. The next two prasnas con- 
stitute the Dharma Sutra. The thirtieth, contains the Sulba sutra, which lays 
down the geometrical rules for construction of the sacrificial altar, etc. 

In his Catalogue, Dr. Burnell mentions that sometimes two prasrtas, 
treating of the paitrimedhika (funeral) rites were counted as the thirty-first 
and thirty-second prasnas. But till of late, Apastamba’s sutra on the 
Pitrimedha was known only by name and many orthodox pandits went so far 
as to assert that Apastamba himself wrote no Sutra on the subject, that it 
was Bharadvaja that wrote a Sqtra on funeral rites and this work was some- 
times known as or talked of as Apastamba’s. 

The late M. M. Ganapati Sastrin, of the Tanjore District, succeeded m 
getting some manuscript copies of Apastamba’s Pitrimedha Sutra with two. 
commentaries, one by the earlier and famous Kapardisvamin and the other 
by one Gopala Pandita and in 1906, he published in Grantha the Sutra o 
Apastamba and Kapardin’s bhashya, extracts from that of Gopala and a 
commentary of his own, explaining also the Vedic texts connected with the 
rites along with the Apara-prayoga oi Anda Pillai. As Apastamba s Pitri- 
medha Sutra is not likely to be known to Sanskritists m India or outside a 


short description of it may not be uninteresting. . 

The work consists of two prasnas and as there is no indica.tion that i 
was meant as the last two chapters of Apastamba’s Kalpa Sutra, it rnust e 
supposed that this work did not form part of the Kalpa Sutra and that it was, 
thLfore, a separate treatise. There would also be a f 

from the Indian standpoint, to close a great work like the Kalpa^Sutra with ^ 
description of the inauspicious funeral ceremonies, f The >^emarfe at the end 

of each patala of Kapardi-bhashya run 

without connecting the work with the great body of the KnTa 
Sutra. It would be thus legitimate to, presume that Apastamba 
ai-crm sutra as a separate tre atise, intending by it to complete th^e ug^itm 

. * Max MulleTn^i^^he Prayogaratnamala of Chuippa, who is f ^ 

ministe^ of Virabhflpati. son of the famous King Buhka of Vijayanagara. states 
^ 'i qBE Vol XXXi PP. 312 & 313. If so, how are the thirty praSnas accounted 

"^^TSme^utra Writer like A.vamyana and Paraskara treatof the pitrimedha in the body of- their 
Grihya-Sutras, ■ 
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of all Vaidik rites which a twice-born Arya had to go through in the course of 

his life. 

The first prasna of the Pitrimedha Sutra consists of four patalas or 
sections. The first two patalas treat of the ceremonies to be performed on 
the eve of death and on the first day of demise— the selection of the burning- 
ground, the washing, dressing and carrying of the dead body to the burning- 
ground, the offering of the body on the funeral pyre with solemn rites and 
prayers and the return-home of the mourners after bath; they consist of eight 
khandas and 138 sutras ; the mantras to be used are mostly taken from the 
fourth prapathaka of the Taittiriya Aranyaka, the texts being indicated by the 
pratikas or commencing words. The third patala consisting of two khandas 
and 28 sutras treats of the second day’s ceremony, the collection of bones and 
the daily offerings up to the tenth day. The first two khandas of the fourth 
patala (55 sutras) treat of the tenth day’s ceremony closing with the ^anti 
zxA Ananda homas which mark the end of mourning; the third khanda treats 
of the special variations of the rite, that appertain to hrahma-medha samskdra, 
a mode of the disposal of the dead who are considered holy and spiritually 
advanced. 

The second prasna is a single patala with two khandas and 19 sutras. 
It treats of the ceremonies connected with the depositing in an altar of clod 
(loshta-chiti) of the urn of bones of those w^ho were offered up in the Kathaka 
fire.^ There is nothing in the Grantha (and the only) edition to show' that 
there is a second prasna at all. This prasna has no bhashya. Kapardin’s com- 
mentary ends with the first prasna, the colophon running 
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The editor has, however, printed the sutras separately at the end of the 
volume, where we come across these two khandas, following tlie third khanda 
of patala IV. Comparing these sutras with the corresponding portion of 
Andapillai’s Apara-prayoga and with the colophon in Kapardin’s bhashya, and 
having in mind the tradition that Apastamba Pitrimedha Sutra has twx) prasnas, 
one is led to conclude that these two khandas formed the second prasna. The 
rite treated of in this prasna has long become obsolete and Kapardi-Svamin’s 
omission to notice or explain this portion can, therefore, be easily understood. 

A on Apastamba Sutra. His Srauta Sutra 

is commented on by Rudradatta. Whether he is the same as Haradatta who 
has commented on the Mantra t prasna, the Grihya, and the Dharma Sutra or 
different from him cannot be decided conclusively. If we are to rely on the 


• Savitra. etc., treated of in the Katha prasnas (X-^XII) of the Taittiriya Br&hmana. 
tS. B, E.. Vol. XXX. p 313. 
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inangaia blokes of the bhashyas, we have to conclude that they are differehtj 
Rudradatta invoking the aid of Vishnu while beginning his com- 

mentary on the Srauta Siitra whereasf Haradatta begins his commentaries on 
the Mantra-prasna and the Dharma Sutras with prostrations to Mahadeva. 

It is well known that Sanskrit authors while commencing their works, invoke 
only their ishta-devatas. Kapardi-Svamin has commented on the Paribhasha- 
patala (Pr. xxv) and the Pitri-medha Sutra (Pr. !.)■ Kapardin’s fame^as a 
cornmentator is great as attested by the familar saying 

I 11 etc. He has perhaps commented on the other 

parts of Apastamba’s Kalpa-Sutra; but his w'ork, if any, is probably lost. 
Prof. Max Miiller notes that a MSS. (1127, now 307) in the India Office 
Library, dated Saka 1556 contains both Kapardin’s commentary on the 
Paribhasha patala and Andapillai’s Prayoga-vritti. If so, both these writers 
must be earlier than the seventeenth century. Dr. Burnell on whom Max- 
Miiller relies would appear to think that Kapardin and Andapillai are one and 
the same person. The two are different writers. Kapardin’s work is a 
bhashya. Andapillai has not written any bhashya on Apastamba. He has 
written only vrittis, wherein he has adapted and reproduced Apastamba’s 
‘sutras, modifying, enlarging and elucidating them so as to meet modern Vaidik 
requirements. His prayoga vrittis (manuals of procedur_e) have now replaced 
Apastamba’s srauta, grihya and pitrimedha sutras. Andapillai is a Taniil 
name ; more fully the name is Anda-pilliar (Ganesa who saved). Probably he 
was named after the elephant-faced deity of his village. In his works, he 
calls himself not by his Tamil and familiar name, but by his Sanskrit 
sarman — ^Talabrindanivasin, the colophon to his works^running 

‘ (or ■ui<»t'fl) Fr^nra^^rr^fT ’ etc. 

Max Muller observes, “ he (Dr. Burnell) states that according to tradition the 
a“ wL a native of Southern India, called Andappillai.t and that Talabnnda 

rxalavrinta is a translation of the Tan.il a “T Z's 

for villages among palmyra trees (pana.=paln.,^; Te L.n,e M his 

so. But it is unusual for a writer to designate hnnself by the name ot h s 
village or leave no clue as to his true sarman. In the Tamil distr , 
simply called AnfJS'pm^^' 


• Here Dr. Burnell is confounding Andapillai with Kapardin. 

t The double is incorrect in Tamil. 



MYSORE CASTES AND TRIBES. 

By Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao. 

{Continued from Vol. XIII, p. 486.) 

RESTRICTIONS ON MARRIAGE. 

CaJ Linguistic, Territorial and other. 

■ ■ A similar custom appears to prevail among the Sadas. Among them 
the marriage takes place in the new husband’s village, to which the widow 
repairs. She lodges in a temple for the time being. The would-be husband 
goes there with some of his castemen and presents her with a new' cloth and 
a bodice cloth which, she wears. Glass bangles are put on her wrists, and in 
the presence of the assembled castemen, the man, or as in some places a 
Remarried widow, ties the tali to her. Meanwhile the man’s house is vacated 
and rendered dark for the occasion and the man himself is made to sit in 
it in a corner. The, w'oman is conducted to this place, and as soon as she 
enters it, the man asks, her why she has come there. She replies, “ I have 
come to light a lamp in your dark house.” Then a light is lit, and the' 
whole function ends with a caste dinner. 

■ . Among the TJpparas the ceremony cannot in some places take place 
even in the father’s village. It usually takes place in a different village, 
frein which the couple do not return to their own village for .some time. 
The ceremony is performed either in a temple or in an unoccupied house. 
The day fixed for it is usually during the dark fortnight. The woman is 
seated in a dark place, beside the door. The would-be husband pays dowm 
the bride-price, goes to the spot where the woman sits and ties the tali. 
The caste headman or beadle sprinkles rice on the couple and in some 
places gives three strokes with a rattan to the woman and declares that 
they have become husband and wife, repeating the words : “In the presence 
ef the elder Guru, in the presence of the kinsmen, this woman is given 

wife. If you fail her, you wilTbe liable to punishment.” Remarking 
on the existence of similar customs elsewhere in India, Sir Edward Gait says: 

It has been suggested that there is a spirit basis for the rule that the marriage of a widow 
must take place at night in the dark half of the month, namely, the belief that the spirit of the 
first husband may be enraged at his widow marrying again and the consequent desire to evade his 
notice. ^ It has also been suggested that a bachelor marrying a widow first performs a mock mar- 
riage with some plant or other object in the belief that the new husband’s first wife would 
ordmarily be the main object of the spirit’s revenge, and that a man not previously married might 

be attacked himself unless he provides a bogus wife as a substitute. 

An objection to this theory is that the dark hadf of themonth is speciaily associated with spirits, 
and that the night is the very time when they return to earjh. The mock marriage of a bachelor 
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c^ems rather to be intended to bring him on the same level with the widow. The Punjab Super- 
intendent suggests that the real object in view in selecting the time mentioned for a widows 
marriage is to prevent the Gods from knowing about it ; the dead of night and the dark half of ‘ « 
month are particularly disagreeable to the Gods, and all worship is forbidden between midnigh 
and 4 AM. On the other hand, certain customs exist .which support the theory. In tbe^Central 
Provinces a second wife of the Chitari caste worships the spirit of- the dead first wife offering it 
some food and a breast cloth, in order to placate it and prevent it from troubling her._ In the 
Puniab the death of subsequent wives is often believed to be caused by the angry spirit of the 
first • and for this reason, amongst the Aroras of the Western Punjab, the subsequent wife, at the 
time'of her marriage, wears round her neck the picture of the first, or a paper on which her name 
is written, thus identifying herself with her predecessor. The Koltas of Sambalpur believe tha.t a 
bachelor marrying a widow would become an evil spirit after death if he did not first go through a 

mock marrying of the kind described above. 

The real explanation may be much simpler. Sometimes there is a rule that ordinary marnages 
must take place during the bright half of the mouth so that the moon may witness them. As widow 
marriage is looked down on. the converse rule may simply mean that the ceremony, bemg of a ess 

reputable character, is one which the moon should not Witness.’ 

Brahman Influence. 

Though, as we have seen above, sexual licence within the caste is to- 
lerated to a certain extent, still female chastity is highly prized among the 
generality of castes and tribes in the State. This may be due to long contact 
with Brahmanism which has long inculcated the belief that marriage is a 
sacrament. Among those castes which have been largely influenced by this 
idea, even widow marriage has ceased to exist. In some castes, while it is 
favoured by some sections, others look askance at it. Among Morasu Vokka- 
Hgas, even child widows cannot remarry. Pre-marital licence is falling into 
disfavour. It is not tolerated among the Gangadi and Morasu Holeyas. 
Among them if a girl becomes pregnant before marriage she is put out of 
caste. The odium lasts even after death and to ensure a proper burial of her 
body^ such a woman sets apart a sum of money (about Rs. 12) during her 
lifetime. Even among Banjaras, pre-marital intercourse is put down with a 
high hand. The Nayak of the Thunda had until recently power to subject 
the seducer in a case of that sort to ignominious treatment, shaving his head 
on one side and parading him in the street on the back of a donkey. This, 
however, is now out of date, and in its place, a heavy fine, as much as, 
Rs. 100, is imposed on the man, who, besides, is made to pay compensation 
to the parents of the girl of an equal sum. Among the Gare section of the 
Upparas, a woman guilty of immorality is'thrown out of caste. _ Simi ar 
expulsion from the caste is the fate of a woman soiling the bed of her lord 
among the Ganigas, Devangas and Nagartas. Among many castes, though, in 
theory, a woman may remain unmarried, she hardly ever does so, or is ever 
allowed to do so, as, for instance, in Malabar. Among certain castes such a 
single state of blessedness has its penalties provided ready Tor it. _ For 
instance, among the Bedars and some other castes, a woman dying without 
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marriage is carried by men without a bier and is interred— like tender babes 
in this respect— with the face downwards, no funeral ceremonies being 
observed. To avoid treatment of this kind among some castes (notably the 
Holeyas) a girl who cannot get married from the absence of suitors, is 
married to trees, such as Hon^e (Pongamia Glabra), Ekke {Calatropis 
Gigantea) or the Margosa or other inanimate object and dedicated to shrines. 
She then may consort with any member of the caste and has all the rights of 
a son in her father’s family. Marriage is thus rendered compulsory amongst 
the generality of castes. Divorce, though easy, is not common. There is 
thus reason to believe that the relations between the sexes in the State are 
becoming steadily more regular. . 

The restrictions on marriage are many among the generality of castes and 
tribes. A man must not marry outside the limits of his caste and if he is, as 
it often happens a member of a sub-caste, he may not marry outside the parti- 
cular sub-caste. Occasionally too he may be able to take a girl from a parti- 
cular sub-caste, but not give one to it. If not infrequently happens he may 
and does marry with particular sub-castes and not with others. In the case 
of several castes {e.g., Kurubas, Holeyas, Agasas, Komati, Uppara, Kumbara, 
Banjara, Sadas, Handi Jogi, Nagarta, Telugu Banajigas and Devanga), 
linguistic, territorial, religious and occupational differences prove effectual bars 
to inter-marriages. Among these, religion (excepting the Lingayat which always 
create a sharp line of difference) is seen to be the least harmful. In a very few 
cases, very trivial differences in the mode of pursuing the same occupation lead 
to the creation of additional bars to marriage. Thus among the Helavas, a 
begging caste, found all over the State, those who use a metal bell do not 
intermarry with those who use a wooden bell. Then, again, the metal bells 
are divided into those who sit on a bull while begging and those who have 
given up the bull while going their rounds. The Besthas who live by 
agriculture, fishing and palanquin-bearing respectively form separate endo- 
gamous groups. Similarly among the Gangadi Vokkaligas, found in the 
western and southern parts of the State, the mode of carrying marriage 
articles has led to the formation of two endogamous divisions — 'those who use 
open boxes and those who use covered boxes.’'' Occasionally differences in 
diet have had the effect of separating part of the caste and making it a strictly 
endogamous unit by itself. Thus the Cheluru Gangadikaras, who are pure 
vegetarians, marry only among themselves. Then, again, most castes are 
further divided into groups consisting of persons supposed to be descended 
^ — — — — — 

• ■ • Among the Kavadigas of Chingleput Dt.-a caste of curd sellers who emigrated from Mysore 
during Haidar s time— those who carry bamboo baskets do not marry -with those ■who use rattan 
baskets. 



from a common ancestor and so forbidden to intermarry. A man is therefore 
exogamous as regards his family group and endogamous as regards his caste 
or sub-caste. While endogamy is the essence of the caste system, exogamy is 
found amongst primitive communities all over the world and in Hinduism is, 
as Edward Gait suggests, probably a survival from an earlier culture. Descent, 
throughout the State, being traced through the male, the general rule is that a 
man may not marry a girl of his own exogamous group. In this State, con* 
trary to what prevails elsewhere, the limits set by exogamy do not exten to 
the families of both the parents, nor do they extend to the families of a man’s 
maternal uncle or paternal aunt. Among most castes, as we have seen, a man 
marries his sister’s daughter or has her for his son. Cross-cousin marriage is 
the general rule in the State. The connection between this and mother-right 
has been referred to above. It is only in rare cases-as among the Komatis- 
that the rule of “turning the creeper back” prevails. According to this rule, 
known as Edtiru Mdnarikam, a girl who has been married into a family cannot 
ever after give a girl in marriage to her father’s family. In the same caste, 
the rule that the bride and the bridegroom should not belong to the same 
Gotra (or sept) prevails. Similarly, we have already noted the fact *at some 
castes allow a widower to marry his younger sister’s daughter if he cannot 
otherwise wed. As elsewhere, among the Brahmans, these exogamous groups 
are generally eponymous, each group or Gotra being supposed to consist of the 
descendants of one or other of the Vedic Rishis. Gotras with 
are found among a few of the other castes (e.g., Komati, Bestha Sale, etc.) M 
the exact nature of their connection to the groups professedly belonging to the^ 
L noTcL. It is possible that thay trace their descent not dmectly to he 
Rishis whose names they bear but from their priests who originally 
ed to them and who belonged to these Gotras. It may be also, _ by 

Sir Edward Gait, that they trace their descent from members who originally 
bltaged to these Gotras This is one of those questions that st,U reqtnres 
careful investigation, as indeed a great deal more 

to exogamy as practised among the castes and tribes of the State. Our p ^ 
sent klowkdge^does not enable us to say how far exogamy is absolutely 
primitive and how far copied from other sources. 7^^ 

Lb-castes have headmen of comparatively modern times as the repute 
a^esSs of their exogamous sections. This is the case^among the 
Banjaras, Nagartas, Kadu Gollas, Agasas, ^ ^ 

whom marital restrictions are of a most 

wsruri oftAr tbp okces whcre the founders originally resiaeu, 
groups are named after the ^ ^ j • f » house names ” is 

or are suoDosed to have resided. Probably the origin oi no 

Z Z rXed on some such basis as this. This ts espeoally the case, 
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among the immigrant castes, such as the Dombaras, Idigas, NagartaS, etc. 
Finally there are the totemistic groups which are found chiefly among castes 
of the tribal type. Traces of totemism are also found among other castes as 
well but further investigation is necessary for any general inferences to be 
drawn from them. For instance, we cannot say from the evidence now 
available whether those castes which retain traces of totemism were originally 
tribes who slowly drifted into the orbit of Brahmanism. If so, several 
castes including the Holeya, Kuruba, Bestha, Bili Magga, Kadu Gollas, Medara, 
Golla’ Kumbara, Helava, Gangadi Vokkaliga, etc., were before their absorption 
into Brahmanism, in all probability in the tribal state of existence with totemism 
in full swing among them. Totemism as it exists in the State is of the 
genuine type. The totem is usually some animal or inanimate object 

(vegetable, flower, sun, moon, stone, etc.) formerly held in reverence by the 

members of the sept and associated with some taboo. Among several of the 
castes first mentioned those belonging to the same totem do not intei marry. 
Among some castes Gotras reminiscent of the Vedic Rishis have been adopted 
but as among the Besthas, who have adopted the Koundinya and Kasyapa 
Gotras, and the Sales, who have adopted Markandeya as their single Gotra, 
the incorporation is meaningless, as the Gotras are not effective as bars to 
intermarriage. Among these, on the other hand, totemism is not altogether 
dead and the association of Rishi Gotras with them seems to be an attempt 
at engrafting the Brahman system on to the decaying tribal one. Among 
certain castes totemism is practically dead, such as Madiga, Handi Jogi, 
Mondaru, Killekyata, Nagarta, etc. Among certain castes only those living 
in particular areas {e.g., Helavas in the Mysore District) and Gangadi 
Vokkaligas (in Mysore and Bangalore) have anything like totemistic septs, 
the others having lost it. Among non-Lingayat Sadas, there are the flower 
men and the Pamganiia Glabra men, but this division has no significance in 
connection with marriage. It follows from this that those castes which do 
not now exhibit any traces of totemism might have practised it at one time 
though they dropped it later. Such dropping might have been in some cases, 
as among the Sales, Besthas, etc., preceded by the conversion of totem names 
into those of Vedic Rishis, for example Kach Chap, (Tortoise) into Kasyapa. 
Among the Komatis totemism is partially active, two or three totem septs 
being included in a Gotra. While the oneness of a Gotra is no bar to inter- 
marriage, the oneness of the Sept is. This shows clearly that the addition 
of the Rishi Gotras is a recent attempt at engrafting two different systems of 
culture. The Devangas have adopted some Rishi Gotras but the fact that 
some of these are not of the Vedic type is rather significant (e.g., Bhaskara, 
Pippala Malika, etc.). 
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Totemism. 

The evidence, such as it is, warrants the general deduction that at one 
time totemism was widely prevalent among the people of the State. It has 
the usual belief associated with it here — those belonging to a particular sys- 
tem profess to be descended from it, reverence it in daily life in a variety of 
ways and regard that those attached to a totem (called locally Kula or 
Bedagti) should refrain from intermarriage. Such a connection is considered 
incestuous and brings on expulsion from the caste. Thus among the Kurubas, 
who are divided into a large number of totemistic septs, the commonest totems 
are among animals, the she-buffalo and the goat which are neither killed nor 
eaten by members of the groups belonging to. them and the elephant which is 
not ridden by them ; among trees the Banyan, the Indian Fig, the Ficus 
Infectonia, the wood apple, the Prosopis Specigera, the Margosa, the Sandal- 
wood tree, the Pinus Deodara, the peepul, the tamarind, the Phyllanthus 
Emblica, etc., which are neither cut nor burnt nor their products (oil or cake 
in the case of Margosa) used nor indeed do the people belonging to the 
septs named after them consent to sit under them or cross their shadows ; 
among plants the kitchen herb, the Celosia Albida, the Phaseolus Radiatus, 
which those belonging to them abstain from eating ; jasmine, pepper, Cala- 
tropis Gigantea which those belonging to them refrain from cutting, culti- 
vating or using ; among the heavenly bodies, the sun and the moon , among 
other living beings, the ant, the fish, the cobra, the peacock, the rabbit and 
the scorpion ; and among other inanimate objects are the drum, cage, cart, 
silver, gold, flint-stone, arrow, knife, bier, pickaxe, Bengal gram, pumpkin, 
pearl, ocean, pestle, glass bangles, conch-shell, salt, weaver’s shuttle, etc. 
In the case of all these the object after which a totem is named is not used 
for any purpose, domestic or other. For instance, as regards the gold and 
silver and glass bangle septs, the woman belonging to these septs^ do not use 
jewels made of these precious metals or use glass-bangles but instead wear 
bell-metal ones. People of the sun sept will observe some sort of fast 
sun does not appear as usual and even pray for his appearance on cloudy 
days; in the case of the cobra, scorpion, etc., they are not killed but are let 

off when observed. People of the pestle sept do not use it but have instead 

a wooden hammer. The saffron and horsegram septs have transferred their 
allegiance to the panic seed and the jungle pepper as these things are of 
every day use. All the same the people of these septs do not grow saffron 
and the horsegram. The Holeyas have very similar totems, besides the earth, 
the crow-bar, the plantain, the cuckoo, the oil mill, lightning, pigeon, 
peacock, betel leaf, etc. Those belonging to the sept Nagale, a kind of thorn, 

do not, when pierced by a thorn, pull it off themselves but request one of 
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another sept to help them out of the difficulty. Among the Bedas similar 
septs prevail with some few additions, bug, pig, ox, the seven mountains (of 
Tirupati), etc. The Besthas have besides septs named after coral, etc. The 
Komatis have as many as 101 septs including the lotus, the lime-fruit, the 
gourd, bamboo, brinjal, cardamom, camphor, etc. The Bili Maggas aie said 
to have as many as sixty-six including the Brahman kite, milk, the Pitndainus 
Odowtissima, horse, sparrow, tank, paddy, rope, etc.; the Sales have an equally 
large number of totems including dagger, drum, mountain, nail, indigo plant, 
etc. The Vaddas have likewise septs, some of which are the pig, mortar, 
margosa, salt, buffalo, etc. ; while the Nayindas have the horse, Pongamia 
G/a6w, jessamine, peacock, saffron, chrysanthemum, aehryranthus aspera, etc. 
The Kadu Gollas have three primary exogamous septs, two of which are named 
after the bear and the moon, each of these being again subdivided into 
different exogamous septs, the first of which includes the bear and the pot ; 
the second among others of the moon, he-buffalo and the milk-hedges and the 
third includes the pestle, gram, hoe, etc. The Morasu Vokkaligas have a 
varied number of totems of which may be mentioned the Banyan, w'ood- 
apple, pomegranate, Pongamia Glabra, the bastard teak, plantain, Basia 
Latifolia, mango, cocoanut among trees ; the elephant, jackal, goat and the 
tortoise among the animals ; jasmine and chrysanthemum among dowers ; 
black among the colours (men of this sept do not keep black bullocks and the 
women belonging to it do not wear black bangles or black clothes) and the 
ant hill and conch shell and silver among inanimate objects. The Madigas, 
among whom totemism seems to be decaying, possess, among other totems, 
silver, bow, umbrella, ants, gold, tatler, bear, tortoise, jessamine, tiger, saffron 
etc.; the Gollas have monkey, spotted cow, saffron, peafowl, tree, mustard, 
lion, horsegram, deodar tree, gold, sandal, etc.; the Upparas own a large 
number of totems M'hich are the palanquin, elephant, saffron, moon, umbrella, 
coriander, Pongamia Glabra, pearl, jackal, jessamine, dagger, etc. The 
Helavas living in the Mysore District have among others the pcepul tree, 
cobra, banyan, mortar, pestle and light, which last those belonging to the 
sept do not extinguish by blowing it out from the mouth. Tlie Gangadi 
Vokkaligas living in certain parts of the State have totems which include 
the moon, silver, gold, buffalo, cat, Pongamia Glabra, fig tree, etc. Finally, 
the Lingayat Sadas are divided into as many as thirty-three septs some of 
which are the arecanut, pigeon-pea, butter, cobra, stone, chrysanthemum, 
jessamine, lime fruit, etc. 

So far as enquiries have gone, there is in the State only one caste which 
shows any trace of that earlier form of restriction on marriage which divided the 
primitive tribe into two exogamous clashes or phratries, the men of each 
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phratry forming alliance with the other. This single caste is the Bili Magga, 
which is divided into sixty-six exogamous septs divided into two groups res- 
pectively known as the Siva and the Parvati group or the male and the female 
group, each group comprising of 33 totemistic septs. According to the custom 
prevailing, a Siva cannot marry a Siva nor a Parvati a Parvati— which it is 
said would be absurd not only because they belong to the same major division 
but also because they cannot marry one of the same sex! The Garos of 
Assam have similar divisions among them. It is a highly primitive division 
and has not therefore survived among the generality of the castes and tribes 
of the State. These are, however, some notable instances of a twofold exo- 
gamous division. Thus the Kadu Gollas and the Komatis have several main 
exogamous divisions with a number of sections (often totemistic) in each. 
The rule of exogamy applies to the major group as well as to the minor. 

In this connection a suggestion of some importance is thrown out by 
Sir Edward Gait, which, having regard to the speculation which the origin 
of the Right hand and Left hand castes has given rise to, is worth closer 
attention. Writing of the double exogamous division found in certain 
castes, Sir Edward Gait remarks that “ the question suggests itself whether 
the division of many Madras Castes into right hand and left hand sections 
may not be a survival of a dual exogamous grouping which existed before the 
development of the caste system. At the present time the whole of a caste 
usually belongs to one and the same section but this is not always the case 
with Pallans and Chakkiliyans, the men belong to the left hand and the 
women to the right hand section. The Kaikolans belong to the left hand 
section but their Dasis usually to the right hand one. The Chaliyans and 
Basis have right hand and left hand sub-castes. There is a close bond between 
the castes of the same section; and the lower ‘right-hand’ castes select 
their headman from the Balija, and not from their own caste. ” This is a 
line of enquiry which merits further attention. That the division is older 
than caste itself may also be inferred from the fact that regular respect is paid 
to the 18 phanas at most marriages in the State, c.g., Agasa, Vadda, Dombar, 
Golla, Killekyata and Handi Jogis. That the ceremony which is connected 
with this should be made part of the marriage ceremony which, in the case of 
most castes and tribes, is perhaps the most important one, is significant. 
Marriage ceremonies as they exist now enshrine some of the most primitive 
practices of the tribe to which they relate and it is therefore of special interest 
to note this respect to the groups forming the right-hand and left-hand castes. 
The ceremony alluded to is knowm as the Gaddige ov SimMasana Puje 
i.e , the worship of the throne. On the third day of the marriage a black 
blanket is done into eight folds and spread on a plank before the seats of the 
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couple. T'his is known 3.S the I3etel lenves tire ^rmnged in 3 , 

circle on it with arecanuts placed in a heap in the centre. Round the 
heap are kept lumps of consecrated cowdung ashes and the bell and the 
spoon, the insignia of the 18 phana people are brought by the Chalavadi and 
kept on the Gaddige. After the married couple worship it, the betel leaves 
and the arecanuts placed in the heap are distributed in the known order of 
precedence to all the assembled persons. 

Hypergamy 

Hypergamy, or the rule according to which when a caste is divided into 
several sections of different status (frequently the result of a different origin) 
parents are obliged to marry their daughters into an equal or higher section to 
avoid being dragged down to the status of the section in which their daughter 
marries, is practically absent in the State. Among the Madigas, the priestly 
section, termed Jambavas, do not give their daughters to men of lower status. 
Though this has been termed “a genuine case of hypergamy” it cannot be 
deemed so, for as Sir Edward Gait well remarks “ there is no widespread 
demand on the part of the lower section to secure husbands from the higher, 
and it is this which constitutes the essence of hypergamy.” 

Marital Age 

Except among the Brahmans and those closely following them in this 
matter {e.g., Komatis, Sales, Namadhari, Nagartas, etc.) marriage is usually 
adult. Among most, however, it may be before or after jjuberty, though it is 
generally after. Among the Brahmans the tejndency to postpone marriage as 
much as possible is very pronounced just now. The Infant Marriage Regu- 
lation has to some extent checked the inordinate desire to marry mere infants 
so much prevalent at one time among Brahmans, Komatis and a few other 
castes. 

FORMS OF MARRIAGE 
ia) Purchase of Bride 

Among the Brahmans and those following them, e.g., Nagartas, the all 
but universal rule is to give away the bride as a gift to a suitable bridegroom. 
The bnde too is decked in jewels before being presented at the expense of her 
parents. Similarly until recently, the bridegroom, who pretended to be a pil- 
grim student on his way to Benares, was not paid by the bride’s parents. But 
for some years past with the increase in the cost of education and competition 
for well-educated sons-in-law the habit of paying— sometimes heavily— for 
them has come into existence. In the State, there are instances of payments 
ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 2,000 and even more for an educated bridegroom. 
A rnore refined feeling is beginning to show itself but it will be sometime 
perhaps before it can become anything like strong. Among the other tribes 
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and castes, it is ttie bride that is always paid for. The amount Varies with 
each caste, from Rs. 12 among the Tigalas to as much as Rs. 500 among 
Lingayat Ganigas and the Devangas. Most castes, however, are content to 
bide by the ancient custom in the matter and do not arbitrarily raise the 
amount. This amount apparently was much more than now, if some of the 
stories current among some castes and tribes are to be believed {e.g., Korachas, 
Banjaras, Gollas, etc.) but owing to changed circumstances it has been lowered 
to enable people to marry at the proper age. The usual amount among the 
generality of castes is somewhere between Rs. 12 and 24 {e.g., Kuruba, Holeya^ 
Beda, Bestha, Vadda, Nayinda, Dombar, Kadu Golla, Sanyasi, Madiga, Idiga, 
Medar, Golla, Uppara, Telugu Banajigas, etc.). Among the Bill Magga and 
Sale castes it is Rs. 24 ; the Kurubas pay from Rs. 2.5 to 50 ; the Gangadi 
Vokkaligas pay from Rs. 20 to 35 ; and the Handi Jogis from Rs. 10 to 40 
and one pig. Among the Korachas, it varies from Rs. 60 to 72 and as the 
amount is far too high for their means, it is not uncommon among them to 
spread its payment over a number of years. The Mondaru only pay Rs. 6, 
the Helavas from Rs. 9 to Rs. 24 and the poorer Devangas from Rs. 9 to 21. 
There are hardly any cases in which the bride-price is excused in any caste 
or tribe except (1) where the bridegroom is either the maternal uncle of the 
bride or where the maternal, if he himself does not marry the girl, takes her 
for his son when the usual amount is reduced by one half and sometimes 
even excused altogether ; w'hen a widow marries her husband’s younger brother 
(as among the Banjaras) no bride-price is paid ; (2) where the bride is a widow 
and the person marrying her is a widower when the price is similarly reduced 
by one half ; and (3) when there is an exchange of daughters between the 
marrying families, the bride-price is altogether excused on both sides. On 
the contrary when a widower desires to marry a virgin he has to. pay a 
higher price. Sometimes this is twice what is paid ordinarily for her, besides 
the Sauti Hana or the co- wife’s gold. Half the price is usually paid 
immediately the contract of marriage is settled and betel leaves and nuts are 
exchanged between the parents of the bride and bridegroom, and the other 
moiety is paid after the tali is tied, i.e., after the contract is turned into a 
sacrament. Where the amount is higher — double the usual amount or near- 
abouts, as among the Idigas— the sale is apparently taken to be an absolute 
one and the girl has therefore to be sent to her husband’s house at once an^ 
the latter might refuse to send her back to her father s house, which he cou 
not if the smaller amount was paid, being in that case bound to send her 
whenever her father went to fetch her. Sometimes, as among the Kurubas, 
where the amount to be paid is heavy, its payment is spread over a number 
of years. Occasionally when the bridegroom is too poor to pay anything either 
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Immediately or in the near futnre, he is allowed to work .n his prospective 
father-in-law’s house, be fed and clothed by the father-m-law. There is no 
period of service fixed but usually-as among the Vaddas-the son-in-law has 
to serve until he begets a female child and presents hot to his bro her-in-law. 
The amount of price paid, whatever it is, goes usually to the bride s mother, 
father or brother. But it seems fair to conclude that this was not so. 

Apparently the amount originally went to the maternal uncle of the bride. 
Among the Korachas, when the maternal uncle does not take the girl for him- 
self or his son, he usually gets two-fifths of the price paid for her transferred 
over to him in the case of the first two daughters. Among the Kadu Gollas 
again, the amount is taken by the father and handed over to the maternal 
uncle, which shows that he is rightly the person entitled to it. These and 
other customs pertaining to bride-price show that, as the filiation changed flora 
the mother to the father, the devolution of the price paid also changed in the 
same direction. This change is daily getting more and more conliimed among 
the urban castes by reason of contact with higher castes who usually do not 
pay any price whatsoever for a bride. It may, indeed, be said, that among 
several castes, the bride-price, though paid, is usually converted into a jewel 
by the parents of the bride and returned to her as such. This is so for instance 
among the Morasu Vokkaligas and the Telugu Banajigas and a section of 
the Bevangas. Among these it may justly be remarked that the taking of 
the bride-price is getting into disfavour. 

(b) Relics of Marriage by Capture. 

There are a few traces of marriage by capture among certain tribes and 
castes. Thus among the Bedars, Agasas, Nayindas, Idigas and Handi Jogis 
a mimic fight between the bridegroom’s and the bride’s parties — in which the 
indiscriminate throwing of half-pounded rice is prominent — is a regular 
feature of the usual marriage ceremony. It is the bride that is sought to 
be- captured, the fight customarily taking place at or near the bride’s house. 
On these Occasions the bridegroom usually carries a dagger in his hand and 
is accompanied by his party, who are met by the bride’s party, and the mimic 
fight ensues immediately the meeting takes place. The bridegroom’s party 
is taken next into the marriage booth to which the brideis brought in and 
placed opposite the bridegroom with a cloth as a' screen between the two. 
At the moment the priest draws off the cloth the bride and the bridegroom 
throw on each other some jaggery and cumin seed or rice, the girl if too 
young or small in stature being held up by her maternal uncle or other near 
relative. This apparently indicates the easy surrender of the bride after the 
siniulated fight. One or two curious customs prevail among certain castes 
which may probably be relics of marriage by capture. Thus among .some 
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of the Holeyas, five men from the bridegroom’s party go to the bride’s house 
and tie the tali round “the neck of the bride and return to the village, where 
the bridegroom is kept waiting all alone in a room, outside the house known 
as Devaramane (or God’s Horae). The bride comes on horse-back, alights 
near the Devaramane and goes into the room occupied by the bridegroom. 

A cloth separates the girl and garlands are mutually exchanged. The men 
and the women present then throw rice on the heads of the pair. Have we 
here a simulation of the capture of a bridegroom by the bride ? Among 
the Madigas, as the bridal pair come out of a room after the customary dinner^ 
the maternal uncles of the bride and the bridegroom intercept them at the 
threshold and beat them with whips of twisted cloths. Among the Handi 
Jogis as the bridegroom and his party approach the bride’s place, they are 
stopped by a party of the bride’s relations who hold a rope across the path. 
After a mock struggle in w'hich he is worsted the bridegroom pays down a 
rupee to his opponents who thereupon permit him to pass into the marriage 
booth. Among the Banjaras when the couple are led to the marriage booth, 
the bride puts up considerable resistance and is forcibly led to the place by an 
elderly woman. The couple then go round the milk post three times, the 
bride all the while weeping and howling. In the same manner, the couple 
pass round the second post three times, after which the elderly \voman retires. 
The husband once again passes round the post with the bride. Her resistance 
is now redoubled and he has almost to drag her by force. It is this which 
constitutes the binding or the essential part of the ceremony in this caste. 

Marriage Ceremonies, etc. 

Among the generality of castes the marriage ceremonies are elaborate and 
usually last five days. The marriage in the majority of cases takes place at 
the bride’s place, though sometimes, as among the Dombaras, and a section of 
the Holeyas, it also is performed at the bridegroom’s. Among the Kadu 
Gollas, however, marriage is looked upon as an impure affair and takes place 
only outside the hamlet. Among these, those who attend a marriage do not 
enter their houses without bathing in a tank. The marriage ceremonies 
include among most castes various items, the chief of which are the Vilyada 
Shastra which fixes the contract between the parties ; the Devamriita which 
invokes the blessings of God and the dead ancestors on the couple ; the 
Chappra or the Elevasa, or the erecting of the marriage booth, m which the 
maternal uncle of the bride plays an important part; the tah tying which 
turns the contract into a sacrament ; the dhare, the pouring of the milk over 
the couple which is caught in a vessel and thrown over an ant hill afterwards; 
the sase, the pouring of handfuls of rice by married couples on the bride a.nd 
the bridegroom; the eating together of the newly married couple; 

■ '3 ■ 
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the Nis^vali. the searching of two vessels conta.nmg red coWed water; 
Z Maa» yi«rj.„a. the untying of the wrist bands from ott the hands of 
the couple; and finally the Gaddige (or Simhasana Puje) the woisn.p of the 
throne L which the members of the 18 and 19 phana communmes are, m 
the order of seniority, shown respect by the distribution of be el leaf and 
nuts. Among some castes a few more items may e ount, o exis m 
the above may be taken as forming the principal ones m a typical marriage 
celebrated among most castes in the State. The binding portion of the 
marriage is invariably the tying of the tah followed by the (I niic. The 
tali is in most cases tied by the bridegroom. This apparently seems a 
later innovation. Originally it seems not improbable that it was tied 
as even now among the Holeyas, by the maternal uncle, ihis custom, how- 
ever, has entirely fallen into desuetude and the bridegroom has taken the place 
of the maternal: uncle. The Tali is usually a round disc of gold made flat or 
convex like a shallow inverted cup with a small button at the top. string is 
passed through a ring attached to it and it is tied so as to ^ hang round the 
neck. Among the Telugu-speaking immigrant castes, the string is strung also 
with black glass beads on each side of the Tali. Among the Banjaras, as we 
have seen, going round the milk post, is the operative part of the ceremony. 
This circumambulation of the milk post is performed by most other castes, 
but it nowhere assumes the importance it does among the Banjaras. 

Marriage Season. 

To save expense it is customary with some castes to celel)ratc a nurnbm- 
of marriages together. Thus among the settled section of the Dornbars, it is 

usual to arrange for such a celebration before the temple of their caste God- 
dess Ellarama at Tumkur. Single marriages are the exception with them. 
Similarly among the Handi Jogis, a wandering caste, a similar custom pre- 
vails. The time considered most suitable for marriage is the beginning of 
the iVete Year, 


Adoption. 

x\doption has been described by Sir Henry Maine as “ the earliest and 
most extensively employed of legal fictions . . . which permitted family rela- 
tions to be created artificially.” ‘‘ If it had never existed,” he adds, ‘'Ido 
not see how any one of the primitive groups, whatever were their nature, 
could have absorbed another, or on what terms any two of them could have 
combined except those of absolute superiority on one side and absolute sub- 
jection on the other.” In another part of his great work ^'Ancient Lem ” he 
observes : — ‘‘Both a will and an adoption threaten a distortion of the ordinarr 
course of family descent, but they are obviously contrivances for preventing 
the descent being wholly interrupted, when there is no succession of kindred 
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to carry it on. Of the two expedients, the fictitious creation of blood-relation- 
ship is the only one which has suggested itself to the greater part of archaic 
society.” It should come as a rude shock to many familiar with these and 
other similar remarks of Maine to be told that there are still tribes and castes 
both in this State and in some of the adjoining districts of Madras who have 
not so far evolved the conception of adoption. In fact adoption as such 
is foreign to them. With them the continuation of the family in the 
daughter or daughter’s line or the affiliation of the son-in-law seems to 
have been universal. Thus, as we have seen, among sections of the 


Kurubas, Holeyas, Madigas, Dombars, Killekyatas (Chikkabombe Divi- 
sion) and Besthas, while there is no adoption of the son, the perpetuation of 
the family through the daughter by dedicating her as a Basavi is quite 
common." Enquiries show that among these castes even a brother refuses to 
give one of his sons in adoption. In such a case the continuation of the 
line through the daughter seems natural. Mr. W. Francis, l.C.S., has drawn 
attention in the Bellary District Gazetteer (Chap. Ill) to this absence of 


bdoption of sons among certain castes in that border district under the 
Basavi system prevailing there. Where a daughter is turned Basavi, she in 
every sense becomes a son, and has all his rights she lives in ,her father s 
house, inherits his property and performs his funeral obsequies just as his 
son does. And if she dies, persons inherit directly to the grandfather per 
capita as if they were his own children. The filiation of the son-in-law 
seems to have been the consequence of this system of making the daughter 
one’s own heir, when there was a failure of male issue. It seems a fair 
inference from the extreme popularity that the Basavi system enjoys at 
present, that these modes of raising heirs by means of one’s own daughter weie 
more widely prevalent in the country than now. Further inquiries are 
necessary before we can definitely say how far this principle of making the 
daughter heir of a family and continuing it by means of her sons was the 
cause of the system of dedication of dancing girls to temple as Bhogams, 
which has been declared illegal by the Madras High Court. It should in any 
case be admitted that Basavis are not all immoral and that examples o 
Basavis who have restricted tliemselves to a single visitor are not uncommon. 
But once the way was open for degeneracy, it should have been impossible 
to stop the current. The custom of dedicating one of the daughters at least 
asalisavi or dedicating one of several as a Basavi 

vow seems a later innovation conceived in the spirit of religion. W hether, 
at all and if so how far, this principle of making the daughter and ^er children 
heirs of the family in place of a son is connected with 

is the precursor of the Hindu Law Doctrine that invests the Pumka Putra 
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with certain natural rights in case of failure of male issue can only be^ deter- 
rained by closer investigation of the whole subject in the areas in which the 
principle is still alive. 

Where the adoption of a son is practised, the boy adopted is usually 
a brother’s son ; or one belonging to the same exogamous division. One’s 
own brother cannot be adopted, nor can a married man be adopted. 

i\mong most castes the son of a daughter or a sister ma}^ however, 
be taken in adoption. These are exceptions to the accepted rule of Hindu 
Law that the adoptee must be the reflection of a son born. No particular 
ceremony is observed in connection with adoption. Among many castes, 
however, the adoptee’s waist thread is cut and a new" one is tied in its place 
and a new" cloth is, in addition, given in some cases. The adopter also stands 
a dinner to his castemen in honour of the occasion. 

Inheritance. 

The devolution of property follows the usual principles common to all 
Hindus. The rights peculiar to Basavi daughters and their children and to 
an lUatom son-in -law” have been referred to above. The eldest son among 
some castes gets an extra share. Among the Killekyatas, it is stated that 
the younger, son succeeds to the property of his parents by preference. This 
is brought about apparently by the fact that the elder ones set up separate 
sheds for themselves soon after marriage and that the youngest remaining 
longest with the parents has to support them in their old age. Among the 
Idigas, the youngest son is allowed the first choice of the share and then the 
next above him. In the same caste, the share given to the father in a parti- 
tion during his lifetime is said to belong to the son wdio defrays his funeral 
expenses at his death. 

Other Minor Characteristics. 

Every caste has its own occupation, and its status is well defined in 
Hindu Society. Each caste or tribe has also its own peculiar religious and 
social observances, though those w”hich desire to seek a higher status in the 
social scale have not been altogether unwilling to adopt and even assimi* 
late customs and practices hitherto largely if not solely identified with the 
Brahmans as a caste. This has been especially so in regard to marriage 
including early marriage of girls before puberty and enforced wddowhood, 
and ideas of ceremonial pollution. Most castes have some account of their 
origin, sometimes the stories given out being most fanciful and betraying an 
evident anxiety to get into the hallowed circle of Hindu Society. 

Brahmans as a general rule do not take water or articles of food baked, 
boiled or fried in ghee from persons of other castes. Most castes, however, 
aie walling to take food prepared by Brahmans or Lingayats, Generally 
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speaking it may be said that it is not considered derogatory for Brahmans 
to minister to the spiritual needs of other castes considered fairly high in 
the social scale. Most castes, however, have their own priests and among 
Lingayats none but their own priests can officiate at marriages, funerals, 
etc. The division of castes known as the right hand and left hand (Balagai 
and Yedagai) still persists but it is of no practical significance. Among 
some castes the custom of admitting outsiders prevails, for example, Agasa, 
Beda, Holeya, Madiga, Nayinda, etc.; a purification ceremony precedes the 
admission and is held before the caste elders. It is usually followed by a 
caste dinner to which the new admittant is a party. Usually the admittant 
is a person regarded by the caste in question as belonging to a caste higher 
than itself in the social scale. Caste titles vary but as already remarked the 
tendency to appropriate some particular ones by those not really entitled to 
hem is common. Caste government of some kind is universal though its 
power and jurisdiction have been largely taken away from them by the Civil 
Courts, the tendency towards individualism which has made itself felt to an 
increasing e.xtent in recent years and the general relaxation that has followed 
the emancipating tendencies of the Western influences. At present it may 
be said caste tribunals have little to do with disputes relating to property 
inheritance and occupation. Their jurisdiction usually extends to questions 
relating to food, marriages, admission of outsiders into the caste and like 
matter which purely affect the particular caste as such and its general status 
in the accepted social scale. Occasionally family dissensions are also taken 
up for decision by the caste tribunals but this is done more in their 
extrajudicial character than otherwise. 

These tribunals are of two kinds. One is presided over by the Swamis 
of recognized mutts (religious orders), such as those of Siingeri, Uttaradi, 
Vyasaraya, etc., among Brahmans, and the Murugi and other mutts among 
the Idngayats. These have agents all over the State and they are recognized 
on all ceremonial occasions, such as marriages, funerals, etc. They collect 
the fees and remit them to the mutts concerned, report cases of delinquency to 
them and obtain their decisions on them for general promulgation among the 
castemen concerned. The other sort of caste tribunal is the headman of the 
caste resident in each village, who decides every dispute as it arises, the chief 
headman being referred to only on important occasions, (e.g., Kuruba, Golla, 
Beda, Morasu Vokkaliga, etc.). The office of the headman is hereditary. Head’ 
men of castes which belong to the right hand and left hand castes make use of 
a beadle in convening assemblies in their jurisdiction known as Kattemanes. 
The headman, called variously Gowda, Setty, or Yejaman is not unusually 
assisted by his deputies (as among the Bedas) or by assessors (called 
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Buddhivantas) or wise men in his work (as among the Vaddas). The parties 
are summoned and heard after they have been duly sworn in after the manner 
customary in the caste concerned (swearing by the vibhooty or consecrated 
ashes after placing it on a kumbly and making puja to it as among the 
Kurubas and swearing by Janja^pas or sacred sheep as among Kadu Gollas). 
Then evidence is next heard and sentence pronounced. For ordinary offences, 
a fine is the usual sentence. Marrying out of the endogamous unit is 
followed not infrequently by expulsion from caste. Some castes which are 
numerically strong have a more developed caste organization. Thus among 
Morasu Vokkaligas, several Kattemanes, each presided over by a Gowda or 
Yejaman, form a nadu (division of country at the head of which is a Nadu 
Gowda). Several Nadus form a Desa (Country) presided by a Desai Gow'da 
or Nadu Gowda. There are two such, one at the head of a Telugu section 
and another at the head of a Kannada section of this caste. That these 
offices were at one time connected closely with the civil administration of rural 
areas and that even women could become Nal-Gowdas or Nad-Govvdas may 
be inferred from inscriptions. An inscription dated 918 A.D. found in the 
Shikaripur Taluk of the Shimoga District gives an interesting account of the 
office of the Nad-Gowd being continued to the widow on the death of her 
husband. She was a Jain, and rejoicing in her beauty, was distinguished 
for the skill and ability of her management. Though a woman, the 
inscription says, she well protected her charge, with pride in her own heroic 
bravery. But on being attacked by some bodily disease she retired in favour 
of her daughter and ended her life with the performance of the Jain vow 
of sallekhana. 

Funeral Ceremonies. 

The dead are either buried or cremated. Cremation is universal among 
Brahmans, the Banjaras and Komatis. The priestly section among the 
Helavas and other Vaishnavite Nagarthas also burn their dead. Sometimes 
aged men among the Holeyas are also cremated. Those suffering from con- 
taminating diseases like leprosy, etc., those dying by accident {e.g., from 
wounds inflicted by wild beasts) and pregnant women are, even among 
castes which usually bury, cremated. Among some caste, e.g., the Up- 
paras, Vaddas, Dombars, Madigas, Agasas, Telugu Banajigas and a few 
others^~in such cases, the body is disposed by what is known as Kultil 
Sew (or stone service). This consists of the body being placed on suitable 
ground and being heaped over with stones, so as to form a mound. The 
generality of castes bury their dead with the head turned to the south. 
Veerasaivas and those who have come under their influence— e.g., Ganigas, a 
section of Kurubas, a section of Bedas, Silavantas, Nayindas and a few others 
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bury their dead in the sitting posture. The Lingayat DevangaSj however, 
bury in the lying posture. On the other hand, Vaishnavite Holeyas bury 
their dead in the sitting posture. Pollution lasts for a period ranging from 
10 to 15 days. Most castes including those who do not offer annual oblations, 
observe the Mahalaya New Moon day as a day sacred to the dead. Among 
the Morasu Vokkaligas, the Holeya of the Morasu Section of that caste as 
the Halemaga (lit. old son) of the caste plays an important part in the 
burial ceremonials. In olden days he was one of the four who carried the 
body but now he walks before it. He also carries the death news to relations, 
digs the grave, helps the chief mourner to set fire to the body and on the 
third day goes with the chief mourner to the burial ground and partakes of 
part of food remaining over after an offering of it has been made to the 
spirit of the dead person, the remaining portion being thrown to the crows. 
Among many castes which bury the dead the custom of planting a stone, 
about 2 ft. high, over the grave prevails fairly widely. The building of Brinda- 
vans and the setting up of Lingas by the Vaishnavas and the Saivas res- 
pectively is also not uncommon in several places. 

Some unusual or curious customs. 

Among unusual customs prevalent in the State may be mentioned a few. 
The existence of Couvade among the Korachas is fairly well established. When 
a Koracha woman feels birth pains, her husband puts on some of her clothes, 
makes the woman mark on his forehead and retires to bed in a dark room. 
The practice exists in remote parts in the Shimoga District and elsewhere 
and is reported to be dying out. The Myasa Bedas of Chitaldrug District 
practise circumcision. Whether they have adopted this custom from the 
Muhammadans has still to be cleared. But it is significant that the pig is 
taboo to them as an article of food. As the circumcision of women is not 
practised by them, it may perhaps be inferred that it has been borrowed by 
them. Customs of this kind, moreover, are never indigenously evolved. 
The Morasu Vokkaligas of Mysore formerly had a custom, now prohibited 
by the Government, whereby a woman, before the ears of her eldest daughter 
were pierced prior to her betrothal, had to suffer amputation of the ring and 
the little fingers of the right hand. Among the Vaddas a man grows his 
beard until he is married and removes it at the time. During the pregnancy 
of his wife, a Vadda will not breach a tank or carry a corpse. The Kurubas 
of Mvsore do not consummate marriage for three months, so as to avoid the 
risk of having three members of the family within a year of marriage, which 
is regarded as unluck}^ Among the Kadu Gollas, a pregnant woman in 
labour is lodged far off from a village and only a Beda midwife is allowed 
to be near her. After three months the mother and the child are brought in. 



Among most tastes on a girl attaining her age, she is kept out of the village, 
in a special shed, for a period which may extend to 21 da\'S. Aiiiong some 
{e,g., the Madigas) the maternal uncle of the girl should fetch the materials 
of the shed, and dismantle it on the day the girl is piirilied by a bath. 
Among the Madigas, a girl on attaining her age, is made to have her 
first bath after attaining her age, on the first day standing on an old shoe 
and a broom. Among the Banjaras, who profess to be descended from 
Brahmans, a Brahman’s presence is considered essential at the time of 
marriage. When he is not present an elderly man of the Vadalya clan, which 
is supposed to be descended from the original Brahman progenitor of 
the caste, puts on a sacred thread and officiates in the guise of a Brahman. 
When, however, a Brahman priest is actually present, he is teased by women, 
young and old, with all sorts of horse-play. The Brahman not infrecjuently 
retaliates and even if he does not, a good present makes up for the practical 
jokes cracked at his expense. It is stated that the women feel keenly disap- 
pointed if they miss the fun with the Brahman. 

I will now conclude as I began by requesting members of this Society to 
take a sustained interest in this branch of our work. The paper will have 
shown how many points yet remain to be cleared up. Our knowledge 
of Mysore castes and tribes is still small. Because with Government aid a 
survey has been completed, let us not take it for granted that the work in 
this section is over. For myself, after nearly twenty-four years of work in 
this subject, I must say that I only know so much of it as to make me feel 
that it is only a very little — merely the outer fringes of it. I trust and hope 
that the subject will attract more men to it. 



FISH AND RELIGION IN SOUTH INDIA. 

By S. T. Moses, M.A., F.Z.S. 

(A paper read before the Mythic Society.) 


Even a hurried tour in these parts is enough to convince a visitor of the 
enormous sanctity attached to fishes and if he is an enthusiastic follower of 
Izaak Walton, he may have cause to be annoyed at what to him appears to be 
the unnecessary fuss made about his attempts to catch the fish in our sacred 
waters. Further a paradox puzzles him when he notices how much fish 
enters the dietary of the residents here. Most castes embracing the 
Hindu religion include notorious fish consumers while even many Brahmans 
in some parts such as Canara are ichthyophagous. Unlike the Eg 3 'ptian who 
excluded all delicious fish from his list of sacred ones {OxyrhynchtiS, Phagrus, 
Lepidotiis, Latiis and Maeotes) and dedicated to God only the unw^holesome 
and other poisonous fish unfit for human consumption (p. 192, The ancient 
Egyptians'’ by Wilkinson, VoL II, 1874) the Hindu includes among the 
sacred fish even the mighty Mahseer (Barbus for). The Hindu, with an 
admirable self-restraint, scrupulously refrains from conciliating his gustatory 
nerves with a repast of sacred fish and resents in a very demonstrative way 
any attempt of an ignorant foreigner who thinks the tame fish lodged and fed 
in the temple tanks and sacred rivers excellent victims for his sport! In 
Malabar ‘‘injuring certain kinds of fishes specially bred in tanks attached to 
certain temples which are invested with varying degrees of sanctity is regard- 
ed as a sin” (p. 200, Malabar and its Folk by Gopal Panikkar, 1900). The 
sacred fishes are the carp {Cirrkina spp. and spp., small species), 

the minnows {Damo spp. and Rashora spp.), the barbels (Barbus spp.), the 
Carnatic carp (Barbus carnaticus) and the Mahseers usually but 

also Barbus mosal). A ritual observed by the worshippers at shrines consists 
in part of the feeding of fish, an act which is considered meritorious. Rice, 
etc., used in connection with Shraddas and other ceremonies is thrown to the 
fishes, which being fed sumptuously like princes, sometimes attain huge sizes 
and are very tame. 

The fish consuming propensity of Muhammadans is very clearly seen in 
their making fish a heavenly food — a delicacy allotted to the faithful in 
Paradise and in the ingenious explanation offered by them re the taboo on 
the flesh of animals slaughtered without the offering of “ Hallal ”. Fish 
being aquatic does not wait for the butchers’ knife to give up its ghost, but 
does so soon after it lands on “ terra firma . Hence they sa^’’ that Muhammad 
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cut the throats of all fish by throwing his blessed knife into the sea. It is 

only the bony fishes which have been so dealt with, the opercular openings 
being the deep cuts ! This explains why the rays (Tamil : Thirukkai) and 
dog-fishes (Tamil : Sura ; Malayalam : Sravu) which have only small gillslits 
are not eaten by the Muhammadans. Some say it is out of deference to 
their ‘ human ’ habit of giving birth to living young instead of laying eggs as 
other fishes do. Muhammadans like the Jews are also forbidden from eating 
fish without fins or fish without scales. In the first set are included the rays 
(Malayalam : Therandi) and under the second come the catfishes. (Tamil : 
Keluthi ; Malayalam ; Etta.) 

Though Buddhist pagodas, in Burma and Nepal, have sacred fish in 
their tanks, in South India no vimana possesses any. Buddhists profess gieat 
horror at the deprivation of lives of lower animals and fishermen are considered 
very inhuman. Carvings are not uncommon in Buddhist sculptures, depicting 
fishermen being “hooked” and drawn to the fiery furnace. However their 
immoderate liking for a fish diet is notorious ; the consumer goes scot free 
w^hile on the fisherman’s head is heaped up all the blame of ‘fish-slaughter’. A 
story is current, as illustrating the casuistry of a pongee for obtaining fish. A 
young fisherman built a chatram for Buddhist pongees and supplied them with 
fish for food. No pongee would stay there as the man was a fisherman and 
as the food w'as obtained at the e.xpense of the lives of innocent fish. One 
pongee how'ever stayed there for a longer time than the others and to him 
the fisherman complained that no pongee embraced his hospitality and in 
fact shrank away from him and his hospitality' as if from a pestilence. The 
pongee told him the reason was not far to seek and that it was his profession. 
He then wanted to know how the fish w'ere caught. When the fisherman was 
explaining his methods, the pongee wished to know if the river or the 
expanse of water was completely blocked by the net and if the river was open 
to the fish if they chose to avoid the net. When the fisherman said that only 
a third of the river was obstructed by the net the pongee absolved the 
fisherman by saying it was no fault of his if the stupid fish in spite of having 
two thirds of the river to go up and down, should fall into the net! P'roni that 
day the pongee stayed in that place and had his regular quota of fish ! 

Christians eat fish immoderately for even the devoutest do not refrain 
from eating fish on days they are supposed to abstain from meat e.g., during 
Lent days and Fridays. Fish is not meat as is seen from the triple combi- 
nation, “Fish, flesh, or fowl” but according to what logic is not known 1 

The Jains, who are found in the North Arcot, South Arcot and South 
Canara districts are the only people who scrupulously abstain from eating fish 
or flesh. Their extreme carefulness to avoid meat diet may be judged from 
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the fact that they do not partake of food before sunrise or after sunset and 
alwaj s carefull} filter water in order that they may not destroy the animal- 
culse in it ” (p. 191, South Canara District Manual, VoL I, 1894). 

Fish IS held sacred by the Hindus because of the frequent piscine 
0 metamorphoses of their gods. It was as a fish that Vishnu saved Manu from 
the deluge as a token of thankfulness for his kind attentions in providing 
suitable habitats for the growing stages of divine incarnation. The 
god-fish warned him of the impending (Noachian) flood, advised him to 
build an ark for himself and a couple of each and every kind of animal and 
seeds of plants and later towed the ark during the deluge to the peak Naubada. 
It was as a fish that Vishnu reclaimed the stolen Vedas from Hayagriya. It 
was cLS cl fish that Drahma instructed Manu in wisdom which enabled him later 
to formulate his famous code of laws." 

Though the figures of fish may be seen beautifying the walls and pillars 
of not a few of our temples, it is very rare to find the presiding deity shaped 
in the form of a fish. At Nerenika in Bellary District is a temple dedicated 
to Malleswara near which is a cave where a crude carving of a rock into some- 
thing like the caricature of a fish is worshipped. One species of Ammonites 
(a fossil shell called locally Salagramam as it is usually brought by pilgrims 
from a village on the Ganges near Benares named Salagram) known as 
Mutchyamurti Salagramam because of its resemblance to the face of a 
fish is worshipped during household pujas on the West Coast (Malabar, 
Travancore, etc). 

Of the many temples which have as adjuncts ponds and rivers for sacred 
fish the following may be mentioned as of special interest. Papanasam Falls 
in Tinnevelly District is a very sacred spot and the Saivite temple there is 
flocked to by a huge number of pilgrims. As the Tamil name signifies, the 
visit is highly valued as it ensures a thorough washing of all sins! The river 
here has innumerable sacred fish in it and these are fed from the temple funds. 
In Madura District at Thiruparankuntam the gods in a shrine dedicated to 
Kasi Ishvaralinga can onl}- he approached by devotees swimming across a pool 
w’here sacred fish sw'arm in good numbers and are so ver)’ tame that they 
come for food when called In- the Bairagis. In Trichinopoly District near 
Arappaleswaran Koil on tlie Kollaimalais is a stream with millions of sacred 
fish wdiich are fed by pilgrims. They are also tame and take food even from 
the hand and come up, it is said, in response to a dinner gong (p. 112, Salem 
District Manual, VoL 1, 11, 1883). The Tanjore District abounds in temple 
tanks and as these receive their water-supply from channels of the Cauvery 

* For further particulars see Dr. Machan’s Madras Administration Manual, VoL III, 
pp, '479—483. ■' 



and Coleroon all sorts of fish, the fresh water Shark tTarrfil: Valai) iWaUy 
attu), the Hilsa (Tamil: Ullam) {Ilisha lUsha), a nice fish to buy which a, 
Tamil proverb advises one to sell all that he has, etc., besides the sacied 
carp are found. Even the predacious shark is considered sacred here. In 
Malabar the famous fish pagoda dedicated to Durga in Wjmad is on the banks . 
of a river where sacred fish consisting mostly of Carnatic carp (^Barhus Carna- 
ticus) are fed by the pilgrims. At Ramnathpur in Mysore where temple fish 
abound, a ‘brother of the angle’ says ‘they don’t mind fishing K)0 )-ards m-^so 
above the temple bathing steps’ (p. 380. TJie Rod in India by Ihomas, 189/'), 

In the holy rivor TTungB. on the bsinks of which is sitiidted the cincicnt cincl 
historic town of Sringeri, the head-quarters of Sri Sankaracharya, ol Siingeri 
Mutt, there abounds a rich variety of salmon of fairly good size in a pool neai 
the Mutt premises, and devotees visiting the place show theii legaid fot the 
fish in the pool by feeding them with cereals, plantains and othei edibles. 

On the flight of steps leading to the pool there stands installed Nirakares 

wara Lingam worshipped daily and the offering of boiled rice made to this 
Lingam is used for feeding the fish. This indulgence has no doubt contri- 
buted in no small measure to their congregating in large numbers and to fear- 
lessly approaching visitors who feed them. 

His Holiness Sri Swamigalavaru of the Mutt, whenever he bathes 
in the river, feeds them and the sight of the fish taking their food I roni his 
hands is a fine one. 

His late Holiness Sri Sankaracharya had one of tlie conspicuously big and 
bold ones of the brood caught and got a golden ring inserted in one of its gills. 

There is a widespread belief in Sringeri that skin diseases can be cured 
by propitiating the fish of this place. Accordingly, w hen parsons are afflicted 
with cutaneous complaints, they take a vow to feed them and instances can be 
given w^here their faith has yielded beneficent results to the sufferers. 

Another cause of veneration for fish is the popular belief of the souls of 
the dead, especially gluttons, finding repose by transmigrating into tish. 
In Malabar and Travancore this belief appears to be w'icles|)rea(l and Fra 
Paolina de san Bartolomeo says when a Malabar king, prince or a great 
man dies the Mukkuwans must for sometime give over fishing and as a signal 
that it is then prohibited branches of trees are always stuck up here and there 
on the banks of the rivers. They are generally suffered to remain eight or ten 
days in order that the soul of the deceased during that time may choose for 
itself a new habitation in the body of some fish ” (p. 242 A Voyage to the 
East Indies, 1800>. He also records an interesting case which occurred as 
far back as 1780. The king of Travancore ‘ Rama Varriier ’ had lost his 
mother and so ''the cornmander of English troops in Anjengo was reqiiestei l 
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by the king to cause every mark of respect to be paid at Aiijengo to the 
memory of his deceased mother. No one daring that time (three days) durst 
fish in the sea because the Indians believe in the transmigration of souls and 
are therefore afraid that the soul of a deceased person may be prevented from 
going into some fish or other” (ibid. p. 144). 

The Tiranralapad (or Raja) of Nilambur in Malabar has in the pool below 
his house sacred fish which have reached huge dimensions. Also the Madagole 
Zamiiidars of Vizagapalam have huge inahseer in their Matsyagundam. Their 
superstitious fears lest any be killed are great and are akin to the belief of ^'the 
heir of Clifton of Clifton in Nottinghamshire dying if a sturgeon is caught in 
the Trent near Clifton.” A story is current near Matsyagundam as to the origin 
of some rocks near by. A sacred fish was caught there by an unfortunate 
Brinjari who with his pack-liorses were instantaneously petrified ! The river 
which supplies water to this Matsyagundam forms a rock pool near its source, 
and here also the sacred fish abound. The fish are fed by a priest who calls 
them 'Machi, Machi, Machib The fish come up and take the food thrown in. 

The Goods are so obsessed by the belief that the souls of the dead find a 
habitation in fish that, after burial, they go to the river, cry out the name of 
the deadnian and catch a fish which they fully believe is the mortal vehicle of 
that soul. The curious part of the custom is the fish is made a meal of in 
the belief that the deceased w^ill be born again in the family! 

Another cause of fish-worship may be found in the timidity of the follow- 
ers of Tubal Cain, who seek to propitiate the monsters of the deep with 
gifts, requesting them to refrain from harming the fishermen while reaping 
the harvest of the sea. Fisher-folk in their daily round of reaping where 
they have not sown are subject to innumerable dangers. Tragic has been 
the end of many who draw their daily bread out of the waters. A fisherman 
who gets out in the morning in the hope of a good share in the finny spoils 
may fall a prey by mischance to a ravenous monster whom he had fondly 
hoped to take home. Our Pattanavar fishermen, unlike the Kaffirs of Africa 
who offer human sacrifice, merely offer Pongal periodically. The Kaffirs of 
Africa dedicate a child from his birthday as a victim for the sharks and then 
in the eleventh year they tie him to a pole in the sea where the bo\ shrieks in 
horror till the life is despatched by the sharks. Even the Muhammadan 
fishermen and divers employed in the chank and pearl fisheries of the South 
trv' to prop)iticite the sharks* Once the shark scaie is raised, the fishery 
must break up unless a priest or an old wmman performs ceremonies which 
are supposed to charm the monsters away from the scene. Some years ago 
a Muhammadan who held the post of honorary overseer in tfie Ramnad 
Chank Fisheries and w'ho was reputed to be a very effective sharkcharmer, 
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failed to scare away the shark in spite of reiterated prayers and pronounce- 
ments of charms. It was subsequently found that the inefficacy was due 
to the loss of many teeth of the overseer due to old age.' The divers 
could not be persuaded to resume work even by lavish promises of presents, 
till another charmer was found. At Gwadur on the Mekran Coast it is recorded 
that fishermen of all religions present the priests of a shrine with saws of 
the sawfish. The priests were expected to pray for pot luck and a 
safe return (p. 728, Fishes of India by Day, Vol. I, 1878-1888.) 


A ceremony connected with fish may be mentioned here. The Fish is a 
very prolific animal, one female, e.g., that of Scomber microlepidotiis the Mac- 
kerel (Kanan-geluthi of the Tamils and the Aylai of the West Coast) 
depositing as many as six lakhs of eggs ! It is ordinarily taken as an emblem 
of fertility and so the Holeyas of Canara lead the newly wedded couple to a 
river where they put in the wedding mat woven by the bride and catch some 
fish which the couple let go after kissing (p. 174, vSoiith Canara District 
Manual, Vol. I, 1894). In some cases one fish is taken home and its scales 
adorn the forehead of the couple and they believe this ensures fertility ! 

In the old Vedas it is said there is no equivalent of the word fish and 
that only after the Aryans had migrated towards the ocean the word Matsya 
was introduced. Vizagapatam District and the place round about was 
formerly known as ‘hMatsya Desa”. The chiefs who ruled over this ‘fish 
country' w^ere the Matsyas the founder of which clan is said to have descended 
from a fish. The Madagole Zamindars of Vizagapatarn claim to* be the 
lineal descendants of the Matsayas. Their throne is fish-shaped. Their 
signature is a symbol representing a fish, they display a fish on their banner 
and even their dependants wear fish-shaped ear-rings. 

The Pandyans of the South had as the device of their House a fish, (p. 74 
A Sketch of the Dynasties of South India by Sexvell, 1883) and on their ban- 
ner was the^ figure of a fish. This is sometimes adduced as a prcx)f that the 

Pandyans who were often addressed as “ Minavar Kon " (king of the fisher- 

men) belonged to the fishing community of the South the Parawas or as Ihey 
style themselves the Bharathas. 


n ■ it may be inleresting to show how it is that the early 

Christians of Europe too had adopted the fish as their etiibiem. During the 
ear y ayso nshanity Christians were persecuted and they had to find out 

out withont betraying the fact to thei, pagan persecutors. The emblem of a 
tel I'lLf JS r a ‘T f S^a-stones. The 

toLrmthe / ) a rT?' S'”'" 

to form the Greek word Ichthus ( fish ) and hence the symbol. 



BHAGAWAD-GEETHA — PHILOSOPHY OF DUTY. 

{A Paper read before the Mythic Society) 

Bv M. Chakra VARTH i, Esq., m. A. 


THIS aspect of the Geetha is really enchanting to the spiritualist, the moralist and 
essentially to the practical philosopher in his big programme of .social adjustment. 
While the eighteen chapters of the Geetha aim at individual perfection separately 
under the training of Karniayoga, Gyanayoga and Bhakthiyoga (right action, true 
knowledge and pure devotion) in their diverse aspects, the chief keynote to the 
Book on the whole consists in the fact that the immortal author has ‘ humanity ’ as 
the central theme of his work and the empire of humanity as the goal of man 
here on earth and individual existence, a sound solid factor contributing in itself, 
consciously or unconsciously, to the realization of that goal. Unless this idea is 
clearly borne in mind, it is not possible to construe properly the apparently 
contradicting expressions frequently appearing in the Geeta either under Karma- 
yoga or (ryanayoga or Bhakthiyoga. The one theme of all the Upanishads is the 
correct knowledge of man, world and God and the application of that knowledge 
in man’s everyday walk of life. The famous sutra of Patanjali 
amply illustrates llie trutli of this. By merely knowing the essentials of life and 
life’s activities we cannot achieve our goal ; no do we reach the goal by adher- 
ing to a practice traditionally handed down to us about the knowledge of which 
we are utterly ignorant. I'lie Sadhana or the direct means consists in the true 
knowledge and its application, 'This our social legislators like Manu, Yagnya- 
valkya, and others called ‘•'-fir or Duty. Kiinada explained W as 

‘That which contributes to worldly prosperity and spiritual bliss is 
Dharma or Duty 'The great logician has not closed his eyes to the bearing of 
Dharrna on worldly activities unlike his later followers here in India. \¥hat he 
evidently means is that to be Dharmic one should be ever striving towards the 
progress of the world and one’s own spiritual advancement. There is perhaps no 
other word in the Sanskrit language as T%T%: for at once being rich, significant 
and fully expressive. If the Sanskrit poets said (the word kali is 

the all-giving cow to the poets) the student of humanity may take T6T^ as his 
cfjTwg. It is by individual attempts that man adds to the weal of the world and 
the con.sciousness that the world is richer, nobler and in a word better than 
what it was before he came to this world in his sacred pilgrimage towards 
perfection lies at the root of man’s supreme happiness pertaining to 
this world. This is The unceasing attempt with a consciousness 

that by that the world is certainly progressing, howsoever infinitesimally it be 
and the supreme satisfaction that existence here has not been wasted but so direct- 
ed as to bring joy to the wmrld including the individual is what Kanada has in mind 



tn' having that expression h.s_ aehniUon ot 

first in the definition because service to mankind or ,n offirc v.o^ ^ 

rvorldly prosperity is more insistent on man’s spiritual natu e .uid is th. suu stopto 
please God. Bru man’s work does not end here. Hal the sacred tunction ks 
rightly done and the other half yet remains. The world wul be happy and he 

will be happy only after the successful performance of duties in relation to the 

world. But meanwhile some strong support is necessary to ‘^eop him on ant on in 
spite of repeated obstacles, unnatural impediments and .soul-Kihing temptations. 
•ITis want is fulfilled by the word in the definition. Spiritual bhss is not 

possible without a correct knowledge of godhead and the conviction that whatever 
man be in his onward march towards perfection he is but an instrument of God wiUi 
a special purpose of his own in the shaping of the world. As before 
means that, while man works for the progress of the world in hi.s humble capacity 
he should strengthen his hands with spiritual realization so much .so that individu- 
ality merges in the all-embracing divine love, '[’bus worldly prosperity and .spiiitual 
evolution are complementary to each other and with Giese two weapons man, un- 
daunted by fear, obstacles and opinions, is sure to achieve his goal. Bettincss, the 
natural outcome of wordly succes.ses, cannot find a place in the heart ot man spiritu- 
ally dedicated to God. Thus ''TH so beautifully defined by tin; great seer Kan.uda 
has no particular reference to any place, any nation or any time.^but is universal. 
It is this Dhavma that Sri Krisiina expounds in his sacied Geeta. to .\ijuna 
and it is the banner of this Dharma that Vyasa holds unfurled in his great 
epic Mahabharata. 'Fhat mighty edifice with its eighteen Parvas and that illus- 
trious author with his other eighteen puranas strike an attuncment to tiic eighteen 
chapters of the Geeta with the one chorus of W- Vyasa says 


(With hands uplifted I shout and no one comes to listen to me: Prosperity and happi- 
ness are born of W and why do you not observe it?) The X'edas explain this 
Dharma by facts in the vrfTfjrfJTv^ and fRsfilv?-. In doing so the- Vedas 

behave like kings. Their orders are pithy and pointed. They reward good conduct 
with good results and bad conduct with bad. While on cjhc side the rewards 
are most tempting even according to the hair-splitting paiiis-iuvolving 
school of philosophers with their one commandment that sacriiices must be per- 
formed as enjoined in the Karmakanda of the Vedas, the punishnivnt for wrong 
doing on the other not only strikes terror even into tiie most lu.finou.s criminal but 
also shakes the confidence of the most pious and honest and sacrifice-loving person 
on the ground that even in trying to live by the Vedas he has to coinmit faults of 
omission and commission in the nature of things. Naturally fear dug the ground 
under his foot and in spite of the Vedas and their royal prerogatives the one query 
remained ‘what to do’. At this point the great seers opened their fountains of 
knowledge and thence proceeded the streams of puranas watering the parched-up 
soils of enquiring minds and giving rise to the plentiful harvest of soul vision and 
God vision on the sacred tree of Dharma reared up amidst the closely .seasoned 
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Unlike the king-like Vedas, the puranas served like friends. They would 
tell stories at times real and at others imaginary but always to teach W, But 
stories multiplied and .the simple truth got hidden among crustations of wild 
glaring and dreary episodes. W got to be confused and with the advent of the 
several schools of thinkers of the (the six systems of philosophy) and in 

their sincere and yet one-sided desire to explain away the Reality and the Abso- 
lute more or less in a sectarian spirit, confusion became confounded and W 
became a mere word and whatever people did they called it the dictate of W. 
The correct sense of the original meaning the duty of a knowing spiritual 
man in helping the onwmrd march of the world with the full cognition of his 
purpose in creation got disfigured, its application was lost amidst cumbrous details 
and meaningless forms and it was forced to mean whatever the whim and fancy it 
suited the individual to give to the word. The empire of humanity was no longer 
the goal, the individual attempt at the universal oneness was no longer the duty 
imposed upon man’s higher nature and the whole thing was reduced to individual 
aggrandizement and utter debasement of the human destiny. 

It was at this point, Sri Krishna whom the Hindus call an Avatar, made his 
appearance amidst mortal men to extricate the precious truth from among the 
mischief-making labyrinthal schools of philosophers and restore it to its 
pristine purity. Whatever may be the opinion about Sri Krishna anybody may 
entertain it remains for his immortality that he showed the true W of the Vedas 
as the science of conduct between man and self, man and man, man and the 
world and man and God in his immortal Geeta. Geeta (that which is sung) 
it certainly is, for to an enquiring mind its melodies are sweeter than music and 
more soul-refreshing than anything that we know of in the fine arts. In the 
Geeta He says that He made Himself manifest for the restoration of Dharma. 

(Oh Arjuna, when righteous conduct disappears from the land and unrighteousness 
prevails, I make myself manifest;) This stanza is the keystone of the whole 
edifice of the Geeta. Karmayoga, Gyanayoga and Bhakthiyoga it surely treats 
of in separate chapters but a close perusal of the whole Geeta will convince 
any unbiased student that the treatments given to them separately are only to 
explain away the several fallacies connected with them and show them m their 
real bearing on man’s good here and hereafter. To understand the importance 
of this statement we have only to conjure up to our minds the real situation at 
the time Sri Krishna gave his sacred Geeta to Arjuna and through him to the 
world at large. The opposing forces are gathered in large numbers ready to 
fight in the field of Kurukshetra and the hero is taken in a chariot to see who 
they are that he should kill. He sees his own kith and kin, his preceptors and 
elders and friends and well-wishers. Naturally the tender heart of the hero melts 
away with compassion at the inevitable carnage and being himself known as one 
of the greatest Dharmicas he stills finds himself at sea when he thought of what 
his conduct then should be. Should he kill or retire from the battle-field? The 
5 



iim of Duty cojipeUecl km to |i|l but ulougwitb. it another, duly of ili,e Ksliuiriya 
namely (punish the wicked and succour the good) 

rose up in his mind. This conflict of duties got further strengthened by the good 
notion that those like Bhishma, Drona and others whom he should protect at any 
cost and who themselves were known champions of Dharma had ranged them- 
selves along with the Kauravas who deserved death. How should he conduct 
himself at this juncture? Again it would not come under right ethics if a man 
kills his own folk who are driven by lust and greed even to mad excesses like his 
cousins. They were wrong no doubt but it did not justify him to do greater wrong 
in annihilating them. Arjuna fears that by his conduct one way or the other 
society would lose its stability and the men and women would do as they pleased 
with the result that the race-purity would disappear. Being a staunch believer in 
other worlds and the safe residence of his deceased ancestors there he thought 
that the Varna-sankarya (the mixture of races) the inevitable result of warfare, 
would send down to perdition those ancestors whose stay in the higher regions 
depended upon their receiving libations from their children below. Thus Arjuna 
is troubled on all sides by strange notions of duties arising on personal, social 
and religious considerations. When- he found that he would not conduct himself 
safely he thought that, the noble soul that he was, he should sacrifice himself 
rather than do that which would damn him eternally with ignominy. These 
worries he would not, have had had he only known that the goal of man is in the 
empire of Humanity and real should not be judged either by personal, or 
social or even religious considerations but transcending all these it should stay 
on the hard rock of right conduct which alone contributes to the weal of the 
world. At this stage, seeing that unbecoming infamous attitude of Arjuna Sri 
Krishna said, “Oh Arjuna, you have lost moral courage. You must pick it up. 
Your purpose here is not to see a few kith and kin safe for the present. 'Fhey 
have to die some time or other. But your purpose should l)esuch that does not 
retard the piogiess of the world as the actions of the Ivauravns are doing now. 
If y#u think the welfare of your preceptors and elders as the end—all of your life yon 
have not done your duty by the world. There is nothing wrong in kiiliog those who 
retard the progress of the woild, Kauravas are sinners and those whom you want 
to save sacrificing the worlcFs welfare are only trying to drag the destiny of humanity 
down. As a Kshatriya it is but right that you should not swerve in killing your enemies 
and moreover if you do not do your duty you will be condemned by the good 
people. Killed in a right cause you will get into Heaven and winning you vvill 
enjoy the glories of- the world. And Arjuna ! all this confusion has arisen in your 
mmd, simply because you. have not known on wdiat your conduct should be based. 
You should not be guided by the ideas of joy and pain, gain or loss but should 
do yonr duty determined by circumstances. Even the Vedic ideal holds forth 
some fruits or other and people are naturally guided by the results of actions and 
cannot understand the importance of doing duty for duty’s sake 
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(You have to do your duty ; you have at no time to reckon on the fruits thereof ; 
you should not be persuaded to do your duty by its results and may you not love in- 
action) Thus in the most terrible of circumstances, Sri Krishna’s advice to Arjuna 
was that he should do his duty irrespective of the fruits thereof . He should neither 
encourage bad action nor himself indulge in inaction. I'his advice of Sri 
Krishna is at once a key to unravel the mysteries hanging round Karmayoga, 
Gyanayoga and Bhaktiyoga. These three Yogas are not in themselves complete but 
they are complementary to each other. Karmayoga which teaches man to do his 
duty properly raises a number of issues, the chief among them being whether any 
man can even remain inactive, even for a moment. 

It is impossible in man’s nature to be inactive. Whether he wills or no his very 
nature goads him on to manifest or unmanifest activity. This innate tendency 
in man ' to do ’ has certain limitations. AW his tendencies cannot always give good 
results, good in harmony with the world’s welfare. Some tendencies judged purely 
by the motives of the lower self of man may no doubt satiate or try to satiate 
man’s individual sense-pleasures but may from the standpoint of his divine 
mission on earth retard universal progress. It is here the Vedic ideal inter- 
fered and ordained that whenever you have to do anything because you cannot 
but do the inevitable, it is only right that that doing may be for your good but 
should not be such as to retard universal welfare. The Karmakanda of the 
Vedas asked man to convert the tendencies into doing some sacrifice or other 
and in anticipation of the superior happiness in the other worlds discount all 
happiness here because the worldly happiness was never fully happiness 
but an admixture of pleasure and pain. According to the school of 

philosophy the natural tendency in man should be trained along the lines of action 
calculated to bring the unmixed pleasures of Swarga and other worlds. This way of 
looking at things naturally gave rise to the ideas of and (merit and sin). 
All that which promised unmixed happiness hereafter was known as and all 
that that was detrimental to the unmixed happiness was But again the question 
was put ‘‘ how long can a man enjoy this sort of unmixed happiness?” There was 
again a limitation to this unmixed happiness When the stock 

of merit is exhausted the man must come back to the mortal world. Here again it is 
not eternal happiness though unmixed. It required constant work on tfie Vedic ideal 
only to run between heavens and earth for t|ie sake of a higher and stilly selfish 
happiness. At this stage the Karma theory of the Hindus 

(He who does good is rewarded with good and he who does bad is 
rewarded with bad) wanted a stroug back-bone in the knowledge of the nature of 
Karnia. So Ipng as Karma or action we do is meant for some selfish end, lower or 
higher, we are bound by the result of it. This binding is what the Hindus call 
(Birth and Death). Bound by the fruit of action man is born and born again 
until he knows how he can get rid of this bondage. The Gyanayoga now comes to 
solve this riddle of how to be doing the inevitable work or Karma still take 
care to see that the Karmaphala or the result of action does not bind, It is here 
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, ronreDtion of the Vedantic ideal of self- 

that credit must be given to the i nature of man, world and God in 

s„r..d=r, while .he idea .ha. .he 

“S- .or.h. mlaedh?ppine»onhis world .he «e..,iaed 
real happiness (sTW ?), e .. world-, consists in the realization of 

but still temporary happiri ,^,1 

Self and its relation inevitable Karma (action) 

individuality in the universal “ th, doer but works out the 

ahodd be done bu. ,,e,«se be wan., nothin* and .nan's 

good »' “»» became his purpose is justified. He, the co.npo- 

mission here on earth is . awreffate good. The renunciation 

r "os"w L..hi.g a. a,, bu. sbouid 

Tthe inevitabl tendencies towards inner reflexion and enjoy 

. K of the realization of self) to be free from this bondage, bn 
f^tremos t of — while admitting the importance of this view, 

Sfs^JgestsTat whi^ man surely attains his goal thereby, his purpose m creation 
is not j?stified. The world in that case would miss a greaUeadti. 

Whatever the great man does is simply copied by the ordinary man The world 
virtol w him, only so far as he himself does, according to this schoo the 
iH IbLut a oroper guide would do things irresponsibly and give scope for al 
Confusions. Peace and order would disappear and the progress of the world would 
mean nothing. The purpose of creation would be defeated. I hiis it is incumbcn 
ontheGyani to work for the guidance of the world in its march oi lathei its 
ordered procession towards perfection. Whatever diversity of opinions may exist 
in differentiating Karmayoga and Gyanayoga so far as the purpose ot the (.eeta is 
concerned, it goes without saying that a true Karmayogi is none othei than < 
Gvanayogi. Without Karma Gyana is barren and without Gyana Karma is eithei 
brutish or .superstitious (sTf^W— blind leading the blind). It i.s in this light tiat 
Sri Krishna advised Arjuna to rise above the occasion and do his duty. 


Fight, Arjuna, without any uneasiness and without entertaining any desire or 
attachment but take care that whatever action you do, you do it in my name with 
no idea of your individuality in the matter. 

This doing of any action sinking all individuality and doing in God’s name 

and for God is what the Geeta calls Bhakthiyoga. In this Yoga there is a total 
annihilation of man’s idea of 3it (l ) and all along there is the consciousness that 
he is but an instrument of God in the evolution of the world. The work is done, 
the result is produced and the world is enriched but the Bhaktha, the great devotee, 
enjoys bliss as the result of fulfilling the divine purpose. It is extremely painful 
to note that sharp hair-splitting differences are made out between Karmayoga, Gyana- 
yoga and Bhakj:hiyega, while one cannot be without the other two and all the three 
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are but the three aspects of the philosophy of duty. Worse it is that compart 
mental "divisions are made between the three aspects and each reduced to practices 
like indulging in animal-killing sacrifices in the name of Karmayoga, in the running 
away to a forest under the so-called spirit of renunciation ignoring the responsibility 
to the world in the name of Gyanayoga and running ecstatic without rhyme or reason 
in dancing and weeping under the idea of Bhajana in the name of Bhakthiyoga, 
All these people, howsoever good their motives be, are forgetting the fundamental 
truth of their existence, namely, that they exist not for themselves but exist for others. 

(It is by well-regulated Karma only that kings like 
Janaka attained the highest. I believe that India has not produced a better 
example than Janaka in at once being the greatest knower, the greatest doer 
and the greatest devotee and illustrating in his life the philosophy of duty. 
No doubt, it is very hard to realize where one aspect of this duty revolves to show 
the other two aspects but the wisdom of man consists in seeing that all his actions 
are free from motives and ever calculated to universal good. 

I n 

(He who does all his actions without any attachment arising out of desire 
and whose actions are well determined by true knowledge is called a knower 
by the wise and he who has a balanced mind in doing and whose doubts 
are cleared by a correct knowledge of his purpose in life and. who has 
realized his self is not bound by the action results.) The essence of duty does 
not therefore consist in the differentiation of Karma and Gyana but in seeing 
them as one. (cC€ He alone sees who sees oneness in 

theory and practice. Although it is not given to every man to reach this ideal 
in the winking of an eye, it is still the ideal which Sri Krishna placed before 
Arjuna in the battle-field specially because life is a battle-field where theory and 
practice are ever in conflict in almost all human beings. When the theory is 
practice lived out we say it is Wjk. Towards this Siddhi all are striving but only 
a few succeed. 

Amongst a thousand men one strives to attain Siddhi and of those Siddhas still striv- 
ing one may know Me in reality, the purpose of this creation and divinity underlying 
it all. Although difficult to attain it is quite possible for an aspiring mind to reach 
it. The only direct means towards it are constant attempt and selfles.sness. 

11 Not being satisfied with expatiating on this sublime 
topic in its theoretical aspect, Sri Krishna gave precious lessons of practice in the 
following words : — ^ ^ ^ 

3TTr: : i ii 

Here Sri Krishna enjoins three kinds of (watchful conduct) for all men and 
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for all times so that they may receive practical training in consonance with the 

spirit of duty. The physical body has been enjoined to observe the following 

worshipping of God, godly folk, preceptors and the learned, cleanliness, straight- 
forward bearing, continence, and harmlessness to animals. The organs of speech 
have been enjoined to observe these — uttering words never calculated to be painful, 
true, pleasing and agreeable and devoted to praise God and the mind should always 
have equanimity and sweet temperament, should practise silence and control the 
organs of sense and cultivate purity of heart. By these methods Sri Krishna assures 
us that we can fit our body, word and mind to discharge the several duties and 
responsibilities imposed upon us by the very purpose in creation and make us 
live a useful life in the world amidst the diverse humanity with the consciousness 
of an all-merciful God everywhere leading us to enjoy uninterruptedly the bliss 
of sharing citizenship in the grand and majestic empire of humanity. 



JAINA TEACHERS AND THEIR CONTEMPORARY 

KINGS. 

(fiontimiedJ} 

By I3r. R. SHAMA SHASTRY, b.a., ph.d. 


Sriharsha and Manatunga. 

WHEN Sriharsha was ruling in Benares, his Court poets were Mayura, the author of 
Suryasataka and Bana. Though they w^ere near relatives, there was strong rivalry 
between them. Manatunga was a celebrated Jaina philosopher and scholar in the 
Court of Sriharsiw. 

Siddharshi, 

There lived king Srivarmalata, in Srimala, a city in Gurjara. He had a 
minister called Suprabha. The latter had two sons, Datta and Subhankara. 
Datta’s son was the celebrated poet Magha, the author of Sisupala Vadha. Su- 
bhankara’s son was Siddha. Having fallen into evil habits, he used to come to his 
house late at night. One day his wife complained to her mother-in-law against her 
husband. She took steps to correct him. One day when he came to the house 
late at night, she refused to open the door to him. Finding no place for rest, he 
went to the Jaina monastery in the city and seeing the religious devotion of the 
ascetics there he changed his mind and embraced Jainism. Having studied 
Sanskrit thoroughly he commented on a number of old Jaina works. 

Srivira (Vikram 938 — 991). 

In Srimala, a city in Gurjara, there was Devaraja, a descendant of the Dhar- 
maraja dynasty, king of the Gurjara country. There was a merchant Sivanaga by 
name and he had a son named Vira. Once he went to Matsyapura to worship 
Mahavira and was robbed of his wealth by thieves on his way. This made him 
give up his love of wealth. Then he became a Jaina ascetic and began to preach. 
Once he went to Anahillapura and preached before Chamundaraya, the king of 
that country. The king had no sons and in virtue of the worship and rites per- 
formed by Vira, he got sons who were known in history as Vallabha rajas. Vira 
was born in Vikrama 938 and died 991. 

Santisuri. 

In Anahiilapura in Gurjara there was king Bhima. There 'was at that time 
Vijayasimhasuri, head of the ITarapadagachha. There was also a merchant 
called Dhanadeva in the same city then. His wife was Dhanasri, and their son 
waa Bhima. He became a convert to Jainism and was -thereafter called Santi. 
After the death of Vijayasimhasuri, he occupied his place in the monastery. The 
Court poet of king Bhima was Dhanapala, also called Vadichakri who Avrote 
Tilaka-manjari. Santisuri wrote a commentary on it. Once Santisuri Avept to 
Dhara, the capital of Bhoja and conquering a number of poets in his court, got 
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the title o£ Siddhasaravata and a large amount of money with which he built a 
number of Cliaityas in Dhara. He also defeated a Digambara teacher in dispute 
in the presence of Siddha, king of Gurjara. Santisuri died on 'riiesday the 9th 
of the white half of the month Suchi (Ashadha), the star being Krittika, in the 
Vikrania year 1096—1040 A.D. 

Mahendrasuri. 

While Bhoja, son of Miinja, was ruling in Dhara, there was a learned Brahman 
named Sarvadev 3 . He had two sons, Dhanapala and Sobhana, He happened to 
meet Mahendrasuri, a famous Jaina teacher and became acquainted with him. As 
Sarvadeva was in need of money, he made a gift of his younger son to Mahendra- 
suri and got forty lakhs of Svarna Tankas from him in return. Dhanapala reported 
this to the king Bhoja and succeeded in banishing all the Jaina teachers for twelve 
years from the territory of Avanti. Mahendra with his followers, inclusive of 
Sobhana, the younger son of Sarvadeva, left Avanti for Anahilla. Sarvadeva was 
also excommunicated for selling his son. After spending twelve years in studying 
Sanskrit and Jaina philosophy Sobhana returned to Dhara and .succeeded in 
converting his brother Dhanapala to Jainism. Dhanapala was a learned man and 
wrote his Tilakamanjari, a work consisting of Jaina religious stories and read it 
before king Bhoja. I'he king was very much pleased with the charming style and 
the sweet and instructive stories of the work. But pointing out some defects he 
asked Dhanapala to rectify them. He told him that obeisance to Siva at the 
beginning of the work was necessary. He also suggested that Dhara might be 
substituted for Ayodhya, with the names of Mahakala and Sankara for Rishabha 
and his own story for that of Meghavahana. The author did not like to do so. 
Then king Bhoja took the manuscript and burnt it. Dhanapala was very sorry 
and had no desire to live any longer. His daughter who had heard the stories 
read before her narrated them again and Dhanapala wrote them for a second time. 

In the city of Bhrigakachha in Lata there was a learned Brahman called 
Suradeva. He had two sons, Dharma and Sarnia. As a young man Dharma was 
an idle man and would do no work. But coming in contact with Jaina teachers 
of his day, he learnt Sanskrit and Jaina philosophy and became invincible in 
dispute. Once he came to the court of Bhoja and challenged his court pandits to 
carry on religious dispute with him and defeat him, if they could. King Bhoja 
regretted the absence of Dhanapala at his court and after a long search succeeded 
in getting him back to his court. In the debate that ensued between Dhanapala 
and Dharma, the former defeated the latter and told him that his learning was 
nothing when compared with that of Santisuri, Dhanapala^s brother. When 
Mahendrasuri died Santisuri succeeded him as the head of the Jaina monastery 
in Anahillapura. 

Suracharya. 

While Biiima was living in Anahillapura and ruling over Gurjara, there lived a 
Kshatriya called Mahipala, the son of Sangramasimha who was Bhima’s maternal 
uncle. A¥hen Mahipala was very young, his father died and his mother placed 
the boy under Govindacharya, a Jaina teacher in Anahillapura. Mahipala studied 
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Sanskrit grammar and literature and became a learned marii When lie grew 
sufficiently old, he was initiated in the religion of the Jainas and became a Jaina 
teacher called Suracharya. Mlien king Bhoja wrote to king Bhima, asking him 
whether there was any poet in his court, capable of composing half a verse so as 
to fit the first half enclosed in the -letter. A number of poets tried, but failed: 
But Suracharya completed the verse to. the satisfaction of king Bhoja. At the 
invitation of king Bhoja, Suracharya w^as permitted to go to Dhara and remain 
with king Bhoja for some time. Bhoja was a Saivait. But as other religions had 
also their excellences and learned preachers, he could not condemn them. He had 
however a mad desire to try and combine the six systems of Indian religion 
into one. Accordingly he consulted his ministers. 'Fhey said that it was impos- 
sible and that, one of his predecessors of the same Paramara dynasty failed in his 
attempt to unify religions. Bhoja was however determined and having assembled 
his court pandits and other learned men who had come thither at his invitation, 
he ordered them to unify religions. He said that no food would be given to them 
unless they made one religion and removed differences. There, were assembled a 
thousand scholars, both men and women. The one true thing that, they all felt 
with no exception was hunger. It was immaterial whether there existed a Jiva or 
not. The sight was pitiable. Suracharya had to intervene. He was not one 
among the imprisoned scholars. He went to the king and said as follows : — ■ 

“ Your city consists of eighty-four palaces, eighty-four streets, and eighty-four 
roads lined with shops. In this bewildering system of palaces, streets, lanes, and 
shops, no stranger could with certainty find his way out. Why do you not des- 
troy them and make one palace and road for the entry and exit of strangers? If 
you could not destroy what you yourself had made, how can we attempt to destroy 
old religions of different .sages and replace them all by one? Besides the various 
religions satisfy various cravings and tastes of men. He who is endowed with 
humane feelings will find pleasure in Jainism. Whoever is bent on pleasure-seeking 
will find satisfaction in the cult of the Kauia Tantrics. Whoever wants to follow 
the natural trend of mankind (Vyavaharthi) may follow the Vedas and whoever 
desires emancipation has pleasure in philosophy. Such being the natural variety in 
tastes, how^ is it possible to compel mankind to cultivate a single phase of taste.?’' 

After listening to the speech of Suracharya, king Bhoja gave up his mad 
desire and entertained the assembly of scholars with a sumptuous dinner and 
presentations. 

Suracharya also succeeded in removing the lurking enmity between king Bhoja 
and king Bhima. 

Suracharya paid a visit to the Sanskrit college established by Bhoja in his 
capital. In addition to literature and philosophy, grammar was also taught there 
and the text book which the professor of grammar used in teaching grammar was 
one which king Bhoja himself had made. When the professor sang the introduc- 
tory verse in which the goddess of speech was described as a "wife of Brahma, 
Suracharya said that with countries customs also changed and that while for the 
■ 6 ' 
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southerners it was usual to marry the daughters of the maternal uncle, the people of 
Surashtra married the widow of their dead brother and asked the piofessor whether 
with the people of Avanti it was a custom to marry their own daughters as Brahma 
was said in the introductory verse to have married his own daughter, Sarasvati. 

Abhayadeva. 

While king Bhoja was ruling over Malava, there came two young learned men, 
called Sridhara and Sripati and paid a visit to Dhara. They halted in Dhara as 
guests of Lakshmidhara, a learned man in the same city. 'I’he next day after 
their arrival his house caught fire and was reduced to ashes. Lakshmidhara was 
sorry not so much for the destruction of his house as for the loss of accounts of 
about 20,00,000 gold tankas recorded on one of its walls. The guests however 
succeeded in reading and restoring the accounts. Meanwhile V'ardhamanasuri, a, 
Jaina teacher paid a visit to Dhara. The two guests had the pleasure of seeing 
him. They studied Jaina philosophy under him and then ceforw'ard became knowm 
as Jainesvara and Buddhisagara. 

At that time Durlabha was the king of Srimatpattana. As a Saivait he pro- 
hibited the entrance of the Jainasinto his capital. At the request of Vardharaana- 
suri, Jainesvara and Buddhisagara promised to get the prohibition removed. 
Accordingly they went to Srimatpattana and resided with Some.svara, the 
Brahman priest of the king. Charmed with their learning, the priest requested 
the king to remove the order and allow the two Jaina teachers to live with him. 
The king was pleased to cancel the order and permit learned men of all religions 
to have free entrance into his capital. By way of praising the king for his impar- 
tiality, they narrated a story related to Srivanaraja of the Chapoikuta dynasty. 
That king, they said, was a Jaina in religion, as he was brought up and educated 
by Devachandrasuri of Nagendragachha. At the request of his teacher, lie built a 
special suburb for the residence of the Jainas. The Jainas however reqne.sled him to 
pass an order prohibiting the stay of the followers of other religions in their midst. 
Then a Saivait called Jnanadeva raised an objection against the proposed rule 
unless similar suburbs were also constructed for the followers of other religions. 
The king sympathized with Jnanadeva’s objection and built different suburbs for 
different religions. 

Buddhisagara wrote a work on grammar and called it after his own name. 
Jainesvarasuri once went to Dhara again and happened to meet Abhaya, son of a 
merchant called Mahidhara. He converted him to Jainism and taught him 
Sanskrit. Having taken the consent of Vardhamana.suri, Jainesvarasuri raised 
Abhayadeva to the status of a siiri. When Jainesvarasuri and Vardhamana died, 
Abhayadeva was at the head of the Jaina monastery at Anahillapura. There wa.s 
a terrible famine at that time and all Jaina colleges had to be clo.sed for a numbim 
of years. Accordingly learned men became rare and Abhayadeva considered it 
necessary to reduce oral learning to writing and preserve manuscripts in libraries. 
I-or this purpose he sought help from Bhima, king of Anahilla and with the three 
lakhs of Drumma which he received from king Bhima he employed eighty-four 
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copyists to copy manuscripts in each of the villages, Tamralipti and Asapalii, and 
distributed the manuscripts to the Suris of various Jaina monasteries. 

Virasuri. 

In Pandillagachha, a branch of the Chandragachha, there lived Bhavadeva 
Suri whose disciple was Vijayasimhasuri. Vijayasimhabs disciple was Srivirasuri. 
He was a friend of king Siddharaja. Once when the king said in joke that the 
power which Vira had exercised was all due to his friendship with the king, Vira 
was displeased and left his country at once. He went to Sripattana, the capital 
of Jayasimha, king of Gurjara. After residing there for some time he went to 
Mahabodhapura where he defeated a number of Buddhists in dispute. From that 
place he passed to Gopalagiri and was accorded a grand reception by the king of 
that place. Then he w^ent to Nagapiira and declined to accept the invitation of 
Siddharaja. -Then he left for Arupagrama, not far from Anahillapura and was 
received by Jayasimha, king of that city. There he defeated in dispute Vadisimlia, 
a Sankhya philosopher, in the presence of the king and Govindacharya, whose 
friendship was sought even by Karmaraja. 

Devasuri. « 

'riiere was a kingdom called Ashtadasasati (one hundred and eighteen) in 
Gurjara. There was a fortified city knoAvn as Maddhahrita in it. In that city 
there was a householder called Naga, a descendant of the Wata family. His wife 
was called Jinadevi. Flis son was called Purnachandia. When an epidemic 
disease broke out in the city Naga with his family left for Bhrigukachhapura in 
the country of Lata. There was in that city Munichandrasuri at the head of the 
Jaina monastery. Seeing Purnachandra, Munichandra requested his parents to 
make a gift of him to the Jaina Sangha. They made him over to Munichandra. 
The boy was educated and was called Ramachandra. Having become an e^cpert 
in debate he conquered a number of learned men in cities such as Dhavalaka, 
Kashmirasagara, Satyapura, Nagapura, Chitrakuta, Gopalagiri, Dhara, Pushkarini 
and Bhrigukshetra. Among his friends there were Vimalachandra, liarichandra, 
Somachandra, and Parsvachandra. When Munichandra grew old, he was made the 
head of the Jaina monastery in Anahillapura and was given the name of Devasuri. 

Once when he was going up the mountain called Arbuda with Ambaprasada, 
Vijayasimlia’s minister, the minister’s leg was smitten by a scoipion. Devasuri 
cured it by applying the water with which he first washed his own legs. One 
Devabodha, a born poet and .scholar belonging to the Bhagavata sect was a friend 
of Devasuri. With the money contributed by a generous wealthy man named 
Bahada, he built a number of Jaina temples in Nagapura, and other places. 

The king of Nagapura called Ahladana held him in high esteem and kept 
him in his city. Once on this occasion Vijayasimha or Siddharaja, as he is also 
called, had to raise the siege which he laid to the city of Nagapura because of the 
presence of Devasuri inside the city. After returning to Sripattana, he invited 
Devasuri thither during the rainy season and in the next autumn he renewed his 
siege Qf the city of Nagapura and captured it. Sometime after this event, Devasuri 
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■ ’ r Sandia of that place. Meanwhile 

went to Karnavati at the ascetic'and the guru of Jayakesi, king of the 

Kumudachandra, a Digam a ^ thither challenging learned men to 

Karnata and fatber-m-law Digambaras did not 'permit women to 

subdue him in ciebate rf they uld. A^s the^D^^^^^^ 

practise asceticism, he d Devasuri was compelled to carry on a 

and at the request of the angaa , Accordingly Devasuri sent a 

debate »i.h K»««dach»d»rand. hi,,, and Kun.nda- 

letLet to Siddharaja to arrange or a re tg, Zbadada, Nagadeva and 

:r”— r:;r;:nt^.r”;TJ:‘^e“de^ .ha. . e de,ea.ed 
shordd (olio, the principle, ^ ’'n;Ig'i°- >><»><> 

were afraid that Devasuri might sustain defeat and accoiaing > 

Kumudachandra to give up the debate. But Devasuri .would be no ^ ^ 

shameful contrivance. He was confident of his victory, on the side ot 
chandra there were as umpires Devacharya, Bhanqand the P°^[ *^’R-una"”and 

brother. The arbitrators on the side of Devasuri were Utsaha, 

Sagara. In spite of the caution given to Kumudachandra by the king «f Alaga ^ la 
the Digambara ascetic was over-confident. On the full moon ay ° 

Vikrama 1181 the debate began and lasted for twenty days. 1 h - .1 - - 

discussion was whether women were by nature entitled to pertonn penance and 
attain emancipation. The Svetambaras were for and the Digambaras against the 
right of women for emancipation. Devasuri argued that Marudevi and o lei 
noble women of old are said to have practised penance and attained Nirvana. In 
their own time there was queen Mayanall, the mother of Siddharaja, who with her 
religious devotion had a better claim to Nirvana than any man. This was a very 
delicate instance, against which Kumudachandra could not raise his voice in the 
presence of the king, her son. These and other instances were produced by 
Devasuri in support of his syllogistic argument. 

It was decided that Devasuri vanquished Kumudachandra. He was howevei 
allowed to go on in his own way without submitting to: the conditions of the 
debate. Speaking of the debate Hemachandra is said to have stated that if 
Devasuri had not defeated Kumudachandra, the Sveta mbara sect would have been 
extinct. The king,"his ministers, Ambaprasada and Gangali, his brother Sripaia 
and his subjects were all in ecstasy and proud of Devasuri. With the money 

reward which the king gave to Devasuri he built Jaina temples in various places 

and set up the idols of Jina and other Tirthankaras. 

In his eighty-third year Devasuri installed' Bhadresvarasuri in his place and 
died on Thursday the seventh of the dark half of Sravana in Sam. 1226. 

His birth was in 1143, initiation in 1151 and the position of Suri in 1174. , 


Hemachandra Suri. 

While Siddha of the Cbalukya dynasty was ruling in Anahillapura in 
Gurjara, there was in the village called Bandhuka,” a merchant called Chaclia 
whose wife was called •P.ahini, . He had a- son called Changadeva. There wms at 
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that time Devachandrasuri, disciple of Pradyutnnasuri at the head of the Jainas. 
Once when Pahini with her son went to the Jaina monastery, Devachandra was 
struck with the intelligence of the boy whose birth he had prophesied on the basis 
of a dream which Pahini had revealed to Devachandra. He requested her to 
hand over the boy to him for his education and training in Jaina religion. Chan- 
gadeva's parents consented and placed him under Devachandra. He was taught 
Sanskrit logic and grammar and became a remarkable scholar. Later on he was 
initiated in the Jaina religion and raised to the status of a Suri. He was then 
called first Somachandra and later on Heraachandra. Siddharaja had a very high 


regard for Heniachandra and used to consult him on a number of topics of 
the day. When Siddharaja conquered Malava, he went first to see Hemachandra 

and receive his blessings after his victorious return from Malava. Once when he 
paid a vi.sit to Hemachandra’s grand library consisting of manuscripts collected 
from Avanti, and asked Hemachandra about the authors of those manuscripts, 
Hemachandra praised King Bhoja and showed him the immense number of 


works which that learned king had written on grammar, rhetoric, astrology, 
logic, medicine, botany (arut), architecture (vastu), mathematics (anka), omens 
(sakuna), dreams (svapna), religion, palmistry, astrology, accountancy 
(ayasadbhava), and politics (arthasastra). Amazed at the monopoly of learning 
w'hich king Bhoja and his countrymen acquired for themselves, the king asked 
Hemachandra whether there were no scholars in his own country to lival Malava 
and requested him to write a work on Sanskrit grammar. Hemachandra said that 
fo long as Panini’s admirable grammar is current no Brahman scholar would 
countenance a new production of grammar. The only course left was to bring 
the goddess of Sarasvati from Kashmir to the country of Gurjara, to collect 
manuscripts from all parts of the country and invite scholars to^ come and settle. 
The king at once despatched a number of scholais to Kashmir to collect 
manuscripts, and bring pandits from various parts of the country. Some went to 
Kashmir to worship the goddess of speech so as to induce her to leave the city of 
Pravara for Gurjara. A Sarasvati temple was accordingly built and an image of 
the goddess was .set up in Anahillapura. A grand library was set up. A number 
of scholars were engaged to prepare abridgments of voluminous works, and com- 
mentaries on important works that could not be easily understood. In the works 
that were written anew, a new departure was made. At the close of a quarter of a 
work a verse descriptive of the reigning king and of his predecessors was added 
and four such verses at the close of the entire work together with thirty-five verses 
giving the genealogy of the king and the author. For a period of three years 
copyists three hundred in number were employed in copying down manuscripts 
old and new and the manuscripts thus prepared were sent to be Preserved and made 
use of for the spread of learning to places such as Anga, Vanga Kalinga I^ta, 
Karnata, Konkana, Maharashtra, Surashtra, Vatsa 

Sauvira, Neapal, Parasika, Murundaka, Gangapara, Handvara,_Kas., Chedi,^Gaya, 
Kurukshetra, Kanyakubja,, Gauda, Kamarupa, Jalandhara with Sapadalaksh (.), 
Simhala, Mahabodba, Boda Malawa, Kausika and others. 



Hemachandra himself wrote about twenty new works, one of which was on 
grammar. This tremendous literary activity was the resuit of tiie express request 
of king Siddha who said that what reiautation his own schoiars achieved in the 
fieid of learning was his, own immortal fame. 

When a report of the progress achieved in literary activity was made to the 
king, he said : — “ Blessed is my country where I have been a fortunate accom- 
plisher of such works-” 

At this time there came to Anahillapura a Kayastha scholar named Kakala, a 
scholar, learned in eight systems of grammar. Hemacliandra appointed him as a 
professor of grammar in the college. Professors w'ere rewarded witli gold bangles, 
and successful students with gold ornaments, clothes, ciiairs (sukhasana) and 
unibrellas. On the fifth of the white half of every montli Kakala lield a meeting 
and answered questions put to him on grammar and other subjects. 

Once when Siddha asked Hemachandra whether there was any qualified 
person trained by him to succeed him, Hemachandra pointed to Ramachandra 
under his training. When on another occasion Hemachandra narrated the story 
of the Pandavas’ departure to the Himalayas at the cJo.se of tlieir life, a deputa- 
tion of Brahmans waited upon the king and complained that the Jainas were 
Sudras and that they misrepresented the religion of tire Pandava.s and regarded 
the ancient Saiva religion with contempt. The deputation urged the king to 
question the Jainas as to what religion the Pandavas had and w’hetlHu- the Panda- 
vas did not attain emancipation with their religious belief which was quite differ- 
ent from that of the recent Jainas. The Brahmans affirmed that, as Hemachandra 
was an honest man, he would give no false reply. Seeing some injustice in the 
complaint of the Brahmans Siddha sent for Hemachandra and questioned him 
whether the Pandavas had been baptized in Jaina religion. 

Plemachandra replied that It was true that no mention was made of Jaina 
religion either in the Mahabharata or in any of the Sastras. But tliere was no 
reason, he continued to say, that whatever was mentioned was a fact and that 
whatever had no mention, never occurred. It is said that, when, as desired by 
Bhishma that his body should be cremated where none had been burnt ircforc, his 
body was taken for cremation to one of the summits of the Himalayas on the a.ssump- 
tion that nobody cremated there, there was an utterance from the sky that in that 
place had been cremated a hundred Bhishmas, three hundred Pandavas, a thou- 
sand had been Dronas and an unlimited number of Karnas. Accordingly who could 
deny that among the ancients there were a few who shared the views of the Jainas? 
Truth is as eternal as the Ganges. As to the question whether there was any 
truth m the religion of the Jainas, it was the business of each inquirer to ascertain 
It for himself. Even in political matters kings did what they considered as true 
and good from their own point of view, but not from others’ point of view. 

^ When on another_ occasion a learned Brahman called Abhiga questioned 
Hemachandra whether it was proper for them to narrate in their work so many 
erotic stories and whether their readers would control their passion, he replied that 



though a cariiivorous aniiDal, the lion had sexual appetite only once in a year and 
that though the pigeon lived upon mild grass and fruits, it had been showing its 
sexual appetite every day. Accordingly sexual appetite did not depend upon what 
one ate or thought, but on nature and that nature could be controlled by mind. 

At this time there came to Anahillapura a born poet called Devaboclha, who 
belonged to the Bhagavatha sect. Hearing of his arrival Siddharaja consulted his 
brother Sripala by name and distinguished as a poet, as to how Devabodha could 
possibly be seen. Devabodha had no desire for money and showed no respect to 
any king. He would on no account pay a visit to any king. At the suggestion of 
Sripala Siddharaja sent a messenger to Devabodha to tell him to come and see the 
king. His reply was that he had seen such big monarchs as the king of Kasi and 
of Kanyakubja and that he had nothing to gain by seeing a petty king like Siddha. 
If the king however wanted to see him, he might come and enjoy tlie pleasure of 
conversing with the poet, on the condition that the king should sit on the floor 
before the poet seated on his throne. So haughty was Devabodha. Siddha 
agreed to the condition and went with his brother poet Sripala and seated himself 
on the floor before the throne of Devabodha, took part in the conversation between 
him and his brother and was struck with admiration at the extraordinary poetical 
talent of Devabodha. Sripala was himself a poet of no mean power. Still 
Devabodha had a great contempt for liis poetical capacity and said that, when 
Sukra with one eye became a famous poet, there was no wonder that Sripala with 
two eyes had become a king of poets (Kaviraja) , as he was usually called. 

It was however found out that Devabodha with all his leaning was addicted 
to drink and sexual pleasures in which he indulged in secret. When his hoard 
was exhausted, he succeeded in getting money from Siddharaja and continuing his 
vicious practice. He liowever went to Kasi and died there by drowning himself in 
the Ganges. Hemachandrasuri held the learning of Devabodha in high esteem. 

Siddharaja had no sons, but liked to have one if possible. So be went on a 
pilgrimage to the sacred places of the Jainasin company with Hemachandra. Both 
walked all the way for days together. The king was astonished at the meagre diet 
which Hemachandra used to take. It was no more than a little rice-gruel 
(Achamamla), He used to lie down on the bare ground with no sort of bedding 
or bed sheets. They went to Satrunjayagiri, then to Raivataka, Nemichaitya, 
Ambasilvhara, Avalokana Sringa and other noted places. The more he saw the 
self-denying practices of Hemachandra, the greater became his respect to him. 
Then they went to Somesvara temple where Hemachandra also bowed dowm before 
the Siva idol along witli the king. He said the following in verse at that time : 

“ Salutation to thee ; thou art the one pure spirit, whatever might be the text, 
manner, name, and form in wfliich.thou art described. 

On his return to the capital he consulted his astrologers as to his siiccessors. 
When they said that he would have no son, but would be succeeded by his brother's 
son Kumarapala, he began to hate his nephew. His genealogy consisted of (1) 
Kama, (2) his cousin Devaprasada, (3) his son Tribhuvanapala, (4) his son 



1 S=ddha who was no other thaii vijayasimha. Kumarapala, 

kuniarapala . 0 ) h . Siddha’s brother came to know that the king would not 
the son o wiip^ , country disguising himself as an ascetic 

With twisted blades o . r m'^niiscripts’ • on the second day in 

.ith Hemachandra under a heap of ,„e Udayana 

him through his own servant refused to lodge 
hln ththouse, apprehensive of the king’s displeasure. Hemachandra was then 
. in Stambhatirtha and advised him to leave the country tor good or seven y^s 

He had no food for four days then. Hemachandra gave 

and assuring him that in the course of twelve 

Guriara and a mighty monarch, compelled him to go tai eyonc e 

Gur ara and live somehow or other in any strange land. Having spent about twe ve 

Sr" as an exile, Kumarapala returned to Anahillapura on hear.ng the news o 

Lddharaja’s death. His brother Kirtipala and his sister s husband kiisiua wi i 

ten thousand horses joined him. After bowing down «e.nachandia t.icy < 

went to the palace where were gathered the leading citizens of he 
question was which of the brothers deserved the kingdom. On enteiing t • 

palace Krishna told the two princes to sit. Kirtipala bowed down to the a.ssemb y 
of the citizens and sat on the floor with his eyes blinki ng. -As to kumai apak, he 
went boldly and sat on the throne, shrugging his loose garments.^ Struck with his 
manners and attitude, the assembly declared in one voice Kumarapala as the 

chosen king and crowned him. ^ • i 

His first business was to restore peace in the country and conhrm old ofticials. 
Next he turned to conquest and led an army to the country called Sapadalaksha 
After a hard fight protracted for twelve years, he conquered Arno, the king of 
Sapadalaksha. His brother Kirtipala invaded Surashtra and subdued Navaghana, 

the king of that country. t , . - i 

With the help of his ministers, Ambada and Vagabhata, son of Udayami, he 

conducted the administration of the country as a statesman. He built a number 
of Jain temples and set up huge Jaina idols at the instance of Hemacliandrasui i. 
Slaughter of animals was strictly prohibited. He never plundered the people of 
conquered territory. Nor did he take possession of unclaimed property which he 
distributed on charity. His minister Ambada subdued Mallikarjuna, the king of 
Konkana and Sahasranavaka, the king of Lata. For the.se and other conquests he 
was given the title of " Rajasamhara.” The king of Nattala became a feudal 
chief. 

Following the instructions of Hemachandra, he became a Jaina and relin- 
quished Saiva religion. 

Hemachandra was born in Samvat 1145, initiated in 1150, elevated totlie posi- 
tion of Suri in ll66, and died in 1229. 



SOME PALLAVA INSCRIPTIONS. 

K. G. Sankara. 


1. Mammidur (6 miles south of Kanchi). — The MamandCtr cave has a Sam- 
skrt Grantlia inscription of 17 lines which Dr. Hultzsch, Mr. Gdpinatha Rao, 
and Dr. Dubreuil found illegible. But the last made out 
and ascribed the inscription to Mahendravarman I, as he had the titles Matta-vilasa 
(Pailavaram inscription. Annual Report 07i Epigraphy — A.R.E.^ 1909, No. 14 ; 
Trichi inscription. South Indian Inscriptions — S.I.I., Vol. I, Nos. 33 & 34), and 
wrote the Matta-vilasa-prahasa^ia {Triva7idrmn Samskrt Series — T.S.S., No. 56) 
My study, from photos kindly lent by Dr. Dubreuil, gave results promising- fresh. 
light to a close scrutiny with clear estampages. I read Mahendra’s titles Nitya- 
vinita (ever-humble) and Satya-sandha (true to his word) (Trichi inscription), tlms 
confirming Dr. Dubreuil’s inference. There are also references to Vyasa, Kavis, 
Vara, and vania, showing that the inscription is a record of Mahendra's literary 
and musical work. It, in fact, mentions his farce Matta-vildsa-prahasana, a vrtti 
named Dakshma-chitra, and a varna Chandrdrnava composed by him. The MS. 

says that Mahendra made ganas, evidently referring to the 
etc. may mean ‘the farce composed by Matta-vilasa or 

‘ the drunkard’s frolic, a farce,’ thus indicating its theme. The inscription refers 
to Mahendra’s prosperity, and we may perpaps infer that he had not yet been 
deprived of the Telugu districts by Pulakesin II. If so, the inscription would 
(late c. 600 A.C. The flow of the lines indicates that the inscription is mostly 
in verse. I give here the inscription-text, so far as 1 have made it out : — 

— \ , .... • • 

2. ... - ’ 

3 . .. .. 

4. 

5-. * • • • • 

7 . . . • • • • 

.... n • • 

9 ^ .... • . 

1 @., •• •• 

11/ V- - • • fr‘=^ 

12. * • * * * n • * 

13. V. . . 
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14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 


It * 

.... • • 

• . ■ • [q^],- • II f5T5!ffq5iTcr .?r?T?f • • ' ■ 

. ■ q?: • • qrcr • • 

2. .MW (South Arcot Distnct).-This inscription is a short verse given 
below from the plate in Vol. I of PaMva A?thqmtM^^ , 

rRiferfiK ^(T)4[m](ir)^ (0 

It is written in ascript dating between the reigns of Mahendra I and Rajasimha. 
The Chandraditya, mentioned herein, must be a Pallava as the temple built by him 
was called So he must be Narasimha I or i araniesvara I The 

latter had the title Lakaditya (A././.-i, 13). It is not hkely that he had the tit e 
also. Besides. Chandraditya was an emperor I his would proper y 

Ipply to Narasimha I. who took the Chalukya capital B.dann rather t an to 
Paramesvara I. who only repulsed the Chalukya invasion i. lo4 ; ii. 371). 
L Chandraditya was probably a title of Narasimha I. and t^e inscription dates 
-r 650 \ c The Simhapura mentioned here the name Mahendra of some Pal 
lavas and the title Mahamegha of Mahendra I (Kanchi inscription) indicate 
that ihe Simhavishpu dynasty were, in some way, related to ^Kalinga, whose old 
capital, as mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription, the SilappadktAaram, and 
the Mav.imekhalai, was Simhapura, whose chief mountain is Mahendra, and 
whose Kharavela dynasty bore the title Maha-megha-vahana. 

3. (South Arcot District).— Round the base of the rock-built 

temple on the Panamalai rock there is a Samskrt Grantha inscription, first edited 
by Dr. Dubreuil, with a faulty text and translation {Pall. Ant., pi. i). The ^ 
beginning and the end of the inscription are hidden by a structure in front of the* 
temple. Towards the middle, too, a stone is missing. The editor failed to 
notice that the inscription is in verse. It informs us that .Vsvatthama’s son 
Pallava was the first king of the dynasty, and that R.aiasimha, the .son of Ekamalla 
Paramesvara I, was an ardent §aiva, and valiant in battle against insolent enemy 
kings. But the KmcM-Mdhatmya (ch. 30) says that Pallava and Villava were the 

sons of the Vidarbha King Virochana, the son of Krshna’s wife’s brother Rukini. 
Perhaps the Pallavas claimed Brahman ancestry, when the origin was forgotten. 

Ekamalla was a title of Paramesvara I {S.I.I. i, No. 24) ; and sup- 

plied from 5././., i. No. 25, suggests that Rajasimha’s father was named Para- 
mesvara. That Rajasimha was a Saiva is well-known {ib. i. Nos. 24 & 25 ; ii, 370 ; 
Velurpajaiyam pis., vol. ii, pt. 5). Rajasimha was a distinctive title of Narasimha II. 
The inscription thus dates between 675 and 700 A. C. The text of the inscription 
is as follows 

• ■ . • srmgqtqsst s^ft: ii. 
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jr?3:TT^?2TT JTTrf : ?r?^5Ti5tirfTTp^2i: 'iw^'ra, ii 
^a^RTJT^^T^r^i^msrert q^^r- 
^RiST'TS^Rf m^vn:5:T5r^^T5^?rT’3; (i) 

3fT%R^?5T|ff^'TC(mtr^n«?Rt3rRT ii) 

• • • • ^nRar; ^TO^?['T]£TrfTsmT^r:(i) 

4't 5CT3rmi: fi% R^^5n^tsR'Tf%^=^5r5g'[f»5r^^'SrT%?: ii 
f xtl fs^'TSTTrerg^ss^rmt Jfv^t ^ qi5!TTnn^T=TO'>TT5j; (i) 

Rxr IJTraiTTf^: II 

l5e5RR[R]TrHRnW'hr<!i^''li|lRa'HT^'^*=& :(ll) 

4. Kotrankudi plates (Tanjore District). — These (5 in number with 8 pp. wiitten 
on in Samskrt Grantha and Tamizh scripts) were discovered and will be published 
by Mr. T. N. Subrahmanyam of Kumbhakonam. Here I give only the subject 
matter. They say that Asvatthama’s son Pallava was the dynasty founder. After 
Virakurcha and others, came king Hiranyavarman. His son was the emperor 
Nandivarman, who became king, while yet young, after defeating all foes 
(3TTW...5%4^«% ... K^i^R'JTRR^T). His feudatories were Vallabha (Chalukya;, 
Kalabhra, Kerala, Pandya, Chdla, Tulu and Konkana. The Tamizh part dates in 
the 61st year of QstrsS^ujiBis^ eSiinosupLadr. The engraver was the son of 
Videlvidugu Pallava Perun-tachchan. The name was evidently adopted after the 
reigning king. The iBii^saeethusii gives the title eSIQi—e\) to the victor of 

Q^&retrrrsn. Dr. Dubreuil identifies him with Danti’s son Nandi. But these 
plates show the title was used even in the reign of Hiranya’s son. So the 
latter not, as Dr. l-'ubreuil thinks, Danti’s son, was the victor of 0^®r®r/r^/. 
But Dr. Dubreuii rightly gives Hiranya’s son, not Danti’s son, the reign of 62 years. 
The plates date between 775 and 800 A.C* 



SOME LYRICS FROM THE PURRA-NANURRU. 

( 6fh Century A. C,) 

K. G. Sankara. Limitless Food {No. 2.) 


The earth of atoms all compact, 

The sky above it far upraised, 

The air that reaches to the sky, 

The fire that has its birth in air, 

Water, its unrelenting foe, 

In nature like these five great elements, 

With patience to thy foes, and broad designs, 

With strength and fire and grace, 0 thou endowed ! 
0 King, whose towns with wealth unceasing teem, 
And in whose land, the sun, sprung from thy sea, 
Dips in thine own foam-crested western wave. 

Great king, whose realms the sky alone doth bound, 
Wroth with the five who rode mane-tossing steeds, 
Till the twice fifty, who usurped the realm, 

And golden tumbai wore, had fought and died, 

Thou didst limitless fragrant food supply. 

With ministers, whose skill no change can know, 
Though milk may sour, sun darken, and the four 
Vedas swerve from the right, unshakeable, 

Stand long in fame and strength. Like Podiya, 

And golden-peaked Himalaya, on whose slopes, 
Small-headed fawn and large-eyed female deer 
Sleep in the light of triple fire, 

Wherein, at eve, rare offerings Brahmans burn. 

Runaway { No. 13* ) 

Wouldst thou know who this is ? He is, no doubt, 
Astride the death-like elephant, his broad 
Fine chest by arrows torn, aimed so that joints 
Of flowered armour, tiger^s skin, are shed. 

But the elephant, like ships that brave the seas, 

And like the moon that swims past countless stars, 
While swordsmen hive around, like shoals of fish, 
Mahouts unminding, stampedes wild, behold! 

O may he, safe and painless, part the king 
Of lands by many waters fenced, where fish 



Full-grown and liquors strong abound, and where 
The plough-men, in their fields, bind up with sheaves 
Bright feathers that the woodland peacocks moult 1 

Proud reply ( No, 86 . ) 
Leaning in hut against a pillar strong, 

You ask where is my son. I know not where 
He now may be. But learn this womb that seems 
A cave, wherein the tiger dwelt before 
It went its way, the same has given him birth. 

So he must appear on the battle-field. 

Poor, hut proiid ( No. isg.) 
‘Since, with my youth, long joyless years are mine, 

No death for me’; thus hating life in full, 

My mother old with drooping eyes and hair 
Like pendant thread, that, with a staff for leg 
y\nd many small steps, can courtyard scarcely pass ; 

And my clear, loving wife, careworn and pale, 

Her breasts dried up by suckling many babes. 

She holds against her waist, and sore distressed. 

That nips the tender shoots, sprung from the cut 
IJncared for herbs, in’ saltless water boils, 

And, lacking sour milk, without a thought 
Of boiled rice, green leaves does chew, and wears 
Torn clothes and dusty, yet the god of right 
That blames not, as she eats. While these dear hearts 
Rejoice, as also my dependant kin. 

That suffered from the pangs of hunger keen, 

As I spread wide thy fame, who gifts bestow. 

Like rumbling rain, that, with a splash, does brench 
Dark, beauteous, but through heat unyielding crops, 
Sown with wild grain in dry lands wide outspread. 

That hunters tilled, well mixed with bushes burnt. 

If, keen speared Kumana, thou thus well-pleased 
Release me though with less, I glad accept 
Than elephant, wild and rare, with tusks upraised. 

But given, face turned aside, unwelcome boon. 

Such gift I seek from thee, whom I have sung, 

O thou, victorious, formed afar, and sprung 
From blameless and distinguished line of chiefs. 

Futile flower (^No. 242'). 

Since Sattan, strong-speared, who his manhood proved 
Against his foes, is dead, no more the young 
Wear flowers, nor pluck them bangled girls, nor wears 
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The bard, by yazh-head gently taking them, 

Nor songstress sweet. • Why then dost thou too bloom, 

0 jasmine, in the lad of Ollaiyur ? 

Lost youth (No. 243). 

Now we but think and grieve. While girls adorned, 
With flowers plucked, wet sandy dolls, and played, 
Cool lake beside, the unlearned youthful days, — 
When, with boys who no guile or hiding knew, 

Hands linked, now clasping and now swinging from 
The myrtle branching high, I climbed the bough 
That, near the bank, towards the water hung ; 

And, while bystanders gazed and wave drops leapt, 

1 sudden plunged within the water’s depth’ 

And, with its sand, rose up — those days, alas. 

Now only grieve. Ah 1 whither have they fled ? 

O agfed far we have become, our words 

But few, with coughing oft between, and staff, 

Sturdy and knobbed, to guide our trembling feet. 

Grief futile (^No. 245). 

However great, how poor my strength of grief, 

That cannot free me from my hateful life I 
In a bare spot, on the cremation-ground, 

Where cactus spreads, on lighted pyre thick-laid 
With fuel, on that bright and burning bed, 

My love has gone before ; but I still live. 

The nature of this world, alas, how stange 1 

Sati (No. 246). 

0 you, in wisdom great, who cruel seek 

To part me from my lord, and not with him, 

As you should, bid me go. To widow’s life 

1 cannot be resigned, with squeezed cold rice, 

In midst of leaf, untouched by fragrant ghee, 

And very white like seeds from, cut by knife, 
Cucumber ripe, lined like the squirrel’s back. 

With white sesamum paste, and velai leaf, 

Boiled with the tamarind, my only food ; 

And bed bare stony ground, without a mat. 

The pyre of black wood, in cremation ground, 

To you may rare become ; but, ah, to me 

Since my broad-shouldered lord is dead, the lake, 
With water full and budless lotus blown, 

Petals unclosed, and raging fire are one. 
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Helpless {No. 2S5 j 

LcvSt tiger come, I dare not cry for help ; 

Nor thee, broad-shouldered, can I lift alone. 

O may unrighteous death, that strikes thee sore, 

Like me, great trembling feel. The hill-side shade 
We will attain. My hand, that bangles clasp 
Unnumbered, grasp and walk a little way. 

Joy and tears {No. 2y f): 

The woman old, her hair white like the wings 
Of cranes that gulp up fish, heard that her son 
Had dared the elephant and died ; then felt 
More joy than when she gave him birth, and shed 
More tears than rain-drops fall from bamboo strong. 
That towers above the swaying clump around. 

Proud mother {No. 2yS.) 

Hard by a wood, a woman old with veins 
Obtruding, parched skin and shoulders shrunk and thin 
Heard many say her son had weapons lost, 

And ded ; then angry swore, if he had feared, 

Close fight, she would her breasts that gave him suck, 
Cut off ; and, sword in hand, the ruddy field 
Thick with the slain, she searched and found her son 
Stretched there, his head severed. O then her heart 
Rejoiced far more than when she gave him birth. 



TIRUMANGAI AZHVAR AND DANTI DURGA. 

By K. G. SKSHA AIYAR, Judge, Trivandrum. 


The Tamil passage in controversy, runs as follows : — 

LDm<sur6um Q^ijismQSiL^iufrQsfTesr Qj€m/si(^ Q.}uSi nQ iirs shr 

s^QiiJil.u-LjinesiTi^^iT^^^(dr?/rsT 

My contention is that (suuSl nQ losm is used by the Azhwar in these lines in 
apposition with /■^'swcsjra/esr G/^^/TswsoDL_/mG‘t®/7!5:5r^ Di*. Krishnaswarni A iyangar says 
that the equation of Vairameghan with Tondaiyar-Kon ‘ involves a phenqmenally 
unusual construction.’ He further says that ‘the equation, if not positively un- 
sound grammatically, is unusual according to every canon of literary interpreta- 
tion.’ May I ask why it is phenomenally unusual and wliat canon of literary 
interpretation it offends? The learned doctor says that he has the support of 
several Tamil pandits, including, if he mistakes not, Mahamahopadliyaya Sriman 
Swaminatha Aiyar, for regarding Vairameghan and the Tondaiyar-Kon as two 
different individuals. Is he sure that there are not equally eminent 'Fainil pandits 
who as unhesitatingly hold that the Azhwar does not refer to two individuals, but 
to only one, namely, Vairameghan, the monarch of 'Fhondai Mandalam? 'Fill 
Pandit M. Raghava Ayyaiigar wrote his article in Sen Tamil a few years ago, was 
there any doubt among Tamil scholars as to what this passage fnearu ? It never 
struck them that to regard Vairameghan as placed in apposition with d'ondaiyar- 
Kon was to put a phenomenally unusual construction ’, opposed to ‘ every canon 
of literary interpretation.’ At least from the days of Periya Achan Pillai, if not 
even from an earlier date, that is the construction that has been accepted. 
Periya Achan Pillai may not claim history as his chief strength, as Dr. Krishna- 
swami Ayyangar does ; but he was certainly a sound Taiiiil scholar, whose know- 
^ aishiiava probhandcXMs and other sacred literature was acatcpted to be of 
such high order as to induce the Acharya that preceded him to choose him as the 
fittest person to write the IrtipatHi-nalayirapTadi for tlie exposition of the 
Ttruvatmozht . The Acharya’s commentary has been accepted as the most autho- 
ritative exposition of Nalayira prahhajidam for over six or seven centuries by 
Tamilians; and it is very strange that no student of Tamil saw anything unusual 
or against the accepted rules of literary interpretation in Periya Achan Pillai’s 
exposition of the passage in question. Now, if when Pandit M. Raghava Ayyangar 
wrote his paper, it had been known that Pallava kings themselves, had as a 
matter of ascertained history, borne the name or title of Vairameghan, it i.s 
extremely problematical if the learned pandit would have discarded Periya Achan 
Pdlai s interpretation of the passage. That at that time, that fact had not been 
discovered will be patent from the testimony of Dr. Krishnaswarni Ayyangar 
iimself who, writing sometime after the learned pandit’s article had appeared, 
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said; “ Ambrig the InScyiiitioiiS so far brought out, \Ve have not often coiliti 
across the name (Vairameghaii) ; but to the Rashtrakuta Dantidurga II is ascribed 
this title in the Kadaba plates published by Mr. Rice.” In that state of know- 
ledge, the mention of Vairamegha by the Azhwar acted as a red herring across 
the track ; and the learned pandit thought that Vairameghan and Tondaiyar-Koh 
were not perhaps descriptive of the same individual, as Periya Achan Pillai had 
stated, but probably referred to two distinct individuals ; and accordingly he 
construed the passage differently. Dr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar accepted the 
learned pandit's interpretation ; and he now reinforces it by saying that any other 
construction of the passage would be phenomenally unusual and would be unsound 
according to every canon of literary interpretation ! Other researchers, however, 
have even in spite of Dr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, ventured to hold, as Periya 
Achan Pillai had done centuries ago, that Vairameghan and Pondaiyar-Koh 
relate to the same person, vis., the Pallava monarch of Kanchi. Mr. 'Venkayya, 
in his paper on the Triplicane inscription of Danti Varman suggested that Vaira- 
meghan was probably a surname of the Pallava Danti Pottarasar (Ep. Ind. MIL 
290ff). In his report on Epigraphy for 1916, Mr. H. Krishna Sastri wrote:— 

“ From two records copied at Poyyanur and Kilpulam in the North Arcot District 
which belong to the second year of a king named Vairameghan (Nos. 150 and 152 
of Appendix C), it appears as if there was a king of that name also among the 

Pallavas It now becomes therefore difficult to decide whether the Pondai- 

yar (Pallava) king Vairameghan mentioned by Tirumangai Azhwar is a surname 
of Danti Varman of the Triplicane inscription or of a king Vairamegha Varman 

mentioned in Nos. 150 and 152 of Appendix C It might be worth noting 

that the name Vairameghan was adopted by a son or a subordinate of Aparajita, 
the last of the Ganga-Pallava kings known so far (Annual report for 1918, 
p. 90).” It may therefore be taken as ascertained or established history that 
some of the Pallava rulers of Kanchi bore the name of Vairameghan ; and accord- 
ing to Periya Achan Pillai’s interpretation, the Azhwar refers in this passage by 
the term Vairameghan to the Pallava monarch or emperor. If the rules of gram- 
mar or hermeneutics do not prevent that interpretation, where is the necessity to 
drag in a foreign potentate who Dr. Krishnaswami alleges invaded and laid siege 

to Kanchi ? ^ ^ 

Except that he wants Tondaiyar-Kon and Vairameghan to refer to two distinct 
individuals, rvs., Nandi II and Danti Durga, Dr. ICi'ishnaswami Ayyangar does 
not seem to have quite settled in- his mind how the I amil passage should _ 
explained. He has now apparently doubts about his original explanation of t r 

passage, according to which the Azhwar referred to a contemporaneous siege of 

Kanchi by the Rashtrakuta Dantidurga who as over-lord was entitled to themes- 
pectful hlage of the Pallava king of Kanchi. With the knowledge gained irom 
the Velurpalfiyam plates, he says ‘it is now possible to take d 
Varma and Danti Durga stood before the god of 

son-in-law and father-in-law, and the deferential attitude of the I allava indicated 


8 
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in the verse may be explained nothing more than the courtesy due to this par- 
ticular relationship. We have no hesitation, therefore, in asserting our belief. . 

. .that the verse under consideration has reference to two rulers, the local Pailava 
ruler of Kanchi and the foreign Rashtrakuta Vairamegha, the former enemy and 
perhaps at the time the friendly ally and father-in-law of Nandi Varinan, the 

Pailava - We still hold that the stanza means that Vishnu at Ashtabhuya- 

karani was worshipped on one occasion’ by \airainegha whose fame and foices 
lay around Kanchi at the time, and was held in deferential esteem habitually by 
the king, the ruler of the Pallavas. ’ Now, vdiat does all this mean ? Was the 
alleged siege of Kanchi synchronous with the time when the Azhwar sang the 
hymn? Was it during the siege that the Rashtrakuta and the Pailava together 
‘on one occasion’ worshipped at the shrine ? If so, how can they have been friend- 
ly allies at the time ? Or perhaps even before this siege the two monaichs had 
effected between themselves the ‘particular relationship’ of son-in-law and father- 
in-law ; and so, after all, the ‘habitual deferential esteem’ in which the Pailava 
held the Rashtrakuta had nothing to do with the siege or conquest of Kanchi, but 
was due to the observance of a social convention? Or does the passage really 
import that at the time it w'as sung, the Pailava owed political allegiance to a 
superior potentate ? And perhaps the political subjugation of the Pailava was 
even antecedent to the investment of Kanchi by the Rashtrakuta Vairamegha ; 
for how else could Vairamegha be said to have;, been held, as Dr. Krishnaswami 
Ayyaiigar says, in deferential esteem habitually by the Pailava king, at the time 
the former’.s forces lay round Kanchi? If already the Pailava was subject to and 
under the protection of Vairamegha, what led to the alleged siege of Kanchi by 
the latter? Besides what are the words in the passage that yield the meaning 
that on one occasion the Rashtrakuta king worshipped at the shrine? Was the 
Rashtrakuta king a Vaishnava? Or did he even belong to the Hindu faith? 
Dr. Krishnaswami Ayyaiigar who accuses others of want of precision does not 
appear to have been particularly precise in his explanation of the d'amil passage. 

Apparently Prof. Krishnaswami Ayyangar regards the siege of Kanchi by 
Danti Durga as a settled historical fact; for even in his Shari I/isiory of Hindu 
India he writes in more than one place, without any word of hesitancy, that Danti 
Durga laid siege to Kanchi (p. 98 & p. 103). Is this siege of Kanchi a historical 
fact ? Apart from the patigam, which I repeat, the learned professor has wrongly 
translated, is there authority for his statement ? Perhaps from the Elura inscrip- 
tion (Bom. Gaz., Pt. II, p. 389, Epi. Ind. IX, No. 4) we may infer tliat Danti Durga 
subjugated the Pailava kingdom of Kanchi, though I think this is a matter that 
requires further looking into. It is also probable, according to the Velurpalayam 
plates, that Danti Varman, the Pailava king, was a grandson of Danti Durga. A 
var and a marriage, supposing they are fa.cts, do not necessarily imply also a 
siege; and I venture to suggest that the learrted profes-sor is solely influenced by 
his peculiar understanding and translation of the words of Tiru Mangai Mannan, 
when he posits a siege of Kanchi by Danti Durga. Prof. Dubreuil thinks it is a 
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fiction for which the learned professor of Indian History and Archseology in, the 
University of Madras is responsible; and so far as I know no other archaeologist 
or historian has mentioned a siege of Kanchi by Danti Durga. 

Supposing Kanchi fell before Danti Durga and the Pallava was reduced by him 
to subjection, I still think it is improbable — to my mind it is almost impossible — 
that the Azhwar’s reference could be to any such humiliating event. It is clear 
from other portions of Periya Tiru Mozhi, that the Pallava kings of Kanchi, as 
the Azhwar knew them, were in the plenitude of power, and occupied a position 
of supremacy among rulers. Reference may be made to Parameswara Vinnagara 
patigam, Tim Chitrakuta patigam, Tiru Aranga patigam and Tiruvallikeni 
patigam, where the Pallava monarch is spoken of in strains of praise and in some 
places, of even extravagant praise. To the Azhwar, the Pallava of Kanchi was 
the ideal emperor among monarchs, the invincible victor* among kings. At 
his feet kings bowed in homage and his might in war was irresistible. 
Kanchi was the chief city of the Pallava, and the temple at Kanchi held the idol 
of his tutelary deity. One can easily understand if the Azhwar in praising the 
deity at Kanchi also praised the Pallava to whose care and munificence the temple 
at Kanchi owed its position and splendour, among Vaishnava shrines. But is it 
probable that on such an occasion he would refer to the siege of the holy city and 
the humiliation of its guardian by a foreign invader, of whom it is not possible to 
say that he lived and died in the consolations of the Vaishnava or even of the Hindu 
religion ? Dr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar has the kindness to tell me that I make 
the grievous mistake of imagining that the Azhwar’s object was anything else 
than to praise Vishnu. I admire the learned professor’s clairvoyance. Admitting 
to the fullest extent that the Azhwar’s object in singing the hymn was to praise 
Vishnu, I fail to see what sort of praise of the deity it will be to say that the 
great monarch who is the recognized and traditional guardian of the temple where 
the idol is enshrined lies low at the feet of a possibly Jaina invader who has 
surrounded the city by his fame and forces ! 

All anomalies and difficulties vanish if the commentator s explanation that 
Vairameghan and Tondaiyar-Kon are one to be accepted; and speaking for myself, 
I see no reason why it should be rejected. The commentator says that Vairameghan 
was the family name of the Pallavas of Kanchi ; and I wrote in my former paper that 
if so, one of three explanations for the adoption of that name was possible. I also 
said that however the name was derived, it was not improbable, as the commentator 
says, that it was the family name of the Pallavas of Kanchi, and that Danti Durga 
in the flush of his short-lived victory or ascendancy over perhaps Nandi Varman 
adopted the title of the conquered Pallava. Dr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar, with 
the charity that seems to be so characteristic of the article under reference says 
‘this is a very sorry argument’. It is obvious it does not satisfy him. He thinks 
that the occurrence of the name Vairameghan among the Pahava rulers of 
subsequent times must be explained by reference to that title borne by Danti Durga. 
May I ask how Danti Durga came to assume that title? It was not obviously his 
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original name ; and some explanation must be offered for his assumption of the 
title Will Dr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar kindly narrate for the benefit of those who 
like me may seek to be informed of them, the circumstances in which the founder 
of the Rashtrakuta dynasty took this title? Did it survive to his succe.ssors? We 
find Vairameghil Vaykkal (inscriptions Nos. 458 & 465 of 1908), Van-ame.gha 
(inscriptions Nos. 71 & 84 of 1906) and Vairamcghapurani 
(inscriptions Nos. 253 to 258 of 1913) in the Pallava region ; is the name Vairamegha 
perpetuated similarly in the Rashtrakuta area? However Ur. Krishnaswami 
Ayyangar may feel in the matter, I still think in spite of the absence of that name 
in the pre-Nandi records, that it belonged to the Pallavas, and Danti Durga 
adopted it perhaps to symbolize his victory over the Pallava. 

Dr. ICrishnaswami Ayyangar asserts that, if the Azhwai was in the first line 
stating that the PaSlava worshipped Vishnu, it is not likely that he would have 
referred to the long crown, but he would much rather have referred to the lotus feet 
of Vishnu. I do not know if he intends this argument to be taken seriously. Every 
student of Tamil knows that among the well-known descriptions of Maha Vishnu in 
his manifestation as Tiru Vikrama are imQpL^LDneo^ Qi5(Si(ipL^tumweTk\ 

&^irQpu^^^i(Tf)Q<s®ui!r&, Qisi^iuix/Teo, QiBQtJiireo, Qisuf-tuoidr, Qisi^Qtuaa? and similar 
expressions. The term i^QfiU).LDn%s>) standing by itself would naturally be con- 
strued as referring to Maha Vishnu in the accusative or objective case. Dr. Krish- 
naswamy Ayyangar calls attention to Tiru Aranga patigam, where the Azhwar 
describes the Pallava as ; but I for one fail to see 

the relevancy of the citation. Nil Mudi Mai is obviously distinct from Nil Mudi 
Arasar ; and the latter expression cannot show that Nil Mudi Mala/ in the 
patigam does not refer to Maha Vishnu and that it should be construed to mean 
‘ wearing a long crown and garland.’ But suppose mir'Ssv must perforce be taken 
to mean, in the context, garlandt, what is there to prevent the entire expression 
ieirQpuf.iLii'^ as attributive to Vairaraeghan, «a6B!!r®(5 being taken to qualify 
lieiTQpi^? The meaning would then be, Vairameghan, whose garland the crowns 
of the kings bowing before him or paying homage to him constitute iyida 
by Rao Bahadur K. S. Srinivasa Pillai, Pt. II, p. 124). Then, too, 
Vairameghan will be in apposition with Tondaiyar-Kon, and both terms will denote 
the same individual. If to the Azhwar the Pallava monarch was the king of kings 
{^iis=ir^iii(^dl8eo) at whose feet many kings bowed in submission (ueoQeuls^srr ajawagj 
stfiMu&i&i/suu LD&j&iiunQsir^) it appears to me difficult, not to .say impossible, to 
accept the meaning assigned to the Tamil passage by the learned professor, accord- 
ing to which the central idea is the aba.sement of the Pallava in his own capital 
city by a stranger who has suddenly risen from obscurity to power. Even if it 
were a contemporary historical fact, the Azhwar, it seems to me, would, if he had 
any delicacy of feeling, have avoided all reference to it ; in any event he would not 

have spoken in terms of eulogy of the invading foreigner. 

As regards Parameswara Vinnagara patigam, my cqnteniion was that the 
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language of the lyric showed that the Azhwar was not singing the praise of a contem- 
porary Pallava monarch, but of a monarch or monarchs who lived before. Dr. 
Krishnaswanii Ayyangar, while conceding that for various reasons his historical 
conclusion drawn from this peom is of a ‘halting character’, seems nevertheless to 
think that Pandit Raghava Ayyangar’s view that the reference in that poem is to a 
contemporary monarch and that monarch is Nandi Varma. Pallava Malla may not 
be entirely unacceptable. I' pointed out that in various places in the poem where 
reference is made to the Pallava’s deeds of valour, the Azhwar uses expressions 
like U'omQi—rrQ^.^fT<k\ ryii^fBrrm and ; but these and similar expressions are 

not, according to the learned professor, inapplicable even in the description of 
events that have occurred in one’s life-time. In support of his statement he refers 
to a passage in Madhura Kavi Azhwar’ s eulogium of Nammazhwar, which, however, 
turns out to be an unfortunate citation. The passage runs as follows : — 

^iom®Qsn6ikQi^m'2ms •'SrriflLLrr/DuL^ iTir<ok 

I am afraid that Dr. Krishnaswami Ayyangar has misunderstood this passage. 
He has apparently given a twist to the order of words in the second line, and 
reading it as urf/bpSuJd^&fl^ok^ he comments : “ The first act of grace 

of Nammazhwar to Madhura Kavi certainly occurred sometime late in the life of 
Madhura Kavi himself. If later in life he could have referred to this incident by 
the term ‘ pandu’, it is hard to understand the impropriety of this term denoting 
a past somewhat similar in the Parameswara Vinnagaram ten.” I am sure this will 
strike students of Tamil as a strange misunderstanding of the passage. I cannot 
believe that the learned professor can possibly be ignorant that 
is a classical Tamil expression denoting ‘ the accumulated load of ancient deeds 
or ‘ the karma of past lives.’ Thus in Appar’s Devaram : 

1 . u6mmL^Qi^(s£l%o6T <oij<cS)s 

3. ^nuurrmpm'^m' ; 

4 . uyjSluj ufrppjQdrr'^ ; 

5. u€kr® Q^dj^ unjek ; 

6 . ^iruumr ui^m^QpihuinB(^Q 

So, in Sundarar’s Devaram : — 

7. LJfoksTL IT <S(Sn' LJ&) ^ ft ^(^U jU a LBTf y 

8 . u<skrL^fri^(sSl 2 ms^mQJ ^ ft dc^ijDu IT LDir. ^ 

Again in Manikka Vasagar’s Tiru Vasagam:— 

9 . ussWi5iDL^sQsfr®isSI2sisiQrsiTiu SIT(^[TiL ; 

10 . qp^Q^il}^ fsih(oiDiD (ip(ip^L^ppia> u^6^%S!Trmuj ; 

11 . Q\me^%sd's£i^dmQfSL^<Si\fB^up ; 

12. uip'^'^osr<sseff ufTputh a/isabriszjsrd) ; 

13 . UipUj6\)Lh uppgIJp;^fT<sddrL^Qjm. . 
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Instances may easily be multiplied to show in what sense uemrmL^ 
and expressions similar to it in import are employed and understood by Tamil 
poets ; and it is passing strange that the learned professor should have mistaken 
the import of the expression, and thought that inodified unirSf in 

Madhura Kavi’s verse, while in fact it goes with 

I contend that in Tamil usage expressions like o/otS), 

fSiT&r and generally, though not invariably, denote the dim, distant 

past. I may invite attention to the following quotations as illustration : — 

Sambhandar : — 

1 . u!smL^ir<sii ^^uaQiBLLip. 

2 . u6mrL-rfssQ!osr(bl^^uso^-aD^^Quj. 

3 . uismL^iLKomp'lso Q-uirmpu ujpu^i^iQiu. 

4 . QsfTSmL^UJTLDBlT. 

5 . uismQ L-.fr npeSfB^Q^pp uifiQtfusnio&jnQfu). 

5 . <S^i})lSQuJij(B pffG/LOn'Q^QJlT p:^^'^6Tif:Sl<S'T p‘o\} ^jdaSSTiUtTS QpcWifitT&f 
QeiJLhdQiuifia!r6fTrs(p6im(S>^iM6i]p 

Tiriimangai Azdiwar : — 

7. ©ih— QJIToUU) Qp<SUr (5 iri4f fJpPk 

; ^L—(5pffLD'as)[r fb ir uQundj6S)<SL\a'^LB ais pfT L.-n<sff'€hr , 

8 . ue^L.-p^LLi--.^idiie5)Qiin(jpdjiu Qp^i^na'fr 

Qp&fliuiT omaafT'^p^Qurrium^iiu 

Lplmi— p0il1 Ql-( 1 £ fhp 0 uiWiscoa u umji—iurr 
€S6\)ijaeo psuufTiLiafl 
Jif(oS)L^^S^SLlL-.6Usk. 

9 . c/pmfsrr&r 

(SUffliB^LiL- ispidosorr&o LDuQ'jiQ^QLDdj^.^ fD^\)Qu[r0i(frysijJs(o}pirftliriTdsffi^^S(^ 
SjfSfB^\LiL-.<D}]m. 

10 . lSiQDpLUff0^ <3=SS^L-.UJfT^l}i iSl ITLD^QpmQ) pfl (^Q p p p ^ 

^mpiun® 

11 . inn&fSiimnQujf'^iij 
S^PQpa Qpt^^^ippSuj Qpfr^)paQyjnQm, 

12 . unemQi--^ (sumru-mpiLffB ueo&on 6 mfp.m 3 ’uu 

^mL-na mfo^iuQwioeo wiiarrQ (ipm(^^-L-.Q}Q ff , 

Sambhandar : — • 

13 . aiT&%osr p<sfS)ppp6ifm. 

14 . sniM^foST (^€srsfriL}fBp^ppa<smr^jQj€GT, 

Appar ” 

15 . QpupffiB^Qj'Mrppnm, 

uyrrPasemL-ff Sana ^aiiiQuffl^^i^mmanil,is^ QiafrummiionQlaiu , 

17 . j)i0(oi!^-)ffiLi'2swLu Q pnfsfrnssr ff-aa^mpeirS^ 



M.anikka Vasagar i— 

18 . G),^QLDrrGO<^^ ^QQppsm (simwiiQ, 

19 . ^6hfT^Q0LDlT6\)sSl LJU!TSlijQsiT€^rL~i^.S^ ^ijQjlT^0ipiT<Sff!'. 

20 . pdS(^!T<ok(o p ^^^hS\)uSl^fBpfTlT, 

2 ] . Uf! 6Ucf5(^/T<ft cf56^^ UTp S/L-^f ih lLi—Q S rf 6x)'TS=QT)U-lUfr . 

Tirumangai Azhwar : — 

22 . (^&)Qioij!4JLDmjX)J QuiTdir(^mLD:ijp^yd^(^f^Q'TLupQuiTQ rrp<SG)fi:). 

23 . ufT ir d s d ssisT pi uuff u ptTQ^ Q ■^dQp'^&^^'SST ^ cSiTp<S^'<Bsr, 

24 . UfTITlDSSrm'F LDiWSUUO^L-QpiTLLQ QqJ(^'‘T-LL^ ^1 

Q ^^dLDGsrm'Fs&rTaj'shr .gn Q pn<ck . 

Sambhandar : — 

25. SITLUih\^ QJ0lEJSn'€\)^2>SST UJ(SiSrgJ(5S)pjd,^^i^<odr. 

These instances will suffice to show what sense the expressions uwS, u^nQi-tq^ 
meo, Qpm, Qpmisireir, si^sn, etc., convey generally in Tamil poetic usage. Why 
then should it be imagined that Tiru Mangai Mannan used these expressions in 
Parameswara Vinnagara patigam in a different sense? If the expressions are 
understood in their ordinary, approved sense, then it is patent that the Azhwar 
refers in the several stanzas of Parameswara Vinnagara patiga where they occur, 
to a Pallava monarch or Pallava monarchs of ancient days whose high achievements 
had won universal fame and glory. 

So far, I have confined myself to the literary side of the question. For his 
historical conclusion that Tiru Mangai Azhwar flourished in the 8th century, Di. 
Krishnaswami Ayyangar relies solely on what he calls the Danti Durga datum 
which he sees in the last stanza of Ashtabhuya Chakararayar patigam,^ where, as 
already noticed, the expression Vairameghan occurs. Vaishnava tradition places 
Tiru Mangai Mannan a considerably long time after Periya .\zhwar ; and I believe 
Dr Krishnaswami Ayyangar’s view is also that Periyazhwar preceded Tiru Mangai 
Azhwar by some appreciable length of time. If Tiru Mangai Azhwar flourished 

in the 8th century in Nandi Varman’s reign, what is the date of Periyazhwar? 

In Periyazhwar Tiru Mozhi (IV-2-7), the following lines occur : 

QsnmmSp s^pQwwQsum- Qmidmirp^ Qpdrs^i-^iQsrrm 

Qp^esrm QsiTsmi-rrQih Qpdr^0LD^eSI(T^^s=iTfe^Quj. 

Here is a specific reference by Periyazhwar to a Pandya monarch, who was 
apparently a zealous Vaishnava. dVadition associates Periyazhwar^ with a 
Pandya of that description, who held the Azhwar in high veneration (cf. uiretmr 
i^iu^ Qs!rsssri-!rL-uLlL^iTLS!Tirm eiiispirm). Who was this Pandya? The Nedu-Maran 
of the Azhwar cannot be the Saiva saint Ninra-Sir Nedii Maran, the contemporary 
of Sambhandar, whom Sundara includes in his catalogue of ftru-Hovdarj. Ip 
Pandyas, who claimed Sundareswara as their especial tutelary deity, were essentially 
of the Saiva persuasion, though they were not perhaps anti-Vaishnava. Ko-Maran 
Nedun Jadaiyan of the Anaimalai inscription however appears to have been a 
staunch Vaishnava. I do not undertake to say that this Nedun Jadaiyan is the 



SaA\e the Jat'ila Varman of the Madras Museum plates, who as the plates dis- 
dok was a Vaishnava par ..cellcncc Possibly they m-e d.tterent ; but he ,s 
apparently identical with the Nedun ]adaiyan ot the \e vi-kudi giant. iht 
Sa^imala inscription bears a date in Kali 3871, which corresponds to 4th 
November 770 A. C. ; and it may not be amiss to assign Periya.h.uir to tim latter 
half of the 8th century. If so, it is difficult to see how liru Manga, .Mannan 
can also be assigned to that period. 

In Nandipura Vinnagara patigam (Periya Tiru Mozhi V. W, 7), there appears the 
line fsiB^usssflO^'Uj^ /Fi,g?L//7'a9^<s3<jr5zr/£> If the identity ot this 

Nandi can be ascertained, one of the limits to Tiru Mangai Mannan’s date can 
be fixed. Though the Pallavas of Kanchi can be traced back to about ^ 
ning of the 3rd century A.C., it is only from the days of Simha \ ishnu (o75-60Q) 

that the dynasty seems to have occupied a position of eminence. After Simia 
Vishnu, history records two Nandi Varmans-Nandi II (717-779) usually known 

as Nandi Varman Pallava Malian, and his grandson Nandi III (doU he)4j. Ut 

these two, the latter according to epigraphical records was a pronounced Vaish- 
nava devotee. Was he the founder of Nandipura Vinnagaram? If so, w'C should 

seek for Tiru Mangai Mannan after the first quarter of the 9th century. In the 
days of the Azhwar, the Pallava power was in the height of glory, if we may 
judge by the praise lavished upon the Pallava in Periya Tiru Mozhi. Ihe 
usurper Nandi II, though he assumed the ambitious title of Pallava Malla, met 
with too many reverses in battle at the hands of the Pandya, Rashtrakuta and 
others to deserve the terms of extravagant panegyrics employed by the .Azhwar ; 
and during the reign of his successor Danti Varman, the Rashtrakuta Govinda 
III invaded the Pallava empire ; and the latter claims to have levied tribute from 
the ruler of Kanchi. Nandi III who succeeded Danti Varma, re-established the 
Pallava power and ascendancy (vide the Velurpalaiyam plates.) ; and as there 
is evidence that he was a devout Vaishnava, he may have like other inonarchs of 
old founded a town after his name and built the Vishnu temple theire. There 
will be nothing strange in the Azhwar recording such an act of merit in a royal 
Vaishnava devotee and praising him in his lyrics, though they may have been 
primarily intended for the adoration of Maha Vishnu. I make a suggestion that 
probably Vairameghan was a surname of Nandi Varman III, and that the Azhwar 
refers to him when in the Ashtapuyagara patigam he speaks of Vairameghan, the 
king of Tondamandalam, wffio'by his prowess and glory guards the sanctity of 
the Chakrarayar temple at Kanchi. Thus, I would tentatively place Tiru Mangai 
Mannan about 850 A.C. and this conjecture as to the date of 'Piru Mangai 
Mannan will also be in accord with Vaishnava tradition which has always placed 
this Azhwar a long time after Periyazhwar. 



further NOTE ON THE CUSTOM OF OFFERING 
HUMAN SACRIFICES TO WATER-SPIRITS. 

Bv Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., M.A., B.L., 

Lecturer in Social Anthropology, University of Calcutta. 


IN my paper '' On some Vestiges of the Custom of offering Human Sacrifices to 
W'^afer-Spirifs^^ which was published in this Society s Journal for July 19 !-j , I 
have adduced some evidence to show that, in ancient times, the custom of offering 
human sacrifices to water-spirits for the purpose of coaxing them into hlhng 
newly excavated tanks with water was prevalent in some parts of Eastern Benga . 

To this evidence I shall now add the following further testimony, which I 
have recently come across and from which I can conclusively infer that the afore- 
mentioned custom was prevalent, in ancient times, m the district of Dacca in 

^'"^^mrneXlk living in the village of Krishnapur in the district of Dacca in 
Eastern Bengal ceremonially worship a village-goddess named Sangat Rdpi either 
on a Sunday or a Thursday in the Bengali month of Agrahayaija (Novembei- 
December). She is worshipped with the offerings of three Chila>p,thas (or cakes 
made of powdered rice), cocoanuts and some molasses, which are partaken of by 

the 'Celebrant womenfolk after the lias been finished. 

conclusion of this worship, .he lefend mentioned below ,s reCed 
by the officiating priest or priestess, and listened to by 

It is not stated whether the priest who officiates at this wor up , ^ . 

the of the celebrant wonrenfollt-s family. I am. however, tnehned to 

think that, as the worship of this village-goddess Sangat Rant appe^s to >e 
norAmn cult and as the name of this deity does not occur either he 
V,Jas or the /bwt. It must be the .Mr.f.mHias who always officiates as the 

'“Te RgenrmeUedis a. foiiowst-A RHja's son married a grown-.p girl who 
ueed^wor^hip the vili.ge-goddess Sangat R»i. On 

She took from the Caranahda a quantity of powdered rice, made thiee cakes 

suspicious about her char actci. — 

tsin: 

families during the celebration of the inarriage-ntes. 

' 9 ' 
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Shortly afterwards, the Raja’s son, accompanied by his newly-maiiied bride 
started from his father-in-law’s place, and sailed homewards by boat. While 
coming by boat, he threw all his wife’s ornaments into the river. These were 
swallowed by a huge boyal fish {Wallago atfii). Returning home, they lived hap- 
pily for some time. In course of time, a son was bom to them. 

Shortly after the birth of Ills grand.son, the Raja had a big tank excavated. 
But, strangely enough, no water came out of it. One night, he dreamt a dream 
in which he was told that, if he would sacrifice his newly-born grandson and offer his 
blood to the water-spirit resident in the tank, water would come out of it. 

The Raja informed his son of this dream and persuaded the latter to agree to 
the proposal of offering his newly-born boy-baby as a sacrifice to the water-spirit. 
Accordingly the child was offered up as a sacrifice to the tank-spirit, without the 
knowledge of his mother. . Thereupon the tank became filled with water. 

Shortly afterwards, the Raja gave a great feast to which he invited many 
people from far and near. For the purpose of providing food for this feast, fishes 
were caught m the river. Among those caught was found the .huge boyal fish 
{Wallago al/n) which had swallowed the ornaments belonging to the prince’s wife. 

Strangely enough, no one could dress this boyal fish for cooking purposes. It 
was only the Raja’s daughter-in-law who succeeded in cutting it open. On ripping 
up its abdomen, she got back all her ornaments which had been thrown into the 
river. Thereafter she w^ent to bathe in the newly-excavated tank, '[’here she 
found her child, hale and hearty as ever, who had been sacrificed without her 
knowledge but who had subsequently been restored to life by the mercy of the 
goddess Sangat Rani. The news that the Raja’s grandson had been miraculously 
restored tp life spread far and wide. 

In the meantime, the people who had been invited to the Raja’s great feast 
refused to come and partake of it. In the night, the goddess Sangat Rant 
appeared before them in a dream and reprimanded them severely for refusing to 
partake of it. 'Fhereafter they all came to his palace and partook of his hospita- 
lity,* 


* For the account of this ceremonial worship, I am indebted to Babu Tarak Chandra^Rriv 
Chandhuri, B. A., a post-graduate student of anthropology in the University of Galcutta. ' 



THE HOME OP THE SATAVAHANAS. 

By T. N. SUBRAMANIAM, Kunibakouam . 


The dynasty that held sway over the Dekkaii at the dawn of the Christian Era 
is the Satavahanas. This dynasty was studied vigorously some thirty years ago 
and was afterwards completely abandoned for sometime. Recently in 1917 ^ the 
question was again taken up by Prof. Devadatta Ramakrislina Bhandarkar where 
he only presents the old views of his father the revered scholar Sir Ramakrislina 
Gopal Bhandarkar. Again, Dr. G. Jouvean Diibreuil 2 took up the question in 
1920 and cleared the doubts almost satisfactorily. In some places his work also 
needs correction. But before we begin to research the materials that go for the 
compilation of their history, we should mark the position of the Satavahanas in 
the geography and the history of the Dekkan. 

The original home of the Satavahanas was fixed by some scholars as 
Andhradesa and their capital as Srikakulam 3 which D. R. Bhandarkar identifies 
near the confines of the Madras Presidency and the Central Provinces'^ This set 
of scholars have their authority in the Puranas which locate the capital of the 
Andhras on the east coast. The Puranas give a list of kings who are undoubtedly 
the Satavahanas and call them by both the names Andhras and Andhrabhrtyahs 
without making any distinction for the word b/irtyah (= servant) and themselves 
confuse with each other. ^ Thus it becomes our first duty to examine and establish 
the connexion of the two. 

Dr. V. S. Sukthankar is the first to raise this question, and he thinks that the 
Andhras and the Satavahanas are different from one another for the following 
reasons : — 6 

{a) “ In none of the inscriptions (about two dozen in number) engraved 
during the rdgime of these kings is there any . reference to their alleged affinity 
with the Andhras.” ^ They are always referred to as Satavahanas. 

{b) Contemporary records, as the Hathigumpha,^ Girnar,^ and Talaganda 
inscriptions, also refer to them as Satavahanas and never as Andhras. 

{c) Kharavela says that he, “without entertaining any fear of Satakarni, sent a 

1. Indian Antiquary , 1917. ‘ Dekkan of the SatavTiliana period.’ 

2. 'Ancient History of the Deccan.' Pondicherry, 1920. 

3. Early History of India by V. A. Smith, 3rd ed., p. 206. 

4. Ind. Ant. 1918, p. 156. 

5. Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age, see ‘Andhras’. 

6. Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol I, pt. i, pp. 21, etc. 

7. Ibid., p. 30. 

S. Luder’s List, No, 1345. 

9. Ibid. No. 965. 

10. Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 24, etc., ed. Kielhorn. 



/>’ 1 I£ it really meant the country of the Andhras he should 
large army to the West H it len'iy 

i,zy ti) the South. („Aar Nasik) in Western India 

Almost all their inscriptions were found (near Nasr 1 

and only four of the later kings were found m the Andhradc. ... 

(.) Almost all their coins were found m We^tein nc >a 
(/•') And, lastly, their inscriptions aie m frakiit, ana ^ ^ 

:r:‘d":;e .d to t.,„w ......dev 

But, Dr. V. S. Sukthankar argues that their original home was m the Belhuy 

HirHigalli gi-ant4 ..d in the My^l^addni inscripti^ 
(both of them were found in the Bellary district) that portion is called ^^^t-^hani- 
So i?rduvdho..i-hi,t. tospeCI...,, T,;. wood. " ,f " , i 

province and a district respectively. Like all the early inhaoi ants ^ 

names to those countries, Satavahanas also lent their name to 

(2) Since the Satavahanas ai. different “e ^ gatavahanas 


sity to call them by the name 


Andhra 


have to be looked upon as belonging to the tribe of the Andhras arid this 
branch had separated itself early from the main stock of the Andhras (which wa 
Sod In .1.0 region of .he deltas of .he Godavari and IC.ishna), even before .he 

time of Simuka and Satakarpi, and settled m the west. ^ Hadaealli 

Let us examine how far these statements are true? The H ia-Ha(lag< 
o-rant is of the ancient Pallavas, and so it is after the destruction o le - a < , 
Lnas and the establishment of the Pallava Empire, 'rhe Myakac on. 
h dated in the eighth year of the reign of King Pulumayi. l)r._ bukthanU 
identifies this Pulumayi with Vasishthiputra, the son ot GautamiiHitia. u 
Dr G Touveah Dubreuil identifies him with the last king of the Satavahana line. ^ 
sittnkar says that “ the alphabet resembles that ot the Joggayyapeta 
fnsc^^tion of Purisadata.r 7 But ‘‘the inscriptions of Puri.sadata atjoggay- 

yapeta have been attributed to the third century (A.C.)byall the authois who 

haJe'spoken of it, and no one doubts that Purisadata reigned after the Satavaha- 
nas The alphabet of the Myakadoni inscription is incontestably much more 
devdoped than the alphabets of all the other Satavahana inscriptions, and very 
much resembles those of the C hums and the ancient Pallavas.^ Again wc do i^ 

2. Rapson’s^olto/ogioi o/f'w Coins of .hull, ras, etc. (B. M. 1908) See Coins, 1-90. 

3 . A. S. Vol. I, pt. 1. p. 37. 

5 ' Elfurf., Vd. XlWp. 153 -See also Report on Epigraphy for 1915-16 ; Madras G. O. 
No. Aug. 1916, part II, No. 1, page 112. Inscription No. 509 of Appendix B. 

6 . A. B. A, Vol. I, parti, p. 41. 

7 . Kii. Vol. XIV, p. 153. 

Ancient History of the Deitkan,^. 51. ■ 
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find the usual prefix of Vasishdputra of the son of Gautamipiitra. So, this also 
belongs to the last days of the Satavahan line. Thus the Beliary district was 
known by that name only at the beginning of the third century A,C. 

According to Dr, Sukthankar, the whole theory rests on the question : ‘How the 
Bellary district came to be called by that name ?’ It is certain that the later Satavaha- 
lias ruled along the east coast of the Dekkan. A large number of coins with “the 
ship with two masts” on the obverse and “the Ujjain symbol” on the reverse, 
have been found along the Coromandel coast as far as Cuddalore. These ship 
coins are special to that part and the “ Ujjain symbol” indicates the Satavahana 
dynasty. Prof. Rapson has been able to decipher the inscription on them and 
read it to be “ Sri FulumaviP 1 I attribute this also to the last king of the line. 
Again, we also know of the ship coins of Yagiia Sri on the east coast. 2 

Thus the inscriptions and coins of the later Satavahanas are found only on 
the east coast and not in the Western India, the seat of early inscriptions and 
coins. How does this happen ? The Junagadh inscription bears the answer to 
this question. There he says that by his own valour (Svaviryy-arjjtanam) gained 
Akravanti (Malwa), etc., destroyed the Yaudheyas, “ defeated Satakarni, lord of 
Dakshinapatha, but on account of the nearness of their connexion did not destroy 
him,” but himself acquired the name of- Mahakshatrapa.^ An inscription at 
Kanheri, which “ exhibits the neat characters of Western Kshatrapa insGriptipns ”4 
mentions the queen of Vasishthiputra §ri Satakarrii, as the daughter of Maha- 
kshatrapa Ru[dra], 5 We know of three Satayalianas who bore the name 
Vasishtiputra, the great Pulutnavi, Siva Sri, and Chanda Sri. It is impossible to 
bring in the great Pulumavi, because he was the contemporary of Chashtapa, <5 
and so it becomes impossible for him to have married the great-grand-daughter of 
Chasbtana. So, Vasishthiputra is no other than Siva Sri or Chanda Sri. 

The coins of Yagna Sri “ are similar in fabric and style to the Kshatrapa 
coins,” 7 and resemble those of Rudradaman. S For this, Yagna Sri should 
have some connexion with the Kshatrapas, and it is more probable that his mother 
was the daughter of Rudradaman. On an examination of the coins Rapson 
thinks that Chanda Sri is the immediate predecessor of Yagiia.^ Thus it is more 
probable that our Vasishthiputra is Chanda Sri. 

From what we said above we shall propose the following theory : “ About i he 
middle of the second century A,C. the Kshatrapas became more powerful in Western 
India and conquered the Sdtavahanas. The Sdfavdhanas ^ who once ruled all over the 
Dekkan^ did 7iot want to rule there as feudatories of the Kshatrapas, and so they 

1. Rapson ’s p. 22. 

2. Ibid, pi. VII. 

3. Ep, Ind.^VoX. Vm, p. 47 and Luder’s List 965. 

4. In./. AwL, Vol. XXXIII. p. 43. Buhler. 

5. Lilder’s List, No. 994. 

6. Ind. Ant, Vol XIII, p. 366. Ptolemy. 

7. Eirpsoii'' s Cafalogiie, 87. 

8. Ibid, pi. VII. 

9. Ibid, pp. 30 and 32, 



moved to ike cast coast." In moving to the east tliey had to conquer many 

countries, and in a similar way Bellary went under their sway, riius, it is more 

probable that they named the conquered country by their name as is tlie case of 
other nations and especially among the Cholas which can be seen from their 

inscriptions. . 

The learned doctor says that the Satavahanas have no connexion with the 

Andhras, but later on says that they are a branch of the Andhras. For his conclu- 
sion, his arguments which I have shown at the beginning of theetsay aie contiaiy. 
If they are a branch of the Andhras why is not any trace of Dravidian found in 
their inscriptions? Are they betrayers of their original tongue ? Again according to 
him their migration should be before their history begins, t .i-.. ciiiii filth centuiy B.C. 
The Sanskrit works of that time evince that even the Dandakaranya was not 
explored fully and we need say about the Tamil land. Thus it is not probable to 
suppose that a ruling family migrated to the Maharashtra province from the Bellary 
district in the fifth century B.C. when we do not have any trace of Dravidinnism in 
them. 

The second reason of Sukthankar is based on the first. Since we have .shown 
that the first is baseless, the second also follows that. W’e shall now see how the 
Pnrapas apply the name Andhras -to the Satavahanas. I have shown above that 
the Satavahanas ruled the Andhradesa. from fr/ror A.C. 140. At that time we do not 
know of any Andhra king, and so we are led to conclude tliat they lived as 
feudatories of the Satavahanas. We know that the Puranas were written only after 
the third century, and so they were fresh with the jsatavfihanas ; and, since they 
ruled over the Andhras, they were called by the name Andhras, ^ In tins con- 
nexion it should be borne in mind that tlie inscriptions of the tsatavahanas are all 
in Prakrit,- and notin the Dravidian tongue, and they imported that language even 
in the Andhradesa, since we find their inscriptions there and those of the ancient 
Pallavas who ruled there, in Prakrit. 

Thus, the Satavahanas have no connexion with tlie Andhras, and their 
original home is in Western India. The Jain legends say that Prathishiana 
(Paithan) on the Godavari is the capital of Salivahana.^ Ptolemy, the Greek 
traveller, says that Baithana (Paithan) is the capital of Siro Pulomoi (Sn 
Pulumayi).^ Thus, Paithan was their capital from the ancient times and they 
have no connexion with the Andhras."^ 


1. The rule of Pampathi of the Sanskrit grammarians is applicable here. 

2. Jinapprabha gtiri’s Thirtha-kalpa. J. B. B. R. A. S., X, 123. 

3. AwA, Vol. XIII, ^ 

4. This formed the first chapter of my book The Satavahanas and the conclusion arrived 
at here leads us to the elucidation of many intricate points in the histoides both of the Dekkan 
and South India with which I shall deal in the course of the book. 



BHASA’S PRATIMA-NATAKA. 

By K. Rama Pisharoti, Esq., M.A., Emaktilam. 


ACT IV. 

{Then enter two maids.) 

y A , ^Jandanika, speak, speak. All the inmates of the harem 

led by Kausalya and the rest went to see the Statue-House to-day, and there 
they saw prince Bharatha ; but my unfortunate self stood at the door. 

Nandanika hriend, we luckilj:' saw prince Bharatha. 

" Vijaya What did the prince say to the Queen ? 

Nandanika— Saj- ? Why, the prince does not wish even to see her. 

Vijaya— What a pity! Covetous of the kingdom, she e.xiled prince Rama 

and thus ordained widowhood for herself and brought ruin to the world 
cruel hearted, indeed, is the Queen,- and very wicked her action. 

Nandanika— Listen, friend ; the prince has discarded the crown offered 
him by his subjects and has started for the penance grove of Rama. 

Vijaya— (Smffy) Hem, the prince gone 1 Nandanika, let us go and wait 
upon the Queen. 

(Exeunt) 

Interlude. 

{Then enter Bharatha and Santa at ra in a chariot with a charioteer) (1) 

Bharatha— The king has gone to heaven followed by his virtue and I 
now go, accompanied bj- the tears of the citizens, to that blessed penance 
glove to see that other moon of the world, named Rama. 

Sumantra— Here is the blessed Bharatha, the son of the king who has 
caished the honour of the lord of Daityas, the grandson of the king who gave 
his everything for sacrifice, the brother of Rama, the delight of the world, who 
always pleased his father, following the path worthy of Rama. (2) 

Bharatha — Ha I Preceptor ! 

Sumantra — Prince, I am here. 

Bharatha— Where is he, my worthy sire, Rama ? Where is he, the 
successor of his majesty ? Where is he, the ideal of strength ? Where is he 
who has been discarded by the kingdom -coveting Kaikeyi ? Where is he’ 
the receptacle of fame ? Where is he, the son of the king ? Where is he, who 
follows the path of truth ? I wish to see him, my greatest god, who has 
ciiscaided his prosperity to do pleasure unto mother.(3) 

Smnantra-In this hermitage, prince. Here are Rama and Sita and the 
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noble Laksmana who are the embodiments of truth and good conduct and 

devotion."^' u • *. 

■Bharatha—Well, then, stop the chariot. 

rharioteer— As mv lord orders {Do so) 1 

^^^-iGeUing do.cn from the chariot) Charioteer, rest the horses a 

while in a quiet place. 

Charioteer— As my lord orders (Exit). 

Bharatha— Ah preceptor, announce, announce. (4; 

Sumantra— What shall I announce, prince ? 

Bharatha-That the kingdom-coveting Kaikeyi’s son, Bharatha, is come. 

of these insulting nsothet. 

Bharatha— Well, it is not proper to speak of others faults. So , 

announce that Bharatha. the unworthy scion of the Ik§vaku lace, dssires 

"""^tulntra-Prince. I am unable to speak thus. I shall simply say 
Bhamtha-No, no. The announcement of the mere name sounds to me 

as being unexpiated.(5) Are announced by another ? * So, stop, 

nreceotor. I shall announce myself. , ,■ , c 

^ Ho ! Ho : Inform, inform the worthy sire, Rama, the obedient son of 

^Cmll'and ungrateful, vulgar and rash-such an one is come, because of 

his devotion. Shall he wait or go ? 

(Then enter Rama with Sita and Laksmana)^ 

Rama— (Hearing, gtod/yl Sumitri, don’t you hear ? ^ , 

Ah, princess of Videha, don’t you also hear?!; Whose voice is this 
which resembles my father’s, which in solemnity seems even to rival the roar 
of clouds? And this, creating thoughts of a friend, lovingly forces itself 

upon our ears of its own accord (6). • , i, 

Laksmana — Sire, on hearingthis voice, there is created, in my mmd also, 
the respect due to a loving kinsman. His voice is indeed full and clear and 
unfaltering and sweet even like the roar of the mad bull. It is indistinctly 
sweet when in the pharynx unimpeded and hence quick is its passage in the 
• windpipe. And having passed through the various stages, it emerges as so 
iBcLnY' d-istioctly sounds* 

^ C reads i 

t Omit tbe stage direction. 

J C reads of I 

§ C reads I 

R reads also before I 
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Rama~Any way, this cannot be the voice of a stranger. My heart seems 
restless. Dear Laksmana, see who it is. 

Laksmana — As my sire orders {walk ahotit)^ 

Bharatha — Ah, how now, nobody gives a reply ? Can it be th^t they 
have recognised in the coming of Kaikeyi’s son, Bharatha ? (7) 

Laksmana (Looking)^ Ha, this is the worthy Rama ! no, no ; the resem- 
blance of form ! 

Unique is his face, like that of my sire, and delightful like the moon; 
broad is his chest, like that of m^" father wounded with the numerous arrows 
of the enemies of Devas ; commanding is his personality ; glorious is his figure 
and he is the delight of the world ! Can he be the king, or the lord of Devas, 
or Sri Krishna himself ? (8) 

(Seeing Sumantra) Ah, here is the preceptor ! 

Sumantra — Ah, prince Laksmana ! 

Bharatha — W ell, this is my sire (9) Sire, I bow to you. 

Laksmana— Come, come. Long life to you (Looking at Sumantra)^ (10) 
What is this gentleman, Sire ? 

Sumantra — Prince ! 

This is prince Bharatha, the fourth in descendant from Raghu, the third 
from Aja, and the second from thy glorious father, and the brother of him, 
that ornament of his race, whose brother thou art. 

Laksmana — Come, come, O Iksvaku prince ! Dear,^ long life unto thee ! 

Be thou in valour, like your ancestors, unequalled in prowess, who were 
clever in fighting the Asuras, and whose bows were equal in strength to Vajra ! 
and be thou on earth the seat of all noble virtues, like the famous Raghu' who 
spent all his treasures in Vedic rituals ! 

Bharatha — I am blessed. 

Laksmana—Brother, stop here. I shall inform my sire of your arrival. 5 

Bharatha — Sire, very soon do I wish to offer my obeisance ; announce 
quickly. 

Laksmana— Well (approaching) Hail! Victory, sire.^ Sire, Here is your 
younger brother, Bharatha, devoted to his brother, who appears like yourself 
reflected in a mirror. (11) 

Rama^ — -Dear Laksmana ! Aye, Bharatha has come ? (12) 

1C omits the stage direction. 

2 C adds before | 

3 C omits the stage direction and the vocative following. 

4 C omits the Vocative 

5 C omits the whole of Laksmana’ s speech and and 3 ^]*^ in the next line. 

6 C reads for and omits | 
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Laksmana — Siire, even so. 

Rama— 1 Maithili, open your eyes as wide to see bhara ; 

Dear, has Bharatha come ? 

Rdma — Maithili, even so. ^ • u ..u > 

Now do I know how hard it was for my father to act. Such is a brother s 

love ; how much more, then, must have been that of a father ? 

Laksmana— Sire, may the prince come in ? 

Rania-bear Laksmana, thou wishest to consult my desire even in this 
affair ? Go, welcome and quickly bring in brother.2 


Laksmana— As my sire orders. i > 

Rama— Or stop thou. Let her herself go, showing a mother s love tor 
the son, and honour him— her whose eyes are broad like the petals of night- 

lotus filled with dew, and are dropping tears of joy. (13) , , , . 

Sita— Dear, as you order {Rising up, walking about, and looking at 
Bharatha)^ Hem, has my dear so quickly turned up here from there ? No, 
indeed. Ah, the resemblance. 

Sumantra— Ah, here is the daughter-in-law ! 

Bharatha — Ah, here is the worthy lady, the daughter of king Janaka. 
This is that light ifi the form of a lady drawn out by the plough from the 
womb of the earth, the summation of the fruit of Janaka’s penance. (14) 

Mother, I bow to thee, I am Bharatha. 

Sita — 5 (To herself) Not merely form, but voice also the same ! {aloud) 


Dear son, long life to thee. 

Bharatha— I am blessed. 

Sita— Come, dear son, and satisfy your brother’s desire. 


Sumantra — Enter prince. 


1 C reads here and omits it latei on. 

2 C omits and ( 

3 C omits this stage direction but reads Rrs-sfjwf | 

4 e reads I 

5 C reads quite different in this context. We give it below ; 

w;rr; — i i 

II 


Translation. 

Sita—Not merely form but voice also the same (aloud) come dear son and satisfy your 
brother’s desire. 

Bharatha—I am blessed, preceptor, what shall I do ? 

Sumantra— Enter Prince^ I shall follow afterwards, etc. 

Bharatha— So be it (approaching) I bow to you, etc. 

This reading seems much better than the one given in the Trivandrum edition. 
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Bharatha —Preceptor, what wilt thou do now ? 

Sumantra — -I shall follow afterwards ; this is my first visit to Rama after 
he has known that his father has gone to heaven. (15) 

Bharatha— So be it {approaching Rama) Sire, I bow to you, I am 
Bhafatha. 

Rama — {Gladly) Come, come Iksvaku prince. May happiness and long 
life attend you ! 

Open out your chest which looks like closed doors and embrace mq 
with your sturdy arras. Raise up your face which is like the autumnal moon 
and gladden this my sorrow-consuraed body. (16) 

Bharatha— Blessed am I {Embrace)^' 

Sumantra — {Approaching) Hail! Victory and longlife, prince! (17) 

Rama — t Ha preceptor 1 The benign king who in former days went in 
martial array with his arms and aerial cars, similar unto theirs, and won 
their approbationi being referred to as ‘He’ by both the Devas. and the Asmmy — 
can he now, being deprived of his body and of your loving and affectionate 
selves^ find pleasure in heaven in the company of the manes, his royal ancestors ? 

Sumantra — {Sadly) I The king’s death, your exile, Bharatha’s sorrpw, 
and the belplessness of the kingdom, — suffering these manifold insufferables, 
my life has become a broken thread. (18) 

Sita— My beloved is crying and you, preceptor, make him cry more. 

Rama — Princess, P shall soon control myself. Dear Laksmana, water 
please. 

Laksmana — As my sire orders. 

Bharatha — Sire, it is not right. We shall attend on thee in order. (19) 
I am going {Tqhing a pal, § going out and mtering) Here’s water. 

Rama — {Washing) Princess, Laksmana’s work is lightened. 

Sita — Dear, has he not also a right to attend upon yon ? 

Rama— Well ; let Raksmana attend on me here and Bharatha from there. 

Bharatha — Be pleased, Sire ! Here shall I with my body live and there 
with my actions* By your mere name is your kingdom protected- (20) 

Rama— Dear, son of Kaike^d ; no, not so. 

Because of the order of my father have I come to the forest and not, 
dear brother, because of pride, or fear, or misunderstanding. Tnith, I tell 
you is our family irmsme. How then dost thou follow the ignoble path ? (21) 

Sumantra— Where, then, shall the coronation water be poured ? 

* This direction be added, But the two MSS. that 1 consulted do not give this. 

t C adds the stage direction Sww a wfm). 

t C omits this. 

§C omits I 
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Rama— Where my mother ordered, there let it be. 

Bharatha-Be pleased, O sire. Sire enough of striking m the wound. O 
thou virtuous, thy descent is also my descent. Your father, that seat of wis- 
dom, is also my father. Ah good man, the sons of the mother do not make 
man sinful ; O thou giver of boon, look, then, on the wretched bharatha in 

the proper light. 

Sita-Dear, pitiable are Bharatha’s words. What may my beloved be 

^^'”*RTina-Princess ! I am' now thinking of the king, gone to the abode of 
gods, who never realized the noble qualities of his son. Having acquired 
such a treasure of virtue, fie upon it, if fate still exerts itself on noble persons ! 

Dear brother, O son of Kaikeyi ! Thou hast, it is true, pleased me and 
thou art guileless ; and won by your laudable virtues, I am a slave of thy words. 
But then it is not meet that thou shouldst falsify thy father s words , 
further, having begotten such as thyself, shall thy father remain untrue to his 

words ? u u 

Bharatha — Till the end, then, of the ‘period of thy exile, let me be here. 


O king, at thy feet. . , . . u u- • . if 

Rama — Not so. May the king attain salvation through his virtues, if 

thou wilt not protect our kingdom, then on my honour 1 vow. 

Bharatha— Alas for a reply. Well, I govern the kingdom on condition. 
Rama — ^Dear, on what condition ? 

Bharatha— I desire that thou wilt take back thy kingdom entrusted, to me 


at the end of fourteen years. 

Rama — So be it. 

Bharatha— Sire, heard ? Mother, heard ? Preceptor, heard ? 

All — We are all witnesses. 

Bharatha — Sire, I wish to get one more boon.* 

Rama— Dear, what dost thou desire ? What shall I give ? What shall I 


do? 

Bharatha — These slippers which serve thy feet, give unto me who am 
bowing down with my head, so that I may be thy servant, till thou achieve 
thy purpose (22) 

Rama — (To himself) x\h, f But little fame have I been able to get in the 
course of even a long time ; but now Bharatha has got a treasure of it in such 
a short time. 

Sita — Dear, grant Bharatha his first request. 

* C reads 

t C begins tbe verse directly einiting a?id I and reads for ^ftf in the 


verse, 
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Rama — So be it. Dear, receive 

Bharatha — I am blessed. {Receiving) Sire, these do I wish to crown. 

Rama— Dear Bharatha, do w^hatever you like. 

Sumantra — As my benign sire orders. 

Bharatha— (^0 himself) I have won the confidence of my kinsmen and 
the citizens and the world can now tolerate me. I ara^ again the loving and 
dutiful son of my father now in heaven ; I have won the esteem of my noble 
brothers and earned great fame and am object of talk in discussions amongst 
the virtuous and the contented. 

Rama — Dear, thou son of Kaikeyi, the kingdom must not be left to itself 
even for a moment. So then, return, O prince, even now and be victorious. 

Sita — Then, is Bharatha to return even to-day ? 

Rama — Enough of over-fondness. Let the prince return even to-day and 
be victorious ? 

Bharatha — Sire, I return even now. 

Longing to see you are the citizens waiting in the city. 'Them shall I 
make happy by showing this, thy goodwill. 

Sumantra— Benign sire, what shall I do now ? 

Rama — Preceptor, look after the prince as His Majesty would have done. 

Sumantra — I shall try as long as I live. 

Rama — Dear, thou son of Kaikeyi, get into the chariot even in my 
presence. 

Bharatha— As my sire orders ( Get into the chariot) 

Rama — Princess, this way ; Laksmana this way ; let us follow Bharatha 
at least to the gates of the hermitage. 

(All exeunt) 

End of Act IV. t 


Notes on Act IV, 


• The fourth act depicts the meeting of the brothers. This meeting is one of 
the most dramatic in the whole range of the Ramayana. The anxious doubts and 
fears of Bharatha, the heavy sadness and despondency of Sumantra, the childish 
simplicity and devotion of Laksmana, the serene composure and sweetness of Rama, 
the maternal fondness and affection of Sita, — all these, the outcome of mutual 

* C adds the stage direction {give) ; and omits the sentence Bharatha’s 

speech . 

t A couple of months ago I was able to get two manuscripts of Pratima-Nataka. They give 
some interesting variant in readings, which are given in the foot-notes. The man user its of the work 
of (Bhasa) do not after all appear to be as rare, as the learned editor of the Bhasa-Nataka-Chakra 
seems to imply. 
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love and solicitude, are so harmoniously fused together in the fire of traditional 
Dharma, that they finally resolve themselves into an intensely pleasurable bliss of 
calm. And this is very much enhanced by the tragic note sounded at the begin- 
ning and by the subdued nature of the denouement of the scene. 

The act opens with an interlude where a conversation is carried on between 
the two maids of the harem, Vijaya and Nandanika. From this it becomes clear 
that by -his noble resolve Bharatha has won the love and esteem of all in Ayodhya, 
and has made his mother an object of greater hatred. Further, it helps us to fix 
the interval between acts III and IV. This interval cannot be more than a couple 
of days, the period required to travel from Ayodhya to Chitrakuta, which as we have 
mentioned elsewhere is not more than a day and a half {cf. note 13, Act III). 

1. Unlike in the Ramayana, Bharatha is accompanied only by Sumantra. 
The ministers, temporal and spiritual and the queens do not accompany him. 
The reason is clear ; for Bharatha’s object in going to Rama is 7Wt to bring him 
back but to live with him. Ok cciji it be the Tcsult of the pKdcti ccil stage fiecessity ? 

2. Note the noble eulogy that Sumantra heaps upon Bharatha. The verse 
is to be taken more or less as a soliloquy, and herein has he emphasized Bharatha’s 
strength and goodness, devotion and love. 

8. Here does Bharatha express his supreme haste to see his noble brother. 
He seems also to suggest the greatness of his mother’s wickedness. In this speech 
of Bharatha and the following speech of Sumantra, we have the gist of Rama’s 
character. . . 

4. Here begins the second stage in the development of the scene. The 
conversation between Bharatha and Sumantra as to how Bharatha should be 
announced reveals the .great conflict of emotions in the mind of Bharatha. There 
is the righteous indignation against his mother for making him an inconscious 
instrument for her apparently villainous purposes; and sorrow and shame; 
and fear whether his beloved brother wall misunderstand him. All these 
are strong but yet are subordinated to a sense of virtue and decency, thanks to 
the innate goodness of Bharatha, ‘ and the restraining influence of Sumantra. 
The final announcement has in it something of a tragic pathos which clearly 
reveals his intense mental struggle. ... 

5. It is held that he who mentions the name of a wicked man is a sinner. 
So in mentiGning the name of such a person the speaker qualifies it to escape 
from the sin accruing from it. It is with this view that Bharatha says that 
he shpuld not be announced by the mere mention of his name. His comparing^ 
himself to z Brahmidde^ one who has killed a Brahmin — and the epithets he heaps 
upon himself produce the greatest pathetic effect. 

■ 6. Note the effect produced on the trio in exile. There is a familiar ring 

about Bharatha’s voice that they cannot recognise it ; probably because they never 
expected a visit from Bharatha. Rama feels, however, a premonition of what is 
going to happen, as is clear from his confession that there is produced a certain 
restlessness mind. 



7. Note the effect on Bharatlia of the gentle delay in resporidiilg to hiS 
amio'tiiicement. There is revealed the evident fear that Rama will never under- 
stand him aright and hence he is in great agony. This attitude of Bharatha 
needsi however, no justification. In fact by this stroke our poet has invested him 
with a great naturalness. So great has been the injury done to Rama in his name, 
that he cannot bring himself to believe, cannot expect that he would be better 
treated ; and hence the cruel and pathetic soliloquy. 

8. This explanation of Laksmana also suggests the view that he does not 
quite recognise Bharatha (cf. note 10, Act III). He sees great resemblance in th^ 
newcomer to his brother and father ; and he is impressed with his commanding per- 
sonality, and his glorious stature ; but yet cannot make him out. And hence the 
doubt expressed in the last pdda of the verse, whether the newcomer is a king 
or the lord of the Devas or Sri Krishna himself. 

The last pdda may however be interpreted in a different way “ Who can this 
king bCy the lord of Devas or Sri Krishna himselfh^ If we take this view, w^e 
have to assume that Laksmana has made out from Bharatha’s deportment that 
he is a royal personage, 

9. I his statement is to be taken as a soliloquy. And coming as it does, 
after Sumantra’s explanation strengthens our view that the brothers cannot 
recognize each other. 

10. In making this statement Laksmapa must be supposed to have recognised 
Bharatha. The resemblance of face and form, the presence of Sumantra, 
the exclamation of Bharatha, the use of the term Arya and his perform- 
ing Abhivddya — these tell him that the newcomer is none other than 
Bharatha. At once his mind runs back to the tragic incident, and so after 
bestowing on him the formal benediction he wistfully looks at Sumantra and asks 
him, 'what is heV The purpose of this is quite clear. Laksmana wants to know 
the attitude of Bharatha, whether he is the son of his mother or of his father. 
Sumantra is not slow to grasp the significance of his look and his question and 
hence says(lO) ‘This is prince Bharatha, etc. Thereby he suggests that Bharatha is 
not merely the son of his father, but the glorious descendant of the noble Iksyakus. 
Note specially the two terms ketu and kumara. These are used to emphasize that 
Bharatha continues but a prince and that Rama himself is the king. Laksmana 
quite understands him, and now that his suspicions are all removed, he eagerly 
welcomes him once again with a great outburst of brotherly affection. 

The statement of Sumantra is important from another point of view. The order 
of Rama^s predecessors as given here is thus : Dilipa< Raghu< Aja< Dasaratha > 
Rama < Laksmana < Bharatha < Satrughna. This does not agree with the genea- 
logy given by Valmiki but with that given by Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa ; and 
wdien we also bear in mind the fact that there is similarity of expressions 
also, the conclusion forces itself upon us that the one must have borrowed from 
the other. The reference here to have a telling effect, the same must have been 
described in detail elsew^here. To suppose that Kalidasa must have taken the clue 
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, ^ from the drama does not seem to be qxiite ap- 

pLirg'X, ?pc=t i. no. iuotified in deviating fro.n tie Pau.anic path simply and 
L-reot a Passin- and therefore secondary, reference of a dramatist. Ihis, then, 

“ eti.Ls the ‘assumption that bo.l, these, the dramatist and the poet must have 

brrro“dfrom a common source an the forme, must have borrowed from the latter. 

^Tsuch common basis is available, then we have to accept the la ter 

^^lich ''ase we have to assume that Bhasa, the famous predecessor of Kalidasa is 

r?he “author of this drama. This subject we shall take up for consideration on 

a subseq Note ho^ Laksmana announces Bharatha. He anticipates that Rama 
also may have his own’ doubts as regards Bharatha’s attitude and so describes 
him in sLh a way as to remove all doubts. For, he mentions in so many words 
the predominant traits of Bharatha, alfection for and devotion to his brother in the 
first half of the verse. Then he says in the second half that he is the true brother 
of Rama. The Sandhi must not be taken in its literal sense only, but as describ- 
ing a general likeness not merely of form but also of spirit. 

12 This statement is quite in keeping with the interpretation we have put 
for the above. Rama seems indeed to have doubted if Bharatha will remain true 
to his family traditions. For, unexpected and abundant prosperity is likely to turn 
the head of even the most virtuous. So the announcement comes as an agreeable 
surprise which is expressed to a certain extent in his speech to Sita and subse- 
quently in his soliloquy, ^now do I know’, ttc. This is important as showing 
the excessive brotherly affection of Bharatha. Note the gentle satire on the 

rather too obedient turn of Laksmana’s mind. 

13. Here is displayed the great shrewdness of Rama who in asking Sita to 
welcome Bharatha reveals a deep knowledge of the human mind. 

14. Note this speech. The noble eulogy he heaps on Sita is worthy of 


himself and her. 

15. Sumantra does not want to be present at once for it may inteifere with 
the meeting of the brothers, by bringing up again the topic of the king’s death. 

16. Note the statement of Rama. It is such as to make Bharatha banish 
from his mind all doubts and fears. It puts him at ease. 

17. The entry of Sumantra at this stage serves also a dramatic purpose. 
Though Bharatha has be.en put at ease, yet a subject for talk is not to be found. 
Bharatha cannot, indeed, begin with the object of his visit ; nor can Rama ask him 
about it without being rude. This difficulty is obviated by the entry of Sumantra, 
for this enables Rama to speak about his father. Rama explains what Sumantra 
was to Dasaratha and this helps as to understand the position of the former. 

18. Note the beautiful simile. Sumantra compares himself to a broken thread, 
a thread broken not once but in four places, and thus suggests that he has no 
interest in life, and that life has become a burden to him and hence cannot last long. 

This statement of Sumantra and Sita’s comment thereon pave the way for 
the introduction of the main subject of the scene. Thanks to the constructive 
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skill of our dramatist, the scene unfolds itself and the main theme come up so un- 
obtrusively, so naturally. The sight of Sumantra puts Rama in mind of his 
departed father. This and the'sad wail of the devoted old minister steep him in 
misery, and his eyes are filled with tears. Water is required to wash his face and 
this brings in the question of Bharatha’s right to serve Rama; this supplies a very 
beautiful and dramatic prelude to the main purpose of the scene. Bharatha, we 
know, has come there with the fullest conviction that Rama will accede to his 
desire either to return to the kingdom or allow him to live by his side. 

19. Bharatha means by the statement that since he is the youngest of the 
brothers present there, it is his duty to attend upon Rama. He claims it as a 
right. Naturally Laksmapa acquiesces in it and allows Bharatha to do it. In his 
comment Rama hints at a gentle sneer at Laksmana. Sita notes this and hence 
asks Rama, if Bharatha is not entitled to serve him. This question brings forth 
from Rama the momentous answer. The idea may be expanded thus : ‘Both are 
entitled to serve me and I allow them both to do so, but with this difference. 
Laksmana is to serve me in the forest but Bharatha in the city, by ruling the 
kingdom.’ Every impartial critic must admit that the method of introducing the 
main subject has been exceedingly natural and supremely happy. 

20. Bharatha is shrewd enough to catch the true significance of Rama’s words 
and hence his protest. Rama has evidently laid down a division of labour and 
assigned to Bharatha the work of ruling the kingdom. To carry on his work, 
Bharatha says, he need not be at Ayodhya, for Rama’s mere name is enough to 
ensure the safety of the kingdom. Hence, says he, ‘Here shall my body live’, 

21. Note the exceedingly noble reply of Rama. Herein have we the whole 
secret of his character revealed. Righteousness, obedience and truth — these form 
the main springs of his action. Following the glorious traditions of his family, 
following the path of obedience and virtue, Bharatha is bound to govern the 
kingdom and hence, says Rama, — ‘ How dost thou follow the ignoble path ?’ 
Bharatha, however, has no eyes or ears for this aspect of the question ; lie is full 
of his own delicate position and of the injustice done to Rama in his nime and 
that by his mot/ier. The delicacy of his position is still furthe er hanced, when 
Rama saia in reply to Sumantra that KaikeyVs desire must be fulfilled in the matter 
of coronation. This serves as a stab to Bharatha and his cup of misery is full and 
hence the beautiful pathetic strains in his statement. The appeal is so sad, so 
eloquent, so pathetic that it is capable of moving even a heart of stone ; no wonder, 
therefore, that Rama is visibly affected, but he is bound down by so many ties, 
that he can do nothing to ease Bharatha’s sorrow- stricken heart and give him con- 
solation. He can only pity his father and accuse the all-powerful fate. Plere# 
then, we have indirectly the greatness of Bharatha revealed. 

Rama understands that the chief source of Bharatha’s sorrow is the fear that 
he may be misunderstood, and so he assures him in so many words that he is 
immensely pleased with him and that he is quite guileless. Then he tells him 
that he cannot return to the kingdom, since he has to maintain the honour of his 
11 
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Z ..e\..B«,. Ev„ ...» ..e - - “ j,: X" ^ bXVs^ By 

.sXr;.jr“frs:o«,». .... b^... c».„o. ,dy».ce 

^ -Ri-iornthf! So he more or less coerces Bharatha 

to this personal note, but lays down a condition 
to which Rama agrees. Herein, then, we have more or less a compromise eltected 
by rneeting half way. This will once again emphasize that Bharatha s point was 

""'fShais,however.:satisfied thathe has .been able to. 

As if afraid that Rama may go back upon his word he as .s e o lu . 

nesses to Rama’s statement. Rama also is glad that he has been able o satisfy 

Bharatha in.such a way and that so easily. Such is the view suggested by the 

over-readiness that Rama, shows in granting Bharatha’s request. 

-V 22. .Note the. nature, of Bharatha’s request nothing can be humbler than 

this The moderns, however, may sneer at this. We. would, on the 

appreciate this. For, here in this request is epitomized the.great lessons of brother- 
ly devotion and affection, of modesty and humility, of respect aiid reverence foi 
old traditions,— lessons which are pre-eminently , Hindu, r.ither Indian. In spite 
of his legal right, of his mother’s wish, of his father’s order, and of his brothers 
desire, he does not wish to become the king of Ayodhya even during the period of 
Rama’s exile, but prefers to be the regent of Rama’s slippers ! The moral is clear 
to every discerning critic, unless he be utterly drowned in modern materiah.sm. 
Here have we the ideal Hindu prince who places justice and righteousness even 
above paternal commands. And rightly does Rama applaud him. Indeed, Bharatha 


deserves even more. . x 

We hope we have said enough to emphasize the more important aspects of 
this act. We have, indeed, no b'eautifu! scenes, no stirring incidents, no dramatic 
contrivance as we have in the first or the second or the third acts. On the other 
hand, this act is very subdued in nature. Subdued are the characters, subdued 
or suppressed are their emotions, add to this the hallowed and mellowing influonce 
of the penance grove. And no wonder wm have not the stir and bustle of .in 
action scene. This may probably account for the sense of disappointment that 
one may feel on a first reading. 

' The main interest of this act lies, as we have tried to show, in character delinea- 
tion. The poet' is engaged in the silent work of character unfolding by means of 
character and passion contrast. From this point of view, this act stands unique 
ifi the whole range of this drama. 

A word more and we have finished. Can this act be successfully staged ? The 
sylvan beauties of the place, the dramatic entry of Bharatha, and the actual 
acting of the varied emotions in a realistic way— these cannot but produce abund" 
ant success on the stage, 
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St. Thomas, the Apostle, in India. 

By F. A. D'Cruz, K.C.G. 

How and to what extent the teachings of Jesus Christ spread to the utter- 
most corners of the globe soon after his death is a fact of the greatest importance 
in history, for no new gospel has so profoundly influenced the progress of man- 
kind as the preachings of Christ. That such teachings were known in India long 
before the advent of the Portuguese and that the followers of this religion, though 
not very numerous, had been forced to confine themselves in the hospitable 
shelter afforded to them in some parts of the West Coast, where the lulers were 
• more tolerant and did not pursue them with any fanatical hatred, are well admit- 
ted facts. The question therefore as to when Christianity was really introduced 
into India is one of great interest. The explanation that as there was a good 
deal of commercial intercourse between various parts of the Roman Empire and 
certain parts of Asia, chiefly through the West Coast, that religion might have been 
introduced in the course of some commercial mission, no doubt, furnishes a solu- 
tion, but it leaves us still, and entirely in doubt as to by whom and when Christi- 
anity was actually introduced. Mr. D’Criiz in the interesting pamphlet which 
he has produced has collected together all the evidence, which goes to show, that 
the propagation of the gospel in India was due to St. Thomas and that his 
labours were not confined to Northern India as is supposed by some writers and 
that he came to Southern India and was martyred in St. Thomas Mount, Careful 
study of the facts set forth by him will prove that he has made out a good case 
for the conclusions he has arrived at in the book which have also the authority 
of one important school of writers on the subject, 

The monumental work on the subject is likely to be always Dr. MedylcotCs 
‘ India and the Apostle Thomas.’ But the diffusive character of the work, the 
incapacity of the learned bishop to assign to facts their relative value as histori- 
cal evidence and his excessive reliance on tradition have, in spite of the extra- 
ordinary erudition of the author and his profound study of all existing sources, 
deprived the book of much of its value as a standard authority. Mr. D’Cruz has 
rendered a public service, therefore, in gathering together the main facts, for which 
it is possible to produce evidence and in keeping up the interest in a subject, 
which is calculated to appeal to the patriotic sentiments and rouse the enthusiasm 
of the Catholics in India at the present day when there is a strong movement, 
favoured by His Floliness the Pope and the dignitaries of the Churcli, for an 
Indian Branch of the Church Apostolic, capable of resting on its own foundations. 

The practice of being accompanied by some one capable of keeping a record, 
of expeditions undertaken by any great ruler or military commander was not 
common in ancient times nor were they in the habit of maintaining a diary as 
Julius Cffisar did. In the case of preachers of a new religion, which classed humi- 
lity among the greatest of virtues, they would naturally be averse to chronicle 
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their own deeds, nor would they encourage much hero-worshrp a.nong he.r fo lowers 
0 publish their doings in their life time. It must also be remembered tha the 
disciples chosen were ordinary men w.th little or no educat.on, who derived the. 
Aspiration from their master. It is therefore not surpns.ng that there are no 

contemporary records about the work of the apostles who hrst preached the n^w 

doctrine which was handed down by tradition. But before the end of a century or 
two when memory was to fade, attempts were made to reduce such tradition to writ- 
ing and we have therefore such writings as “ The Doctrine of tnc 
"The Acts of St. Thomas'’ which have been traced to the seCb>nd aad thud 
centuries respectively, giving the main features of the doctrines they preach- 
ed and the Mission they accomplished. As these works appear to have 
been written two or three centuries after the main events they chronicled 
occurred, there is less likelihood of their being coloured by exaggerations and 
inventions. Making allowance therefore for the facts -that die events were not 
immediately chronicled and that to a certain extent, the original manuscripts may 
have been modified in the course of subsequent transcription and transmission, these 
documents establish the fact that from time immemorial it has been recognized that 
St. Thomas was the first apostle to bring the truths of Christianity to India. From 
these books and other corroborative evidence the following definite facts are ascei- 
tainable in regard to his mission to India, viz., “that he came to India as the slave 
of a merchant and presented himself before King Gudnaphar. And there St. Thomas 
preached in the cities and villages and converted the king and his brother and 
many other people. After that he went to the city of King Mazdai. There as the 
result of his converting Mazdai’s wife Tertia and a noble lady named Hydgonia, he 
was condemned to death. He was slain with spears by foui soldiers on a mountftin 
outside the city”. Now the existence of a king named Gudnaphar or Gondophares 
has been proved by a series of coins bearing his name which have been discovered 
since 1834, near Beghram in the vicinity of Kabul at Pathenkote to the 
north-east of Amritsar in the Punjab, at Kandahar and various places in 
Sindh and Seistan. The date of the king and extent of his dominions are given 
in what is known as the Takht-i-Bhahi inscription which is now in Lahore Museum 


.which shows that Gondophares commenced his reign in A.D. 20 or 21 and that 
in A.D. 46 his dominions included the territory round about Peshawar. This 
unexpected corroboration of certain facts mentioned in “ The Acts of St. Thomas” 
has made most of the previous historians accept the fact that St. Thomas 
visited the Court of Gondophares and made converts in Northern India. 
Whether he visited the Souther not will depend upon who the King Mazda! 
referred to in the Acts of St. Thomas is and where he ruled. Until recently 
some of the historians identified this Mazdai with king Vasudeva of 
Mathura, a successor of Kanishka, but there is a mass of evidence now to show 
that Kanishka ruled in 120 A.D. and that he reigned for 42 years and was succeeded 
by Huvishka in A.D. 162 who in turn was succeeded by Vasudeva in 182 and that 
|je cannot therefore be the Mazdai referred to. Mr, Vincent Smith who originally 
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doubted the coming of St, Thomas to Southern India has come to the conclusion 
“My personal impression formed after much examination of the evidence is that 
the story of the martyrdom in Southern India is the better supported of the two 
versions of the Saint’s death” — (Cxlord History of India 1919, p. 126). ‘^It 
must be admitted that a peisonal visit of the Apostle to Southern India was easily 
feasible in the conditions of the time and that there is nothing incredible in the 
traditional belief that he came by way of S cotra where an ancient Cliristiari 
settlement undoubtedly existed,” 

Therefore there is nr^thing fanciful in the sugg stion of Dr. hicdylc'nt th:.l 
Mazdai is a corruption of Mahadeo and that it is inerTy the prchx which kings in 
India used to attach to their names like the Divus of tne Roman emperors. 

A mass of facts may be adduced to identify the place of martyrdom of St. 
Thomas in Southern India. The local colour given t^-' the description of the 
country in which he was martyred by reference t ) bullock carts and palanquins and 
the complexion of the inhabitants adds weight to the identification. It is 
unnecessary to go into the other large mass of facts and the proofs from tradition 
which Mr. D’Cruz has given in support of hii conclusions. An unbiased reader will 
consider the following facts to be fairly established, mz,, that St. Thomas did 
visit and preach the gospel in India as known at the present day, that the Apostle 
visited the courts of the two kings reigning in India, one of whom may be taken 
for certainty to have been Gondophares in the North and the other who is named 
as Mazdai probably in Southern India being a contraction of Mahadeo, an epithet 
ordinarily assumed by kings and that he seems to have been martyred in Southern 
India on “ a mountain outside the city” which may be identified with St. Thomas 
Mount and Mylapore. Space does not permit me to enumerate the arguments by 
which these places have been identified but there is strong testimony to support 
the conclusions arrived at. 

There are other points brought out in Mr., D’ Cruz’s pamphlet such as the 
transfer of the remains which are of secondary importance as compared with the 
main facts of the Apostle’s visit to and death in Southern India. 

It is interesting to note how the existence of the church at St. Thomas Mount 
and the tradition of the martyrdom of St. Thomas seem to have impressed every 
European visitor to Southern India even before the advent of the Portuguese and 
there can be little doubt that the early days of Christianity in Southern India go 
back to the clays of the apostles. The reconstruction of this opening epoch 
in the history of the Church in India from the slender materials available is 
an excellent illustration of how ancient books, coins, inscriptions and traditions, 
if properly co-ordinated, can be used to lift the veil from the past history of the 
world and give glimpses of remote antiquity which has been almost blotted from its 
pages. To those inclined to believe in the supernatural, the continuance of the 
memory of this saint unextinguished through all these ages will be the best pioof 
of his supernatural mission.,, 
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■ Annttal Report of the Mysore- Archeological Department for 

the year 1922. 

THF report under review marks the close of what may justly be called an epoch in 
the history of the Department, of which Praktanavimarsa Vichakshana Rao Bahadur 
R. Narasimhachar, M.A., was the presiding authority for nearly a generation. The 
all-too brief review of the activity of the Department during that period gives 

some idea of the magnitude of the burden shouldered by Mr. Narasimhachar and 

his staff of enthusiastic and willing collaborators in giving to Mysore and the 
wwld at large 5,000 new records, apart from 1,000 buildings described, 4,100 
coins dealt with, 1,800 palm leaf manuscripts examined, 1,250 photos taken, 120 
drawings made, 100 bound volumes of transcripts containing 125 Sanscrit and 
Kannada works copied for the first time, general index to the Epigrapia tarnatica, 
an Architectural Portfolio illustrating notable artistic Hoysala structures of Mysore, 
Annual Reports, Index and interesting and useful selections of historical and social 
information contained in the inscriptions, revision of the Siavanabelgola Inscrip- 
tions, and last, but not by any means the least, the large-scale excavations at 
Talkad, Chitaldrug and Halebid, for all of which a grateful public has never 
been slow to give expression to their great debt of gratitude. Mr, Nara- 
simhachar, more than any other archeologist of his generation, has, as has been 
repeatedly acknowledged by savants throughout the world, rendered signal services 
to the history of Mysore and of India particularly, in the following respects : — 

(1) Hoysala art and its development. 

(2) Placing of the history of the Gangas on a definite footing. 

(3) Discovery of Roman silver and Andhra lead coins, as well as pottery at 

Chitaldrug. 

(4) Discovery of Bhasa’s Svapnayasavadatta which is being translated in 

the pages of the Journal of the Mythic Society and Pratijnayaugan- 
dharayana, a Jain work Lokavibhaga, the medical work Kalyana- 
karaka, Alankarasudhanidhi of Sayanacharaya. 

(5) Conservation of ancient monuments. 

These reports were deservedly ranked as the best in India, An ever-increasing 
stream of scholars throughout the world were looking forward for the reports from 
Mysore ‘y®ar after year with eager interest, not without some curiosity as to the 
quarter in which they were to have a surprise, for it is no strange phenomenon 
during these several years to have an agreeable surprise in store almost every year. 
Even the report of his Calcutta tour makes very interesting and instructive reading. 

It is much to be regretted that the effects of the war are traceable even here, 
so that apart from the petty repairs, even the national undertakings of renovating 
the temples of the Kesava temple at Belur, the Amritesvara temple at Tarikere^ 
and other ones were held over pending an easier financial situation. 

The Mythic Society cannot be sufficiently grateful for the several valuable 
papers he read before the Society, and we are also very grateful to him for the 
interest which he continues to take in us. S. S. 



Archaeological Survey of India. 

In the report under review the first interesting information referred to is that 
of the Begam-ki-sarai on. the old Badshahi highway, now badly in ruins, but which 
stretched formerly from Attock across India to Bengal, furnished at intervals with 
wells, kosminars, etc., erected to serve the needs of the traveller. The Gupta 
temple at Deogarh was also repaired. The practice of using ancient monuments 
for dwelling and office purposes still appears to continue, witness Gol Gumbaz at 
Bijapur. The reviewer well remembers how exactly eleven years this Christmas a 
party of tourists were told of this monument, because it formed the residential 
quarters of the district judge. Tippu Sultan’s Palace which was similarly used for 
other purposes at our own Bangalore can now no longer be used for ‘profane^ 
purposes. 

The report gives us an idea of the public support needed to carry out substan- 
tial repairs on a large scale, to conserve what should be left as a national heritage 
to posterity, to conduct excavations in places of world-importance. That is, again, 
what we have been throughout appealing for, and what we earnestly repeat here. 

It is also interesting to observe that Hampe and its neighbourhood are be- 
coming ever more interesting to the visitor, thanks largely to the efforts of Mr . 
Longhurst in this direction. 

With genuine pleasure and gratefulness, let us turn our attention, for a while 
to the excavations conducted by Prof. Marshall himself at Taxila. The reader is 
invited to the detailed and instructive account in the report for full information, 
but we cannot pass on without touching on it however cursorily: Plates 8,9, and 10 
in the report refer to the unique collection of articles consisting of : copper spoons, 
copper goblets, silver dishes, eye of an idol made of lapis-lazuli and shell, a glass 
vessel, BV in height, made of sea-green glass, etc., 120 copper coins of Gondo- 
phares and other Indo-Parthian kings, and a unique Gandhara statuette. 

The systematic excavation of the Bhir Mound was also undertaken, leading to 
a further confirmation of the view that the technical skill exhibited in the jeweller’s 
and lapidarist’s arts of the Mauryan age as well as in glass-making had reached a 
very high pitch of excellence long before the 3rd century B.C. 

The Qutb at Delhi, the Saranath excavations, the Nalanda excavations, note 
of M. Toucher on the sculptured slab at Ghantasala, representing the return to 
Kapilavastu of the horse and groom of Siddhartha after the latter’s ‘Great Depar- 
ture’ from home and worldly life, amidst the sorrow and agitation of the houses 
hold, the excavation of a large apsidal-ended brick Chaitya and a stupa by Mr. 
Longhurst at Salihundam in the Ganjam District, the discovery of stone axe-heads 
in the Pakokku District in Burma in association with human remains and fossil 
teeth— the latter probably the remains of some extinct species of Pliocene horse, 

form very instructive reading indeed. 

Four parts of the Epigraphia Indica were issued. In them we have (1) the 
earliest known copper-plate grant of the Gupta period, (2) the Penukonda plates 
of Madhava II— which would seem the only genuine copper-plates of the Gani^^ 



fPo Anbil plates of Sundara Chola, supplying a genealogy 

kings of Gangavadi, (3) th® Anb.i P ^ 

of the Cholasv.{4) laKaiyresere^^^ (5) a new dynasty of kings who pro- 

organization .of the period, yuU . az , T (7) ^ DTmo- 

fessed Buddhism in the 8th century, (6) Bangarh grant of Mahipala I, (7) 

darpur copper-plates, edited by Mr. Basak. , + •, in 

, It is, neeLss to mention the other interesting details contained in the 

volume before us, To bark back, if moment, 

the expenditure of the department for 1919-20, was Rs. 3.10,348. 

1 ^^ on conservation Rs. 4,oy,yoo. 

from special grant Rs. 99,909. 

Special charges Rs. 19,21b. , , -n 

This is nawraiiy quite insufficient for the purpose on hand. he munificence 
of the princes and merchants in rite land most come to t e .,d of the dep.r tmenri 
I. is gratifyins to know that H. E. H, the NIZAM has led the way and .t „ hoped 
that others will follow the example. 


Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sanchi, 
Bhopal State. 

SIR John Marshall’s addition to the literature on Sanchi is very timely and 
welcome. We can bu( pay our tribute to the love of labour exhibited in these 
pages, and add that others, may not be lacking at least in exploiting the same to 
their benefit : for that is the great reward which is looked forward to by the 
Director-General. 

There are 21 plates deserving of careful study. A82, in plate 11, pl ites 5, 7., 
8, 9, 12,. 15, etc., are interesting. * 


Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Western Circle, for the year ending 1920. 

It is very gratifying indeed to possess in the Prince of Wales Museum one of 
the finest collections of coins in India, which was added during the year with the 
purchases of Dr. Gunha and Major W'hittel’s collections at a cost of Rs. 9,000. 
The interest taken by Bombay’s Governor in Indian antiquities is largely respon- 
sible for the increased grant to conserve monuments in a satisfactory manner. The 
W'ork in Bijapur, especially to Gol Gumbaz, was ‘super-excellent’. The report 
fecords very good conservation work carried on throughout the Presidency. We 
would commend to the Government the idea of archaeological .sub-overseers, which 

would place the work of conservation on a more satisfactory footing. 

Part II -A. The A ndhau Inscriptions of Rudradaman I. referred to are said 
to be the earliest funeral stelae discovered in India, different from the sati-stones 
^hd 'virakals with which we ate familiar in mediaeval and modern times. The 
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reader's attention is also invited to l)^r. Cunha copper-plates described in the 
1 epoi t-— “Space forbids us to deal with tlieixi in detail, as also the large number of 
Muhammadan inscriptions and coins referred to in the report. 

I cUt III. Consei vation, and Part IV. Exploration, particularly the latter part 
makes very fascinating and instructive reading. 

The volume is profusely illustrated and forms a very valuable addition to the 
library. 

S.S. 


Tales from William Morris. (P.T.I. Book Depot.) 

Five tales for the young retold by Miss Edgar are collected in this neat, little 
book. 1 he get-up is excellent, and as regards the selections there can be no two 
opinions. 


n 



NOTES. 


Solar Signs in Indian Literature -A Rejoindei. 

I am glad that Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar forward 

this question. But I am afraid he onVhich I rely. I have brought it 

the theory about the Balance as the evidence on i, briefly this : 

in only as a supplementary piece .of evidence. ^ . y This was 

The Indian MeshMi Zodiac began 'lom ^ re vei ^ -isterism Asvini itself 

identified with, the first point of the Asvrm coincided 

being placed 8 degrees east of this point, This is 

with the vernal equinox about craL^ any evidence 

a matter of simple calculation. There is J.i^i coin- 

to show that the Meshadi Zodiac began except ^ have 

ciding with the point of spring equinox. Meshfidi if there had been one. 

omitted to refer to an earlier commencement o ^ /-r/r o) and his Panchasid- 

This is significant. p"or both in his Brihat Samhita (11. ^ ^ thp 

that had preceded him, that his omis.sion can only mean that t ^ . 

;“b‘gta anywhere except a. the fotpointoiAa.ini. Th.a wopUl g.v. t.t o„l, 

.tact with the Greebs the Gate „t ..Wx 

J The iaacription of B..gl..x Kor of abopt MOO B C.^ »d ‘ J .“i 

Forrerand Jensen are making it more and more evidmit t a J‘ 

Aryan settlements in Babylonia and x\sia Minor.! ^ V ^ ^ 
Zodiac from before 2200 B.C. The Greeks got it trom the 2- 

had itfrom about 500 B.C. The question now arises, why ^ 

Aryans have borrowed it from these people in the second oi the - 

B.C.? A preliminary question might also be put, why could n _ ^ ^ 

have invented it independently? The latter question, may 

It was the Babylonians who first divided the belt f 

path, into twelve parts beginning from the spring equinoc lal f ’f ^loupcc C 

Lrs marking each part into constellations and symbolised and des.giiated a h 

group on the basis of its resemblance to “ 

etc.; any resemblance that might have been originally fancied would ccasc a 
centuries, as the equinoxes are shifting backwards and the stars 
group would pass over to the next. How then could the Hindus have indepen- 
dently hit upon more or less similar pictures of the g r o ups ? 


Keith. 


; V:':^rDr.'stem the views of Drs. Oldeuberg. Macdonell and 
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av-count for such striking similarities, when there is little in the heavens to suggest 
them in the first instance, much less to stereotype them in the shifting panorama. 
When after 2000 years Hipparchus readjusted the groups so as to suit his times, he 
did not dispense with the picture-signs but retained them to designate the modified 


groups. ... r • 

These picture-signs underwent certain modifications in course of time. As 

for those adopted in India, the following remarks of Max Miillei- are worth quot- 
ing. After quoting the description of the signs as given by Satya, an Indian 
astronomer referred to by Varaha, he proceeds, “ It will be seen that this descrip- 
tion of the signs contains none of those indications by which Lassen endea- 
voured to prove that the Indian pictorial representations were not borrowed from 
Greece but from Babylon. He might indeed object to ‘ the pair, one holding a 
Ivre the other a club,’ instead of the Greek twins, but in all other respects the 
Imdi’an representatives of the twelve divisions are accurate copies of the Greek 
representatives, such as we find them after the first century B.C. - 

It was indeed possible for the Indo-Aryans to have taken over the Zodiac 
from the Greeks in the fourth century B.C. or earlier still from the Babylonians, 
with both of whom they had some sort of conduct. But the question is, did th y . 
If they did, why is there not the slightest vestige of an Indian Zodiac comm ^- 
cing with a point earlier than the first point of Asvini ? We are theretoe left to 
Lmise that whatever contact there was between India and the 
further west in the centuries prior to the Christian era, it was not sutficient foi < 
conservative and intellectually self-reliant people like the Indians to boirow 

adoot an alien scheme into their system. 

Facilities for closer intercourse came with free access to the 
western c^ast, cL to the subjugation of . Surashtra and Mahva about 400 A.D 
From this time Indians went to Alexandria, not merely for pm poses o commer 
buHlso L rrsuit of learning and Alexandrian astronomers and astrologers came 

is what I meant by clash an reference in Indian literature to a 

So long therefore as we do not me . _ ^ ^ 

Ifr 

*. What can it teach us ?’ p. 324. 1883 edn. 
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admitted, no mean authority and his view still holds the ground for aught I 
know. Miss Clerk herself, the writer of the article on the Zodiac in the Eiicy. 
Britt, shows the greatest deference to his opinions. He writes, ‘‘ But what is quite 
certain is this, that to the time of Eudoxos, 380 B.C., the Greeks, though they 
had twelve divisions (introduced by Kleostratos of lenedos, 496 B.C.), had 
but eleven signs, the two divisions now represented by scorpion and balance, being 
represented by one sign only, the scorpion with its claws stretching across two 
divisions. Even Aratus and Hipparchus, 150 B.C., do not know the Balance as 
a separate sign, and it is first mentioned by Geniiniis and Varro, about the begin- 
ning of the first century B.C. 

“ Hence the important criterion by which Letronne destroyed the presumed 
fabulous antiquity of Egyptian and other Zodiacal representations, viz., ‘in what- 
ever monument or book the Balance occurs as a separate sign that book or 
monument cannot be earlier than the first century B.C. ; and we may add, the 
astronomy of that country, whether Egypt or India, must have been direct- 
ly or indirectly under the influence of Greece. The passage from the article 
‘ Zodiac ' in the Ency. Britt, is not entirely free from ambiguity. When, several 
years ago, I read this article and compared it with Max Miiller’s view, I under- 
stood Miss Clerk as only meaning that though Libra as a separate sign is not known 
to Chaldea, still it must be said to have ‘ a Chaldean birth-place ^ inasmuch as 
we can trace its origin back to one of the pair of scorpions found on Assyrian 
cylinders, later replaced by the claws and later still by Libra. This is what 
Ptolemy must have meant. 

(2) My view of the week-days is based on Dr. Fleet (one of the greatest 
authorities on Indian chronology and calendar) whose view is summarised by 
Di*. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar.t The following extracts may be pertinent in 

this connection: “ Taking vSatiirn as the lord of the first 

hour of the day and giving the lordships of the following hours in succession to 
the others, he would naturally be the lord of the 8th, 15th and 22nd hours of it ; 
the lordship of the 25th hour wmifid naturally go to the Sun and so on for the rest, 
so that we get the week beginning with Saturday and ending the following 

Friday. .. When it was adopted by the Christians of the West, 

the Sunday became the first by an edict of the Christian emperor Constantine in 

AJ). 321 So the week began with Sunday, the Lord’s Day of the 

Christians and ended with Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath It is thus 

clear according to him that the Hindus took over, not the astrological j* week 
beginning with Saturday but the Christian week beginning with Sunday.” And 
earlier, . ...... .the week as such got fixed in the present day order in the writ- 

i ngs of Firmicus M aternus who wrote between A.D. 334 and 350 and Pauius 

India What can it teach us. V 1883 edn., pp. 321 and 322, to which I have referred in my 
articles in the Mythic Journal. 

t ‘MBegimiings ef South Indian 

1 1 have used the word ‘astronomical’ instead, as in those days the two branches of study, for 
w hat they were worth, went together ' 
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Alexanclrinus who wrote in A. I). 3787’ That Saturday was the first day of the 
week in Babylonian and Egyptian calendars and how it became the last day 
with the Jews will be seen from the following extract from Eucy. Britta- 
nica.^^ — “According to Dion Cassius, the Egyptian week commenced with Satur- 
day. On their flight from Egypt, the Jews from hatred to their ancient oppres- 
sors made Saturday the last day of the week.” But “ the Jews as well as the 
early Christians had no special names for the single days but counted their 
number from the previous Sabbath, beginning with Sunday as the first day after 

the Sabbath ”t As observed in Chambers’s encyclopedia, the week 

might have probably been first suggested ‘ as a kind of broad sub-division of the 
periodical month, corresponding to the four phases t of the moon ’ ; but the 
individual names of the week days and their original order owe their origin, as 
explained in all standard works, to the order of distance of what were in those 
days treated as planets in the geocentric view^ It is this order that is mentioned 
expressly by Aryabhata § who states that these seven are (lords of the 

horas) and df/iapas (lords of the several w^eek-days), beginning with Saturn in the 
order of their circuit. 1 1 The order suggested by Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar to fit in 
the week with g/iati^ds is ingenious ; but I am not aware of any Indian authority 
fork; nor would there appear to be any justification for jumping from Saturn 
which is the most distant, to the moon wdiich is the nearest to the earth. 

(3) Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar refers to a few works mentioning w^eek-days. 
But there appears to be no reason to assign to any of them a date earlier than 
the fifth century, A.I). Hitopodesa is admittedly later. Vaikhanasa Dharma 
Siltra, Dr. Macdonell says, cannot be earlier than the third century, A.D. This 
is different from saying that the doctor assigns it to the third century. The 
Matsya and the Vayu Puranas are held to have been revised in the fifth century 
A.D. I have not been able to find where Yajnavalkaya Smriti mentions Sunday 
and Monday ; but its approximate date, according to Dr. Macdonell, is 350 
A.D. It may well be later by many decades. Kalidasa’s date is generally 
assigned to the fifth century, A.D. 

The Tamils (like the Aryans of North India) had opportunities of adopting 
the solar-signs and the week-days from Babylonia and other western countries 
in the pre-Christian centuries. But the use of the Sanskrit technical terms like 

in Silappadhikaram and (dada (vrishabha) in Manimekhalai w^ould show that 
these works were written after the Yavana teachings had drifted down to the 
South from Northern India. B. V. KAMESVARA Aiyar, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

* Ninth edition, Vol. IV, p. 665. 

t Chambers’s Encyclopedia-— 1892 edn., article ‘ week ’. -This is what we find in the ‘ Gos- 
pels.’ 

.1; The Vedic Sakhas, as I have shown in my articles on the ‘ Age of the Brahmanas,’ recognize 
only three sukla 8 not being noticed. 

§ Verses 15 and 16, Kala— Kriya pada. 

1 ! 

U C/. The expression ‘ Siirya-samkramah ’ in si oka 217, adhy. I, which is generally inter- 
preted as meaning ‘ the suiTs entry into each of the twelve signs.’ 
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We have very great pleasure in recording our thanks to Prof. G. J. Dubreuil 
of Pondicherry, for adding to our stock of knowledge of Pallava history. Pallava 
Painting is quite a new subject, as distinct from the architecture and sculpture of 
the Pallavas. We are told that the frescoes at Sittannavasal, near Puclukota are 
remarkable artistically, and better than even their sculpture,— much as we have 
learnt to admire and appreciate the rock treasures at Mahabalipuram and else- 
where. The civilization of the Pallavas during the time of Mahendravarman 1 i s now 
complete, what with the information we have acquired about dancing, music, and 
painting ? 



Books, etc., purchased or presented during the quarter 
ending December 1922. ^ 


Smithsonian Institution. Washington— 

The differentiation of mankind into Racial types by Professor Arthur Keith. 
The Races of Russia— Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collection, Vol. , ^ o. 

A constitutional league of peace in the Stone Age of America-1 he leagues 
of the Iroquois and its constitution by J. N. B. Hev/itt. 

Report of the Smithsonian Institution for the year ending dOth June IJ.. • 

Director-General of Archaeology, Simla- 

Annual report of the Archajological Survey of India, 1919-20.^ 

Catalogue of the Museum of Archaeology at Sanchi, Bhopal State. 

Superintendent of Archaeology, Poona— ^ . 

Progress report of the Archaeological Survey ol India, Western 
1919-20. 

Director of Archaeology, Mysore 


Mysore Archaeological Report for 1922. 

Director of Archaeology. Hyderabad— 

Archeological Report of the H. E. H. the ^ominio^^ 

Hyderabad Archaeological Series No. S-Munirabad Stone Inscription. 

Superintendent Of Archaeology, Trivandrum- state for 

Annual report of the Archaiological Department of the liavaiic 
1920-21. 

Superintcndenl ot Archaeology. Kashmir. 1975 

Report of the Kashmir Ard.aological Depertmenl fo. the letu 

(Vikram Era) 

Reeistrar. Calcutta University— , 

Reports of the two committees appointed hy the Senate of that 

Registrar, Mysore University— , tt 

Univereit, colend.t for the ye»r 1922-28, Vole. I and 11. 

Assam Government— 

“ The 'rhota Nagas” by J. P. Mills, I.C.S. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta— 

Memoirs of the ‘Ismailitica’ by W. Ivanow. ^ 

Zorgical results of a tour in the Far East by N. Anaudale. 
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By Purchase- 

Ancient Indian Flistorical 'Fradition by F. E. Pargitor. 

Prescfiteci by- 

Mr. V. R. Thyagaraja Iyer, — 

Journal of the Karnataka Sahitya Parishad— 

Vol. VI, Nos. 3 and 4. 

Vol. VII, Nos. 1 and 2. 

Mr. K, G. Sankara Iyer, Kumbakonam. — 

“ Senthamil ” Vol. XX, Nos. 6, 7 and 8. 

“ Maiionmaniyam ” by P. Simdaram Pill ay. 

“Mr. D. Banerji’s date for Kalidasa.” 

Mr. Purnendu Narayana Sinha (author) 

“ The Chandi or the Great Plan. ” 

Dr. Alfred Hay, M. L C. E. 

Rambles and recollections by Seenien, Vols. I and 11. 

A History of the British Military Transactions in Indostan by Robert 
Grille, Vols. I, II and III. 

'Fhe Land of the Veda by Rev. Peter Percival. 

Haunts and hobbies of an Indian Official by Thornhill. 

Sketches of the Hindus. 

A comprehensive history of India by Henry Beveridge, Vols. I and II, 
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MYSORE AND THE DECLINE OF THE 
VIJAYANAGAR EMPIRE, 

(,4 Paper read before the Society.) 

By Dx^. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar, M.A., Ph.D.'- 


The Position of the Mysore Territory under Vijayanagar. 

Thf present-day State of Mysore is a product of the nineteenth century and 

ime tato " isLce as a political entity with the fall of Senngapatam and 

the treaty that in.medi.tely followed, concluding “ 

this block of territory was included in the emp.re of ti e Hoysalas m t 
hf^^t d'lvs and continued to be under them to the last days of the existenc 
5 that dynl r Hovsala Someivara’s boundary reached as iar south as 
?,i h Ipoly a d extended northwards to Pandharpur Under h.s successors 
letrj frontier -ain^ the same^amd 

southwards at one tuiie to me u ^ _ lar<^est southern extension was 

even parts of Muhammadan ’sultans of Madura was 

attatned wlule the war the national war of the Hiudus agamst 

still in progress. When, a ,,v, \r;;ovnna£>-ar came into existence, 

Muhammadan occupation of the south, r> Hoysalas, the block of 

rising pboeuia-likefrom ^Xmoug foufgoveru;^^^^^ wbicb 

terntory tt;d parts of many other frontier territories 

“sid^. m,,:!. tr e the tour aiceroyalties withjthe irhgdguart^ 


:''S,ee' my. * 


and her Miihaminadan Invaders \ bb. vi. 
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Hosapattana-Halebid, Mulbagal and Penugonda, Of these four, the first 
took into it the Malerajya, the Malnad districts of Mysore, and Tiilu, the coast 
districts extending southwards from Goa to Mangalore; Hosapattana-Halebid 
constituted the headquarters viceroyalty with the capital located in the royal 
capital of the Hoysalas, namely Halebid, but with an important outpost in 
the newly created, though the fast expanding, Hosapattana, the Vijayanagar 
of later times. This took in practically the whole of the central block of 
what is now the state of Mysore. Mulbagal was the next viceroyalty which 
seems to have included in it a considerable part of the Kolar district and the 
neighbouring territories along the Palar river southwards at least as far as 
Tiruvallam and Virinchipuram, the headquarters of other older chieftaincies. 
Penugonda in the east took in the outer margin of the Tumkur, and a small 
portion of the Kolar, districts, and extended its sphere over perhaps the larger 
half of the so-called Ceded Districts of the present day. This seems to have 
been the geographical distribution of the territory now comprised within the 
state of Mysore. We do not hear in this period of the later important 
viceroyalty of Sdrangapattanam, or of the equally important but somewhat 
shortlived vicero 3 'alty of Channapattana, Even the state of Ikkeri as such 
seems not to figure in the earlier records of this period. 

Creation of Srirangapattanam Government. 

This division of territory seems to have continued almost unaltered 
under the first dynasty ^ Vijayanagar from A.D. 1336 to A.D. 1467. The 
comparatively weak rule o^Mallikarjuna, successor of the great Devaraya 11, 
and the constant attacks upon the empire b}^” the Bahmani kingdom on the 
one side and by the rising state of Orissa on the other, sometimes acting in 
conceit and often without, made the position of the empire difficult to 
maintain. An officer of the empire springing of a family which had its 
patrimony in the Chittoor district of the present day, round the towns of 
Chandragin and Narayanavanam, rose into prominence during these troubled 
times. He gradualiy extended his authority to take into his sphere the whole 
of the Vijayanagar viceroyalty of Udayagiri, and placed himself between the 
enterprising power of Orissa and the more exposed and fertile coast regions 
of the empire of Vijayanagar in the south. x\s the empire grew weaker and 
weaker he seems gradually to have extended his authority so as to bring 
upder his influence^ ^t^^^ whole of the territories dominated by Kanch! and 
Mulbagal so that in the height of his power his territory extended from 
Nagamangala in Mysore, not far from the Kaveri, to the east coast His 
general Narasa is found active in the south and seems to have won for his 
master victories over various chieftains in the immediate vicinity of Madura, 
so that we may take it that the territory of this rising officer of the empire! 
Saluva Narasinga, extended almost from Rajahmimdri in the north to Madura 



in the sooth/'"' While Narasinga had gradually extended his territory and ■ 
influence in this fashion, the empire suffered the calamity of a usurpation 
by Virupaksha, the half-brother of Mallikarjuna ascending the throne b;^ 
putting aside his two nephews , and perhaps even by putting Malli- 
karjuna to death. Virupaksha had not the qualities of a ruler that 
would assure quiet possession even of usurped territory. His administration 
seems to have been feeble in the extreme, and conducted with such a degree 


of thoughtlessness that even the part of the west coast which contributed so 
niiich to the prosperity of the empire began to fall away from it.f Narasinga 
let matters reach this pass apparently and usurped the empire under circum- 
stances dhcilwvould enable him to assume the role of saviour of tlie empire. 
In the course of this strenuous career which raised him from the position of 
a petty chieftain to the empire, he had the loyal support oi a niimbei oi able 
generals and officers who whole-heartedly co-operated with him. Among them, 
the first rank undoubtedly belongs to Narasa Nayaka w;ho rendered yeoman 
service to the usurper, and retained throughout the confidence and esteem of his 
master. It was he Ua-,ai^was responsible for the extension of Narasinp s 
aothoritv as far as Madura and he seems to have. |)een equally responsible 


fora westward extension of the same authority ■^a^'^made Narasa s frontiers 
reach the Kaveri in the state of Mysore. In the course of one of his 
wars he is said to have bridged the rapidly flowing Kaveri and, after 
crossing it, to have taken possession of Seringapatam and erected a 
pillar of victory by the great fame of this achievement j It is this 
occasion that first brings Srirangapattana into notice. _ Probably Sriranga- 
pattana remained the seat of a government of an important character 
and in all probability under a family ojjchieftains who^or sm^e reason or 
other, were regarded as of more than ordinarily high rank. This state o 
things appears to have continued during the reigns of Narasinga and his^ son, 
and of Narasa himself afterwards. When Narasimha II or Vira-Narasimha, 
the son of Narasa, ascended the throne in succession to the father, there seem, 
to have been a general revolt of the empire. What exactly might have been 
the provoking cause of this is nowhere stated clearly as far as we know at 
present. It seems to have been due, however, to an act of usurpation by this 
Narasimha, as else there is but little reason to explain a general revolt.^ 
Narasimha struggled hard and brought back practically riie whole of the empire 
under allegiance to him except the region round Kanclu and the block of 
territory in southern Mysore under the chieftain of Uramattur, by name 
Ganga-Raia, a scion apparently of the old dynasty of the Gangas. TI^ 


* See my “ A little knov^^hcipter of Vijayanagar History,” pp. 31- 

t Ibid,, pp. 12—-23. 


- 47 . 
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chieftain is described as ‘‘ I^jiugonJ^C.ha^ (lulei of ^ the terutoi> 

of Penugonda), and as possessed of the (the title^of 

prince). It was probably Narasa who was responsible for raising Ganga-Raja 
of Ummattiir to the actual viceroyalty of Penugonda and to the extraordinary 
title of ^ prince ’ to a member not belonging to the royal family. This title 
was probably a reward for loyal service rendered by this enterprising chieftain 
ill the course of his conquests referred to above. This poweiful chieftain, Ganga” 
Raja, remained yet unsubdued when Narasimha died aftei a shoit reigru^ 

Krishna succeeded to the throne in 1509 and had to reduce this recalci- 
trant chieftain as the lirst act of hyadministration. Having spent the first 
few months after his coronation in putting the administration in order for 
his long absence, Krishna started on this expedition towards Penugonda. 
He was able to take possession of Penugonda easily and then marched upon 
Kanchi ; and, subduing the petty chieftains on the way, he moved upon the 
territory of Ganga-Raja and laid siege to the citadel Sivasamudram. The 
siege apparentlj-^ lasted some time and Krishna had to drain oft the Kaveri 
and take the fortress by storm. The capture of Sivasamudram put an end 
to Ganga-Rajaks resistance and leaving behind Saluva Govinda, the Brahman 
general, to introduce an orderly administration into the conquered territory. 
Krishna proceeded to Srirangapattanam and thence to Ikkeri and further 
onwards to the territory of Bijapur. It is in this campaign of Krishna that 
both Srirangapattanam and Ikkeri come somewhat prominently into notice.'* 

Condition under the Empire. 

Neither of these two places, however, figures prominently in the course 
of the history of the empire. It seems likely that the family of the chieftain 
of Srirangapattanam entered into marriage relations with the irn|)erial family 
as Tiriimalamba, the chief queen of Krishna, seems to have been of that family. 
The young chief of Srirangapattanam, probably the heir-ap[>a,rent, played a 
prominent part in the battle of Raichiir. The Ikkeri Nayaka sometimes figures 
in the history of the later empire. Otherwise, these remained headquarters of 
governments and do not .seem to have been of any greater importance than thisl^ 

The Battle of Talikotta. 

The battle of Talikotta had the important consequeiice of shifting the 
centre of the empire from Vijayanagar. The change of capital had its own conse- 
quences of the utmost importance. The most important of these latter was the 
opening up of the way to the southern provinces for the aggressive activities 
oft the two southern States of the Bahmani kingdom, Bijapur and Golkonda^ 
*4ccordiag to Caesar. fTederick, the battle of Talikotta went against Vijayana^* 
gar, cdiiefty throng the treachery; of two: Muhanamadan 
commanded a force of 70,000 to SOjO’OO in the army of Vijayanagar. 

* For authorities seo ruy paper “ Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagar, pp. 
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According to the same authority, the town was given up to loot for six-months 
but was not otherwise destroyed to the extent to make it the ruins that they 
have since become. Tirumala, younger brother of Rama Raja, returned to the 
place, and Caesar Frederick has a tale to tell of how he cheated the horse 
traders of the value of the horses sold to him, particularly those taken from 
the Vijayanagar armies in the battle. Caesar Frederick himself lived about seven 
months in Vijayanagar, though unwillingly, on business. It was tw’o years 
after the battle that Tirumala changed the capital to Penugonda. He is said 
to have carried 350 elephant-loads of treasure from Vijayanagar which would 
indicate that even the sack of Vijayanagar by the Muhammadans was not as 
complete as one would take it from the city having been subjected to a six- 
months’ looting. There were also disturbances in the kingdom owing to the 
recent death of Sadasiva, who according to the same authority was murdered 
by Tirumala’s son. The disturbance caused by this perfidious act made the 
working of the diamond mines impossible and perhaps also contributed indi- 
rectly to th^choice of Penugonda for the capital. Thus, it appears clear that 
the transfer of capital from Vijayanagar to Penugonda was a move which did 
not result immediately from the battle of Talikotta but had other important 
causes to necessitate the change. The capital once changed from the first line 
of defence laid open the Krishna frontier and naturally proved.an inducement 
to the southward march of the forces of Bijapiir and Golkonda either in 
concert or each one for itself. In the reign of Tirumala, therefore, he had to 
struggle against internal troubles and dissensions caused by the murder of the 
legitimate ruler Sadasiva. Pie had also to be perpetually active against the 
aggressions of his northern, neighbours of Bijapur and Golkonda. It was as a 
result of this condition of affairs that, at his death, was brought about a divi- 
sion of the empire which seems to have implied nothing more than a divisiGn 
of the spheres of activity among his three sons. The eldest surviving one 
Sriranga succeeded to the empire with his capital at Penugonda. His special 
sphere must have been the keeping of internal disorders under control and the 
external aggressions from the Muhammadans in check. He succeeded on the 
whole in maintaining his position although he had to stand several sieges 
at Penugonda by the Golkonda forces, and on one occasion in A.D. 1579 fell 
a prisoner into the hands of Ibrahim Kutub Shah of Golkonda through the 
treachery of Plande Malakappa Nayadu,.the chief of Anaotapur. He obtained 
release probably as the result of a treaty, and continued to rule fof another 
§ix or seven years till about A.D 1385-86. His next younger brother .^ama 
was created ruler over the territory above the ghauts and was located in 
Seringapatam. as .his. viceregal capital. is. from thi^' time ^onwards that 
: ■ S riraugapatta^am, . assumes an important,. r6le, and itisiroim- this viceroyaffy 
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. sh.U sea paesenUy « .ha ri; 

Venkata involved the eaen 

with his headquarters at Chandra^ir . 'es each of which had its 

vise of .he i,npeti.i 

own separate governoi so that tl distribution of ter- 

«. hnek 

and the imperial authority again united in Venkata, 

taken advantage of apparently by thP rulers of 
Golkldathf lL sie,. again .o Penugonda. J''- “ f “‘=“”t.rd 

rtS Sen l a rltd for this service .o .be empire, a new governmen. 
created obviouiy on the occasion, with its headquarters at Channapal tan.,. 

It was about 1580 or soon after that the Nayak of Madura Muttmuiappa 

the Governor of the remotest viceroyalty of the empire with hea " 

Madu^ made the first move towards setting himself up, indepenc^n ly o 
the empire. “Venkatapati whose ; sphere of duty it was to contiol th s 
distant governorship seems to have senj out an expedition to co-opeiatt 
with the armies of the Nayak of Tanjore, Achyuta. 

and won a victory against the Pandya forces at \cillam. La ci m t e 
centurv or early in the beginning of the next, there was another rebellion set 
up by the Navak of Madura and this time Venkatapati sent out an expedition 
nLe, S ionimand of his nephew Tirumak; the elder of the two sons o 
Kama, vioerov of Srlrangapattaimm, who apparently predeceased his eMu 
brother Sriranga who died in 1585-86. His two sons Rama and Surangd, 
being young, lived; with their uncle at Peimgonda, while the admimstiation 

of the viceroyalty of their father was carried on by a deputy whose name is 

Viven in Mysore inscriptions and records as Remati or Revati Venkata. 
Tirumala instead of carrying out loyally the orders of his uncle seems to have 
tried to make common cause with the enemy. When, in consequence of 
this attempted defection, he was superseded in command, he retired to Ins 
father^s vicerovalty and ruled apparently as viceroy of Srirangapattanam in 
secret dehance-of his uncle, if not in open hostility. Venkata’s attention was 

all taken up with troubles nearer home to pay any serious attention to this 

sulking nephew, and he had to let him go on so long as he did not make any 
open movement of- ■hostility. About the year A.D. 161-0 Golkonda appeared^ 
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to have made a persistent effort to conquer the territories round Penugonda 
and take possession of the capital itself. The Nayak of Ginjea seems to have 
also made an effort to turn traitor. ' Venkata had to throw the latter into prison 
and keep him there in Penugonda. In the course of the next year or the year 
following, Venkata felt so hemmed in at Penugonda that he asked for assistance 
from the Nayak of Tanjore. Achyuta, the. ruling Nayak for the time being, _ 
a comparatively old man, too pious and devoted to God to take a very active 
part in these warlike transactions himself, sent his young son, the heir-apparent, 
a lad of sixteen or seventeen at the head of the whole forces of Tanjore. The 
prince’s efforts were so far successful that the Golkonda forces were beaten back 
and the siege of Penugonda was raised to the great satisfaction the emperor. 
This difficulty of Venkata was apparently taken advantage of by the sma ei 
chieftains of the viceroyalty at Srlraiigapattaiiam, among them the most enter- 
prising chief Raja Odevar of Mysore. Among the petty chieftains ^Jho were 
subordinate to the viceroy ^^^Srxrangapattanam there were several that were 
discontented for one reason oy/dther, and the leader of these malcontents was 
Raja Odevar. There were others not very far placed who played the role of 
loyalists,' and thus these chiefs were divided in two camps and were ““stan y 
at feud with each other. When the empire was in no condition to send efficient 
assistance to Tirumala, Raja Odeyar made up his mind to attack the viceregal 
headquarters itself and take possession of it after a siege. The fal of Snranga- 
pattanam marked the foundation of the State of Mysore as such, but the victor 
had to play his game so carefully that he could not set himse up as le 
queror in possession of the conquered territory. He was able successfffily to 
play the xL of a champion of the empire, and, when the siege of Penugonda was 
raised he was able to appeal to the emperor Venkata and obtain a charter frorn 

him cmifirrning the possession of the Srirangapattanam viceroj^lty which had 

adlly in hin possession since i.s WI .wo years before. Wha, act., ally was 
the relation between the viceroy at Srirangapattanam and the 
Penugonda is not clearly detailed anywhere so far, but it is very likely ^at the 
discontented nephew showed himself more actively hostile and intrigued wit 
the enemies of tL empire, either the Sultan of Bijapur or the Sultan of Gol- 
onda Else, it would be difficult to reconcile the attitude of the emperor who 
could have gained nothing by getting rid of a sulking nephew of a viceroy only 
o put in Ls stead a rising ambitious chieftain, the limit of whose ambition he 
not then foresee. He must have felt that the viceroyalty was from the 

"vhlffi whose patriotism was liliely to keep the aggressive Muhammadans at 

arm’s len-th. It was in these circumstances that the State of Mysore was 

;„r„ awakcelved tb. 



THE LETTERS AND MEMOIRS OF TIPPOO SULTAN^ 

By Mr. B. M. Rangiah Naidu, B.A. 


On two previous occasions the incidents in the life of fippoo Sultan ha\e 
been described to the members of the Mythic Society. I take to-day 
my inspiration from Mr. R. H. Campbell to investigate further about 
Tippoo Sultan’s life, and I intend to place before you the views of several 
writers who lived during Tippoo’s own lifetime and after it, who vied 
with each other to describe to the world, the various activities of this 
‘Tiger’ of Mysore. It is unnecessary to refer here to the usurpation of 
the kingdom of Mysore by Hyder Ali and the assum[)tion of the title of 
‘Sultan’ by his son. The perpetuation of a monarchy which raised its edifice 
on the frail foundations of a suppressed dynasty was a circumstance which 
perhaps had ample parallels in x^siatic politics, but there is perhaps hardly 
an instance of usurpation w^hich dramatically supplanted an ancient line of 
kings, without shedding a drop of blood, shot like a meteor in the sky, 
and after playing a prominent part in the history of the time, dropped its 
lustre in the 2:enith of its glory, into the hands of the very house which 
had outlived its exile by divine grace, and which was thankfully spared 
the pain of wading through slaughter by the genius and the friendship and 
the solicitude of the British. 

Any attempt to investigate the romantic causes of the usurpation of the 
kingdom of Mysore by Hyder Ali who came to prominence by the niagnani- 
mity and sufferance of Nanjaraj, the greatest of the Dalvoys of Mysore, would 
not be complete without a reference to the able and distinguished authors of 
contemporary writings and to the reports of administrators most of whom had 
taken part in the issues that ended this usurpation. Foremost among these 
are the Marquis of Wellesley himself, and his more ilhistrious brother, 
Colonel xArthor Wellesley, afterwards the great Duke of Wellington; Lt- 
Colonei Mark Wilks, afterwards Resident in Mysore ; Colonel W. Kirkpatrick, 
one of the Commissioners, appointed to make the territorial distribution among 
the allies : Major Dirom, Deputy Adjutant-General ; Lt. Roderick Mackenzie, 
on the staff of the Military AnditorrGeneral ; Capt, Donald Campbell, a 
prisoner in Bednoie \vho compassed the defection of Ayaz and brought about 
the easy surrender of Bednore to General Mathews ; Theodore Hooke, 
Sir David Baird’s biographer y Capt, . Francis Robson ; James MiH the 
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celebrated historian ; Thomas Pennant ; Colonel Beatson and other anonymous 
writers, who have written a full account of the sieges and the fall of Seringa- 
patam. 

An account of Tippoo Sultan is recorded by James Mill in the following 
words ; — 

‘‘ As a domestic ruler, he sustained an advantageous comparison with 
the greatest princes of the East. He bestowed a keen attention upon the 
conduct of his government from which he allowed himself to be diverted 
neither b}’ pleasure nor by sloth. He made a methodical distribution of his 
time for business with which he was laborious and exact ; but in which his 
passion for detail made him frequently waste that attention upon minor, which 
ought to have been reserved to the greatest affairs. He had the discernment to 
perceive what is so generall}' hid from the eyes of the rulers in a more enlighten- 
ed state of Society, that it is the prosperity of those who labour with their 
hands which constitutes the principle and cause of the prosperity of States ; 
he therefore made it his business to protect them against the intermediate 
orders of the community, by whom it is so difficult to prevent them from 
being oppressed. His country was accordingly, at least during the first 
and better part of his reign, the best cultivated, and his population the 
most flourishing in India, while under the English and their dependants, 
the population of the Carnatic and Oude, hastening to the state of deserts, 
was the most wretched upon the face of the earth.’' (Vol VI, page 150. 
James Mill.) 

Jame’s Mill is supported by the letters and memoirs of Tippoo Sultan, 
which w'ere translated by Colonel W. Kirkpatrick, dedicated to the Marquis 
Wellesley and published in 1811. These letters, which were addressed to vari- 
ous public functionaries by Tippoo Sultan, w'ere gathered on the fall of Seringa- 
patam from a register of about two thousand letters, referring to the period 
between 1785 and 1794 with considerable blanks. “In making the present 
selection from about a thousand letters,” Colonel Kirkpatrick says, “ I have 
confined myself almost entirely to such as either appeared to exhibit the 
Sultan in some new light ; to unfold some of his political, financial or com- 
mercial views, or to elucidate some historical fact. Those \yhich merely 
related to the details of ordinary business without eliciting anything peculiarly 
characteristic of the writer, have been passed over I have taken occa- 

sion to engraft, besides other original matter, a considerable portion of a 
highly interesting manuscript, purporting to be a Memoir of Tippoo Sultan, 
written by himself.” The memoirs form the ground work of a more elaborate 
history written by Zynulabdeen Shoostry, called Sultan -U-Towareekh, the 
King of Histories. From these it is interesting to observe how Tippoo Sultati 

% 
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giaced a high pcemium op discipline both in the office and in the field. A 
few of the more important letters are extracted herein 

1. To 

Mohyudbeen Ali Khan. 

‘‘ It has been represented to us that you sit constantly at home, without 
even appearing at the Kutcherry. This is not well. You must pass a pio- 
pprtion of your time daily in the Kutcherry, and there diligently apply to the 
affairs of the Sircar, without suffering any one to come to your own house on 

puhlic business .If you act in conformity with our orders, it will be 

\yell; otherwise, you will assuredly incur the penalty therein specified. 
(31;— 8— 1785) 

2. To 

Mohamed Mehdy, Bukshy of Seringapatam. 

“You must not suffer any one to come to your house ; and whatever 
business you may have to do, let it be transacted in our Kutcherry. If, never- 
theless, people should persist in coming to your house, they shall be deprived 
of their ears and noses. Pay strict attention to this order.” 

The following is the note on this letter by Col. Kirkpatrick 
With respect to the punishment appointed for its infraction, it may be 
presumed, in the absence of any proof of its ever being actually inflicted, that 
it was held out only in terroreni. 

3. To 

Turbiyut Ali Khan. 

On being reminded of his previous letters to which no reply was sent, 
Tippoo says, “That great person (meaning Ali Khan) eats two or three times 
a day, sits at ease, and amuses himself with conversation. We, on the other 
hand, are occupied from morning to night with business.” 

4. To 

The Seven Superintendents of the Posts at seven 

CAPITAL CITIES. 

“ We ha,ve fixed the GOSS at six thousand giiz, which distance must be- 
travelled by the postman in a ghurry and a half (33 minutes and 45 seconds). 
If the letters appertaining to your Province are not delivered according, to this, 
rate, _ and any delay arises, you must flog the Harkarehs belonging to you.” 

5. ,To, 

Chishty Yar Khan. 

Mahamnaed Ushruf, the Superintendent of the Dewany Kutcherry, of: 
Gpoty, wrote to you, by our direction, desiring you to send to him Buswant 
Amil of Beigumpilly, in order to his examining the accounts of the said 
Apiil, and. ascertaining his malversations. Instead, however, of complying with: 
bis requisition, it appears, to our great astonishment, that you exhibited, on 
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this occasion, the jiiost senseless and extravagant behaviour ; tearing the letter 
of the Superintendent in pieces and returning it to him in that condition. 
Such conduct is very remote from what we expected from your good sense; you 
must instantly, therefore, on receipt of this letter, despatch the said Amil, to 
Mahammed Ushriif ; and take care not to be guilty again of the like improper 
and rude behaviour, as such proceedings are contrary to our pleasure.” 

The mild rebuke here administered to a subordinate is certainly not such 
as could be expected from an alleged tyrant who, it is said, never knew sym- 
pathy or self-restraint in his relations with his own people. 

Tippoo invited foreign merchants to settle in his kingdom, and in one 
of the mandates to them, he says Set out with the utmost confidence of mind 
for our Presence, accompanied by your family, and such other persons, as may 
be disposed to come with you. On your arrival here, you shall in all things 
experience our care and protection, agreeably to your wishes, and be appoint- 
ed to the charge of the mercantile concerns. A proper place shall be assigned 
to you for a factory, and such advances of money be made to you as may be 
requisite for enabling you to carry on your trade advantageously, all the pro- 
fits of which shall rest with you for the term of two years, during which tinie 
also, we promise to grant you an exemption from all duties on your mer- 
chandi 2 :e.” 

Col. Kirkpatrick observes regarding this concession to foreign traders 
The encouragement here held out to Shaik Ahmed seems to have been 
abundantly liberal, and shows how much the Sultan had at heart to open a 
trade with those countries, of which he had no jealousy, 

Tippoo is reported to have invited merchants to his capital to plunder 
them, but if this report be true, he seems to have followed at the time a prac- 
tice which had long been in vogue, viz,, as early as 1659 A.D. for, J. Talboys 
Wheeler, in his book ‘‘Madras in the Olden Times’’ mentions the details of 
a cowle granted to Peddanaik by Thomas Chambers in 1659 for the mainten- 
ance of the force of peons in Madras, which goes on to say, “ And if any 
merchant or inhabitant of this Town shall run away, and any of your people 
having knowledge thereof shall conceal it, that then you are to bring that 
party run away again, and correct him that knew of his departure . It is 
only fair to add that the Company’s servants who managed the factory 
at Channapatnam (Madras) went a step further than Tippoo Sultan and 
compelled Peddanaik to punish such persons who knew the departure of 
runaways and to bring the latter back to Madras. 

Tippoo usually treated his subjects with greater concern than he was 
represented to have doi%e. The following letters bear out w^hat Mill so assi- 
duously wrote in his favour, as being the patron of his people, these are also 
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in consonance with the description of Tippoo Sultan as ^ 

distinguished State Archeologist Rao Bahabur R. A. Rarasimha Cha . 


1. To 

ZYNUL ABDEEN SHOOSTRY. , 1 . 

» Let the grain furnished by such of the ryots as have submitted to 

vour authority be paid for. On the other hand, let that belonging to those 
ryots, who have adopted a rebellious course, be plundered and applied to the 

use of your army.” 


Mahammed Ushruf, Dew an of Fyze-Hisar (Ghooty) 

You write that, owing to the want of rain, it is to be apprehended 
that there may be some delay in realizing the revenue. You must write to 
the Amils of the several Taluks and direct them to distribute gram, etc., in 
charity. Almighty God will, in His great goodness and mere.}', bestov the rain 
of His bounteousness upon us,” 


3. To 

Monsieur Lally. 

You must allow no more than a single shop to be opened in your camp 
for the vending of spirituous liquor ; and over that you must place a guard, for 
the purpose of preventing the sale of spirits to any but the Europeans belong- 
ing to you ; it being a rule in our victorious army that no shop of this kind 
shall be permitted to be established in it.” 

On another occasion the Sultan commanded Gulam Hyder, Amil of 
Bangalore, to make the liquor sellers and distillers by written agreement 
desist from this occupation, and take to other occupations. 

Lt. Roderick Mackenzie, who dedicated to Col. John Murray, Military 
Auditor-General, on the island of Seringapatam in 1792, two volumes of ‘‘A 
Sketch of the War with Tippoo Sultan,” (1794) gives the following account 
. of his internal administration : — 

Whilst the Sultan, by the creation of fortresses out of number, daily 
acquired internal strength, he invigorated liis whole system by principles of 
sound government, and by an economical management of resources to which 
those of any neighbouring power, if state exigencies are considered, bore no 
comparison. However bigoted to the tenets of the Koran, the vast number 
of Hindu temples recently decorated throughout his dominions authorize an 
assertion that his enthusiasm gave way to his ambition, and that his zeal to 
propagate the Mussalman faith, did not occasion so many instances of bar- 
barity, as his rage for conquest, and an innate cruel and revengeful disposi- 
tion. Although parsimonious in a high degree, numbers of his confidential 
Hindoo servants, who during the war fell into our h^nds, acknowledged him 
a lenient and indulgent master ; nor have we to boast of many instance?^ 
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where ,his people were induced by our flattering prospects of success to throw 
off his yoke and shelter themselves under the benign influence of Christian 
Rulers. On the contrary, with the exception of a very few districts, the 
inhabitants of Mysore have invariably laid waste their country. They 
destroyed their habitations, and flying in every direction, they drove their 
cattle into the most hidden recesses, burning their grain, although famine 
must have been the inevitable consequence.” 

Checking the frauds of intermediate agents by severe and exemplary 
punishments, the Sultan protected his ryots, who were chiefly of the Hindoo 
religion, from the enormities of black collectors,” 

This is the testimony of an officer who was on the spot, which must carry 
more weight than that of a casual observer. Reference may here be made to Rao 
Bahadur R. A. Narasimha Char’s paper on ‘Sringeri’ read before the Society.’^ 
Tippoo showed a great deal of toleration of the acts of those who con- 
travened his orders : one example may suffice : — 

To 

Ali Raja Beeby. 

We have received your letter by Fakhruddeen, wffio has also expatiated 
to us upon your situation. The custom of the world is this. Servants and 
dependents hold themselves at all times prepared for the performance of 
services, the execution of orders, obedience and fidelity. Many times have 
we written to that lady of chaste degree, on the subject of repairing to our 
Presence, in reply to which you have continually brought forward evasions 
and excuses, and still continued to do the same. In this case, what is to be 
done ? Be yourself the judge. 

Rooe Wurm-Raj, who presented himself before us, was honoured with a 
grant of the farm of the Taluk of Cherkul, and wuth other gifts. If you in 
like manner had come to us agreeably to our orders, you also would assuredly 
have experienced our bounteous favour. You w'ill learn the remaining further 
particulars from the letter of Fakhruddeen.” 

II 

I now’ come to a more vulnerable part of my subject, which has been the 
favourite theme of writers ever since the fall of Tippoo Sultan, and which 
has shown no sign of abatement even unto this day. Tippoo’s cruelties have 
been magnified into atrocities and to an extent that it is well nigh impossible 
to controvert them. The fact is that Tippoo Sultan was nurtured in fanaticism 
to which he owed his fall. We are told that it was a Fakir who inspired him 
when only a lad, to raze temples to the ground and build thereon, the holy 
house of Mohammed. But he was more conspicuous as a fanatic than as 
* Jaurnal of the Mythic Society, Yol, YIII, pages 26 to 32, 
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. , . Here are some of his letters and extractslrom his memoits 

which kclme ns to paUi^^^^ 

ClauSmvn letters may portray him to be. On this sub3ect, however, 
the follovidng letters speak for themselves :-^ 

Urshud Baig Khar, -^umil of Calicut. ^ 

“Endorsed is a letter which we have received from Gopa the .- unn of 
Endorsed th^ depredations of the robbers and h.giniay men 

r’“7t that district Such of the authors of these tlag.itious proceedings 

"being made prisoners be put to death ? Their proper punislunent .s tins. Let 
the do-s both black and white, be regularly despatched to Seungapaiam. ^ 
Thi’s serves as an instance ofdiabitual cruelty repudiated. On a certain 
occasion when one Krishna Rao, the Mutsaddy of a Jysne was niltcn by a 
mad dog’ he directed Syed Mahamed, the Killadar of beang}>atmn, tu instinct 
Mahammed Baig, the State Physician, to administer to him the piop«' ' 

anes and to restore him to health. On this circumstance let us record Col. 

Kirkoatrick’s observations;— 

“Humanity or sympathy in the sufferings of (dhers was not, it may le 
safely affirmed, among the Sultan’s virtues. His conduct, therefore, on the 
occasion in question, can only be referred to the vamti'. which made him 
desirous of appearing to know, as w'ell as to direct everything. . . ye 
Mahammed Khan continued to be Killadar of Seringapatam to the period o 
the capture of that place by the English ; and-was among the tew i.crsons of 
distinction that survived its fall. ... The situation held for so long a period 
bv this person, must necessarily have made him a participator in many or 
rnost of the cruelties committed within the walls of Scnngai.atam by the order 
of his master: he has nevertheless obtained credit for having often granted to 
the English prisoners confined there, at different times, indulgences by no 
means authorized by the Sultan s instructions. 

It is only right to observe that the Colonel does not give us the facts on 

which he bases this opinion. 

2. To 


Burhanupdeen . 

“ If, however, the garrison will capitulate it will he. well ; and in this 
case with the exception of Kala Pundit the rest may be allowed their lives 
and arms ; but the Pundit’s person must be secured. In the event, however, 
of your being obliged to proceed to the assault of the place (Nergund) every 
living creature in it, whether man or woman, old or young, child, dog, cat or 



at)-ything else; must be put to the sword, with the single exception of Kala 
Pundit.” 

In regard to this letter addressed to Burhanuddeen, Col. Kirkpatrick says 
‘• The spirit of Nadir Shah appears to breathe through every line of the 
concluding sentence of this memorable letter.” 

3. In another letter addressed to the same person, he says, ” It has 
been reported to us that the besieged are desirous of capitulating, and have 
opened a negotiation for the purpose. It is. therefore written that, if they will 
surrender on terms, there is no use in an assault. ... In the meanwhile you 
must temporize, and employ every means, fair or foul, which may induce the 
besieged to surrender the fort, because in an assault many lives would be lost; 
while a long detention before the place would also prove extremely destructive: 
to the. army.” 

Though it may be true that the Sultan never hesitated to show his iras- 
cible temperament, nevertheless he checked his violent spirit by a like sense.oi. 
consideration to humanity which, as is. recorded, he often manifested. Here iS' 
another letter : — 

To Meer Zyn.ul Abideen.. 

“You are in conjunction with the Foujdar to luake a general attack, oix 
the Koorgs ; when having put to the sword or made prisoners of the whole of; 
them, both the slain and the prisoners are to be made Mussalmans-. Im 
short, vou must so manage matters as effectually to prevent them from exciting, 
any further sedition or disturbance.” 

Tippoo’s misguided instincts, led on by an over-abundance of zeal for his, 
religion, made him believe that the subdued people of other nationalities, coul4- 
oniy be made loyal and true to him. if they were converted; to his own faith.. 
Here was a folly which he never learned to correct, but which paved the way 
in the latter days of his reign to create a host of, enemies among, his own subr 
jects who were otherwise contented and loyal to him. This is a weakness, not 
uneommon at the time, to any ruler of men and a ruler is to be judged by the 
standard to be set arnongst his contemporaries. Tippooh mannerisms are. equ- 
ally common in his conversations and in his w^ritings. He descended to much 
vulgarity and looseness in his expressions without discerning that a fastidious- 
ppsterity may and would judge him as much from his acts as from his writings. 
Expressions such as “both the slain and the prisoners are- to be madft 
Mussalmans.”' , 

“ Every living creature in it, whether man or woman, old or young, child,; 
dpg or cat or anything else, must be put. to the sword.” 

' “If people should persist in coming to your house, they should be 
deprived of their .noses and ears.” ; , . 
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■ “There is no regulation issued by us that does not cost us, in the fram- 
ing of it, the deliberation of five hundred years.” 

■ And several others are sometimes observed by Col. Kirkpatrick, as being 
“ held out hr te/rorm” and sometimes as “breathing Nadir Shrdr’s spirit/' 
All people of all tongues use such expressions in common parlance, as I 
will kill you”, “ You’ll be hanged”, “ I won’t let you go even if you die”, etc. 
These cannot, however, be taken very seriously. Tippoo’s fault was, perhaps, 
that he did not show refinement enough expected of a modern prince ! 

TTT 


Reference will now be made to some portions of Ins memoirs, or 
Tarukhe-Khodadady or History of Khodadad Sircar, especially those relating 
to the relief of Bednore. This is the first campaign which Tippoo Sultan was 
called upon to undertake after the death of Hyder Mi and his accession to 
power. The death of Hyder Ali was kept a secret by the sagacity of Purnia 
who put Tippoo Sultan in peaceful possession of Hyder Ah’s usurped domi- 
nions, after putting down some conspirators, who tried to disiiossess him and 
set up a rival. The Madras Government got scent of the death of Hyder Ali 
and urged General Stuart to attack Hyder’s camp forthwith, but the General 
flouted the intelligence of his Government and allowed Tippoo to retire to 
Seringapatam in peace. The Government of Bombay, however, despatched 
General Mathews to attack Bednore and divert Tippoo from the Carnatic. 
General Mathews’ infamous campaign proved abortive. It gave to Tippoo 
Sultan, who had already the upper hand in the Carnatic and had made men 
like Colonel Braithsvaite and Colonel Baillie prisoners, an impetus to the 
spirit of his military aggrandizement, and belittled both the character and the 
strength of the British in his eyes. The fragment of the memoirs now avail- 
able which Colonel Kirkpatrick obtained from Capt. Ogg, an officer on the 
staff of Colonel Arthur Wellesley (Duke of Wellington), begins only from the 
events relating to the Siege of Bednore by Tippoo Sultan, after that fort had 
passed into the possession of General Mathews by the infidelity of Hayat Sab. 
Col. Kirkpatrick says that the accounts of the first operations against General 
Mathew's is unfortunately w'anting. The surrender of General Mathews to 
Tippoo Sultan is recorded in the memoirs in these w'ords ; — 

“ The assault was made on the fort of Bednore, and on the eleventh day 
the garrison surrendered upon seven conditions. Article 3 runs as follow’s:- 
“ Whatever money, goods or cattle belonging to the Sircar, may be in our pos- 
session, we will deliver up the same; and if we should take with us to the 
value of a Damn ox Dirm of money or goods, and if upon search by the people 
of the Sircar, anything of the kind be found upon us w'e consent to be consi- 
dered to be criminals. Inflict whatever punishment you please upon us.” After 
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their surrender I sent twenty principal men and Sirdars to General Mathews 
the next day, and asked him why his men had acted contrary to the terms 
of the capitulation. In reply to this they said that a guard of the Sircar 
should be placed over them, and a search should be made, and everything 
taken that might be found. This agreement was obtained in writing. Here- 
upon, I dismissed the accursed worthless Sirdars : and on the second (or follow'- 
ing) day, having surrounded them with guards, I caused them to march from the 
encampment they then occupied to the vicinity of another spot (which had 
been appropriated b}^ them) as a burying ground. The Sirdans of the Sircar 
placing themselves in the road, examined them, one by one, as they passed. 
The accursed ones were, in consequence, found to have concealed in every 
seam of their clothes Hyderi Hoons (pagodas) and jewels. They had also 
made holes in sheep’s heads which they had filled with pagodas. Some had 
concealed pagodas in loaves of bread ; others within Hookah snakes, and 
Hooka bottoms; while several had resorted to the most indelicate means of con- 
cealment: all of which were detected by sweepers and other samries, appointed 
for the purpose by the Sircar. Man}-^ young, also male and female, natives of 
the country of the Sircar, were found disguised in the dress of the Na^arenes. 
These captives of their own accord set up a loud cry by which means about 
five hundred were discovered. The search being over, I had the worthless 
Sirdars placed separately, the Nazarene people separately, and the other 
infidels separately ; and as they had not acted conformably with their written 
engagements, I made the whole prisoners, and distributed them throughout 
the country. During the investigation, ten or twelve Miissalrnan women, 
Syeds and Shaiks, who had been made captives or slaves by the infidel 
Nazarenes at Surat and Bengal were found among the people. These people 
being likewise separated from the Nazarenes and restored to their freedom, 
were permitted to depart.” 

Tippoo proceeded thence to Kurial Bander (Mangalore) of which he 
says: An ungrateful rogue, who had been honoured with the Government 

of it, had invited the Nazarenes, and delivered it up to them.” 

The Sultan, perhaps, intended to leave the memoirs as an heirloom to 
his posterity, and not as a document for public criticism and judgment of his 
actions. Otherwise the manner of his writing might have been considerably 
different. ^ The bigot is mainly there ; but we perceive that he did not imbrue 
his hand in blood in this campaign. 

Thomas Pennant -who wrote in •1-798 two volumes on ^‘The View of 
Hindustan” also- speaks- thus of the-events -which took place i-n Bednore :™ 
‘^Tippoo "Sultan had in the latter end of the year 1782 made a ■most destruc- 
tive inroad into the Carnatic. To divert the ravages of the tyrant was the 
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obiect of the Presidency oi this coast (Bombay). General iMatliews landed at 
Miraj in January 1783. He carried the opulent town of Onore, which lay on 
the coast by storm. ^ ‘Every man/’ says an actor in the tragedy, ‘hn Onorc 
was put to the sword ; the carnage was great : we trampled thick on dead 
bodies that were strewed in the way. It was rather shocking to humanity , 
but such are but secondary considerations to a soldier whose bosom glows 
with heroic glory, and are thought only accidents of course.’’ (Lt. Hubbard’s 
letter.) “From the time of storming Onore, the General’s conduct was to- 
tally altered He appeared before Bednore, at the time wholly defence- 

less. It was then governed by Hyat Saib, a person of consummate abilities 
and firm fidelity towards his master. He secretly sent Mathews, as soon as he 
had entered the plains to oher to surrender the place, and to deliver to the 
English all the treasures on condition that the persons and piopeity of the 
inhabitants should be secured, and himself continued in the Government 
under the English with all the power he had under Hydei\ 

Mathews, now in possession of the treasures of ages, and dazzled by the 
heaps of gems of Hindustan, such strong temptations rose in view as instantly 
to dissipate every virtuous idea he might before have possessed. Avarice 
and rapacity occupied their seats, and he rose like the fiend Mammon with 
all his attributes. The General seized on all the treasures and imprisoned Hyat 
Saib. He as suddenly released him, and made to him a pretended restitution of 
all his wealth.’'" Strong suspicions of the General’s conduct pervaded the army. 
To allay their murmurs, he prevailed on Hyat Saib to present the troops 
with about the value of twent}^ thousand pounds in pagodas. He had also 
quarrelled with Macleod, Mackenzie, Humberston and Major Shaw. The 
General now for the first time sent despatches to the Presidency, filled with 
false statement of affairs, and complaints against the army, from the Generals 

to the very common men Mathews did not make a true estimate of 

this species of common treasure, magazines, stores, etc., his avarice made him 
neglect his security, yet he weakened his army by making detachments to 

every place where the prospect of plundering could allure him Among 

other places sent a detachment to Annanpur (Anantapore), a strong fort 
adjacent to Bednore, which Hyder had made the depot of the rest of his 
treasure. The place was taken by storm. Let Lt. Sheen relate the disgrace- 
ful event : “ When a practicable breach \v^ effected, orders were issued for a 
storm and no quarter, which was immediately put in exeeution ; and e 
man put to the sword, except one liorseman, who made his escape, after being 
wounded in three different places. A dreadfal sight presented itself ; above 

* Lt. Sheen’s letter in Qa-pt. Oakes’ . Narrative, page 77. 
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four hundred beautiful women,' — either killed or wounded with the bayonet, 
expiring in one another’s arms, while the private soldiers were committing 
every kind of outrage and plundering them of their jewels, the officers not 

being able to restrain them. The troops were, however, afterwards, 

severely reprimanded for it.” 

Thomas Pennant continues the narrative of the siege of Bednore and 
says further oii ‘Tt was ciirrentl}^ believed that he had sent by his brother to 
Goa three hundred thousand pounds and a great quantity of diamonds to be 
remitted to Bombajq and that even on the point of his departure, he had 
caused the bamboos of his palanquin to be pierced and filled with pagodas. 
When Tippoo examined the state of his treasury, he grew enraged at this in- 
famous fraud ; he declared the treaty void, put the offxers and their sepoys 
faithful to them to the last, indiscriminately in irons, and marched them in 
that condition in a burning sun to prisons in Seringapatam and other places. 

It is evident that the severities exercised by Tippoo after this victory 
was here the determined resolution of inflicting a just p>unishment, but, un- 
happily, he included in it the innocent as well as the guilty. After his defeat 
of Gol. Braithwaite, on the banks of the Coleroon, how different was his 
conduct : he considered Mathews as the sordid adventurer, Braithwaite as the 
generous enemy, and treated him and the wounded captives with a humanity 
that shewed his coolness, and capacity of distinguishing between the one and 
the other.” 

We see from the above narratives that Tippoo’s conduct towards the 
English grew very aggressive after this campaign. The defection of Hyat 
Saib or Aya^; was brought about by Gapt. Donald Campbell, a military adven- 
turer, \vh6 was shipwrecked and captured on the coast of Goa and made 
prisoner, and who says in a letter addressed to Warren Hastings on May 3, 
1783, as follo\vs ‘'T had had several conferences with Hyat Saib before 
Mydor’s death, and endeavoured to suggest to him the advantage which 
\vould arise to him from a revolt in favour of the Company. My efforts in 
these conversations ended ultimately in the most rigorous distress to myself , 
I was put in irons, and remained so for four months, in a situation only of 
existenGe, Avitho^u hopes of ever escaping. When General Mathews had 
stormed the Ghauts Hyat Saib sent for me, and after various struggles, and 
much indecision, agreed to my proceeding to the English camp ; and I 
conducted General Mathews, almost unattended into Bednoie. 

How he finally accomplished this defection of Hyat Saib was thus-. 

I reminded him, however, that circumstanGes were at present widely 
different from what they then were-— that he had got a very different soveieign 
to serve'-"-"that he had ho lorfger' the tendet fathe^^^^ so Hyder might have 
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been considered by him) but Tippoo Sultan, now tne mastei, once the rival 

whose measures he had always opposed, against whom he had laid a most 
serious charge, and who, considering the firmness of his nature, could not be 
reasonably supposed to have forgiven him ; and I hinted that whatever 
external appearance of regard Tippu might, from the political necessity of 
the moment assume, his temper and spirit of Asiatic policy vvere too well 
known to have a doubt remaining, that so far from continuing him in the 
same power and authority which he enjoyed during the lifetime of his father 
Hyder, he would, on the contrary, proceed against him with rigour and cruelty. 

I enforced my arguments with all the power I had : they were supported 

by the acknowledged character for generosity of the English, and still more by 
Hyat’s apprehensions of Tippoo ; and they had their effect. That very night 
he authorized me to go to the British General, and though he would not 
commit himself by sending proposals in writing, he consented to receive them 
from the General.’' Capt. Campbell says in another place, When I 
delivered the cowl to the Jemadar (Hyat) he read it and seemed pleased, but 
talked of four or five days to consider of an answer, and seemed to be 
wavering in his mind, and labouring under the alternate impulses of opposite 
motives and contradictory passions.” 

Colonel Wilks who published his second volume of the History of Mysore 
in 1817 makes a passing note of this eventful incident in these words : — 
Captain Donald Campbell, a prisoner in irons, was released on the preced- 
ing day and sent to General Mathews to propose terms which were to deliver 
the fort and country, and to remain under the English as he was under the 
Navab (Hyder) to which conditions General Mathews immediately assented.” 

Colonel Wilks was not unaware of the defection of Ayaz, for he says 
later onty' We shall close the subject wath observing with reference to the 
countless treasures supposed to be found in Bednore that, Tippoo Sultan, 
in narrating with the utmost bitterness the defection of Ayaz, states that 
he carried along with him a large property in cash and valuables.” 

The earliest reference to the treatment of the prisoners by Tippoo 
Sultan is found in a book entitled The Life of Hyder Ali ” published in 
1786 in London by Francis Robson, ‘ late Capt. in the forces of the East 
India Company ’. This author published this book in order, among other 
things, ‘ to confute misrepresentations, etc., ’ made in a book published by 
one M.M.L.D.T., General of ten thousand men in the Mogul Empire, etc. 
He says :■ — ^ . 

“ Side Saib (Syed Saib), one of Tippoo’s generals, advanced and told 
Colonel Braithwaite that the lives of his party should be saved, and what- 
ever of their baggage that could be preserved from the geperal plunder, should 
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be restored to them As soon as the confusion was a little subsided, 

Tippoo Saib ordered all the English officers to be brought to him when after 
examining them, they were sent into the village, accompanied by one of his 
French surgeons to dress those that w'ere wounded. 

The next morning Tippoo sent them a few pieces of fine Calico cloth, to 
make them clothes; also four pieces of a coarser sort for bandages for their 
wounds ; likewise thirty pagodas, with further assurance, that the}- should 
have whatever they wanted.” 18-2-1782. 

Of the siege of Bednore . — “ On the 5 th May 1783, all our servants were 
taken away except one to each officer. On the 6th the subaltern officers 
belonging to Anantapore were brought prisoners to the barracks in irons. 
The same day Dr. Carmichael of the Bombay establishment was sent for by 
the Nawab to visit Brigadier-General Mathews. In the evening the Nawab 
was so generous as to send us a present of thirty-five small fowls and a few 
salt-fish to be divided among upwards of eighty officers. 

Messrs. Gordon and Brunton had formerly been confined at Seringapatam, 
where they were treated tolerably well, and for the first six months were not 
in irons ; about twenty months before our arrival at Chittledroog, they were 
removed to that fort, where they were at first treated remarkably well, having 
meat and liquor daily served out to them, exclusive of their allowance of rice 
and pice, and were besides supplied with a plentiful bazaar. The capture of 
Bednore caused some alteration in their treatment for the worse ; but nothing 
very material took place, till those gentlemen were detected in a correspon- 
dence with Lord Macartney, Governor of Madras, and in endeavouring to send 
a letter to us. In consequence of this discovery, they were confined by 
themselves in a very small dark room, the door of which was only suffered 
to remain open one hour in the daj'.” 

It may be observed that the prison-house in which Capt. Baird was con- 
fined, was not the type of a modern day prison, nor was it a dungeon with all 
the horror of darkness enveloping it. The prisoners confined in the hill-forts 
of Mysore were released by the treaty of Mangalore, and they were taken 
charge of by Mr. Sadlier, the Commissioner, who did not complain of cruelty 
to them. 

“ On the 8th April 1784, they were overtaken by Mr. Sadlier (a Council- 
lor at Madras and one of the Commissioners) at Sira. This gentleman was 
requested by one of our officers to use his endeavour with the Bukshy to get 
all the men taken out of irons, replied thus “ The situation the troops 
were then in was the best and securest method of marching them.” 

Sir David Baird’s biographer offers the following tribute to Tippoo 
■“ During the first day’s march Tippoo came up in his palanquin to Colonel 
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Baillie, and spoke to him in the handsomest manner, complimenting liim upon 
his gallantry, and bidding him keep up his spirits, as his defeat was attributed 
only to the uhcertain fortune of war. He also assured him that it was the 
intention of his father, Hyder All, to render him every assistance, and not to 
suffer him to want for anything during his captivity, and even went so far^ as 
to request Colonel Baillie, if he found at any time any cause for complaint, 
to send to him, promising to see the grievance, whatever it might be, ptoperly 
adjusted.” 

Major Dirom, whom Col. Kirkpatrick calls as a judicious and inteiestiug 
narrator”, has the following appreciation of Tippoo’s treatment of Lt. Nash 
and Lt. Chalmers, who were released on the appearance of Lord Coriuvallis 

at the gates of Seringapatam in 1792 : — 

'‘On the evening of the 8th February 1792, Tippoo sent for these 
officers. They found him sitting under the fly of a small tent pitched on the 
south glacis of the fort, apparently much dejected, very plainly dressed, and 
with only a few attendants. After giving them the welcome tidings of their 
intended release, he asked Lt. Chalmers, whether he was not related to Lord 

Cornwallis and an officer of considerable rank in the army Lts. 

Chalmers and Nash, although detained contrary to the rules of war, had not 
been ill-treated in their confinement. Their baggage and servants were 
allowed them ; they bad a good house, and were not put in irons in the cruel 
manner in which Tippoo used to treat his prisoners.” 

Major Dirom notices the system of cruelty that prevailed in those days 
and records an explanation of the Vakeels of Tippoo Sultan in this manner 
“ This system of cruelty which continued to brand the conduct of Tippoo’s 
Government was exemplified in another instance ; ten of the followers of the 
Bombay troops were taken the day that army fell back to Caniarnbaddy, and 
now came into camp, each mutilated of a hand. They said a Chuhdar, with 
a silver stick, one of the Sultan’s messengers of justice had taken them from 
the place where they were confined to the public bazaar, where their 
hands were cut off after which they were dismissed. They were shown 
to the Vakeels, who after enquiring, said they were caught plundering, but 
had been punished without the Sultan’s knowledge. The Vakeels gave the 
same answer oil being asked with respect to the treatment of our prisoners, 
and said tha.t the Sultan had never authorized any such severity and could 
not enquire into all the details of his Government.” 

Here is probably a solution to the problem whether all the blood that 
was shed could be attributed to Tippoo Sultan. Sir David Baird, aggrieved 
though he was, as nobody else was, had the magnanimity and chivalry of a 
British gentleman of whom his biographer writes;— “'b\s the troops were now 
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Sultan to make further resistance, General Baird sent forward Major Allan to 
offer protection to all persons, Tippoo himself included (for General Baird did 
not believe the story of the murder of the English Soldiers, knowing the 
mendacity of the natives, who may be interested in doing mischief).” 

The following remarks are offered as a foot-note to the opinion 
held by General Baird by his biographer : — " Although General Baird 
could not bring himself to credii this report, it eventually proved to be 
true. Capt. William Macleod who conducted what in Indian phraseology 
is called the intelligence department of Government subsequently made an 
official report upon the subject to General Harris. 

Eight of those who suffered death w ere men belonging to the 33rd who had 
lost their way on the night of the Sultan Petta Tope affair, a fact asceitained 
by Colonel Wellesley, who sent some of the officers of the regiment, by whom 
the body of one of the men was identified, a peon haying undertaken to show 
where the European prisoners were buried. These unfortunate captives, it 
seems, were murdered at night, in parties of three at a time -the mode of 
killing them was by twisting their heads, while their bodies were held fast, 
and thus breaking their necks. It seems therefore not improbable that much 
of the desperation of Tippoo \vhich has been dignified into heroism arose from 
the consciousness of w-hat he himself deserved, should he fall into the hands 
of his enemies.” 

The charge of desperation appears exaggerated. 

In the ^‘Narrative Sketches of the Conquest of Mysore,” a book publish- 
ed at Lyceum Strand in 1800, by an anonymous writer, who says that ‘"many 
particulars of these sketches are personal communications from gentlemen 
who w’ere actors in the scenes described”, the following passage occurs: 

When it was reported to him that our parallels and approaches were 
unusually crowded with Europeans, he did not express the least apprehension, 
or take any other precaution, than by desiring the messenger to return to the 
west face with orders to Meer Goffar with the troops near the breach to keep 
a strict guard. This order was not, however, closely attended to, for during 
the Sultan’s absence leave was given for more than two-thirds of the people 
on duty to eat their rice, which had been dressed for them at some distance 
within the works ; and this circumstance exactly falling in with the calcula- 
tions of our general in deciding upon the hour of attack, materially contributed 
to its success, for none of the troops thus absent had returned to their quarters 

till it was too late The Sultan was so infatuated as not to entertain an 

apprehension of the catastrophe which befell him : he consideied himself as in 
a state of perfect security in his capital, \Yhere he retained all his family and 
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treasures, instead of sending them off to remote strongholds, where Aey 
mi"ht at least have been reserved from a victorious enemy. His principal 
peile and all the inhabitants possessed the same confidence, so that no pre- 
paration had been made for concealment or flight. 

A o-reat volume of incorrect ideas, mainly due to want of accurate know- 
ledge, hL spread about Tippoo Sultan. For example, one writer says that the 
prisoners were killed by the poison of the milk of the cocoanut juice ; another 
says that the Raja of Mysore was carrying on the profession of a pottei at the 
fall of Seringapatam when he was raised to the throne: yet another^ says that 
Tippoo, in a fit of desperatiqn, might have ordered the murder of British pri- 
soners before his fall. That these are unfounded are clear from the foregoing 
account. It will be useful to remember the times svhen India was thrown 
into a number of petty states and principalities, ruled by tyrants whose might 
only was right, but who never tried to consolidate what they acquired by con- 
quest and who incessantly depended for the stability of their position upon 
the strength of their arms. This was not peculiar to India alone but was a 
common feature of the period. The love of personal security of the mon- 
arch waived all considerations of justice and humanity whenever tliat secur- 
ity rvas threatened either by’ local or outside influence. Jsot tli.it lippoo 
must be exonerated from the blame of being acruel Sultan, but that bis cruelty, 
if any’, arose out of circumstances and the necessity’ of the houi which 
influenced him to a greater or less degree. He might have been a kind ruler, 
and a more circumspect ally^, if his fanaticism and lage foi conquest had left 
him free to walk in that path but the fates seemed to have decided otherwise 
and his fall was the inevitable consequence of his own acts. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

A wise personage has stated that a man is a cut diamond of many facets and 
that he has to polish every one of them by well-regulated thoughts, emotions 
and acts. 

To attain the first, one may bear in mind the dictum of “plain living 
and high thinking” and live a life of simplicity regulated by lofty thoughts 
and high emotions. 

Human actions are to be controlled and guided by high moral ideals and 
then only can we have human beings attaining perfection in this direction. 

But as regards Bhakti or devotion an aspect in human evolution one 
cannot say too much even if he exhausts his whole stock in the attempt. 

It has been laid down by the wise sages of old that the surest, easiest 
and swiftest way to union with God to part no more is the way of Bhakti or 
devotion to absolute absorption in the object of devotion. It is said that 
a true or devotee forgets eveiy thing but the object of his love and 

remains absorbed and merged in it for infinite length of time. 

“ Rome was not built in a day ” is a saying every school boy knows. 
So it is plain that nothing can be attained by a single leap or bound at least 
by average human beings. So it is absolutely necessary to provide them with 
steps to lead them on to perfection. With this aspect of the problem in view 
certain great sages, instead of quietly merging themselves in the supreme 
being of infinite bliss, came into the midst of ordinary men and women and 
set them examples in true Bhakti by their unparalleled devotion to the 
objects of their love. 

Convinced of the fact that a repeated study of the lives of Bhaktas 
would draw out of the readers the latent Bhakti and make it grow and grow 
till the requisite limit is reached to merge in the one infinite bliss, the lives 
of most of the SOUTH Indian Saints are sketched in the ensuing chapters, 
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Kalikkama Nayanar. 

( Be moderate in your deep.) 

In a place called Tirupperumangalam in the Chola kingdom there lived 
a Vellala named Kalikkama Nayanar. He was the hereditary c.omniander-in- 
chief of the royal army and a loyal devotee of Iswara to boot. The famous 
saint Siindaramiirti Nayanar had sent his Iswara as a mediator between him 
and his Paravai3air when they had differences ; and when Kalikkama Na^-anar 
heard of it he condemned his action as quite anbecoming in strong terms. 
Such a one prompted by and coming under the influence of the love for a 
woman did not deserve to be a devotee of Siva he used to say. 

This news reaching the ears of Sundaramurti Nayanar made him 
appeal to Iswara who thereupon desired to make the two devotees fast 
friends and therefore made Kalikkama Nayanar suffer vmbearable pain in the 
stomach. 

While he was writhing in agony, Iswara approached him and said that 
the pain wmuld disappear only by the treatment of Siindara Marti, 

As Kalikkama Nayanar would have no such help and perish if need be 
from the pain, Iswara approached Sundara and sent liim to cure his rival 
devotee. 

When Kalikkama Nayanar heard of the approach of his hated rival, he 
thought that it would be better to perish at his own hands rather than be 
cured by him. He therefore took* a sharp knife, cut open his abdomen 
and died. 

His wife and others of his relatives also were about to |)ut an end to 
their existence when they were told that Sundara had arrived at the gates. 
Without informing him of the action of Kalikkama Nayanar they brought 
him inside. When he asked them as to where his friend he came in search 
of was, they pointed out Kalikkama Nayanar’s corpse and said that he was 
all right and was sleeping soundly. 

When Sundara approached him and saw that he had perished at his 
own hands, he too tried to put an end to his life when Siva appeared then 
and caught hold of his uplifted hand. 

Kalikkama Nayanar was restored to life by Siva who thereupon saluted 
Sundara. The two then became great friends and visited several religious 
centres in company. 

Returning to his place after taking leave of Sundara, Kalikkama Nayanar 
devoted the rest of his days in attending to the repairs of the temple at 
Tiruppuhgur and feeding of the devotees of Siva and after death reached the 
abode of eternal bliss. 
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Appoothyadigal Nayanar. 

( Do 7iot utter words of deceit.) 

Once there lived in a place called Tihgalur in the Chola Kingdom a 
Brahmin devotee of Iswara named Appoothy Nayanar, An admirer of the 
head and heart of the devotee Tirunavukkarasii Nayanar, he gave his worthy 
name to his children, cattle and utensils also. He conducted many charities 
in his name and several indeed were the rest-houses built in his honour. 

The weary travellers resting in them had cool drinks and light refresh- 
ments supplied to them in the name of the saint Tirunavukkarasii Nayanar, 

On one occasion the saint himself, in whose name and honour the several 
deeds of charity were being done, visited a rest-house and was surprised to 
see it running in his name. 

He hailed a passer by and learned from him about the several other 
charities and philanthropic institutions running in his name. He desired to 
meet the donor and ascertain from him the motive with which he was doing 
such things. 

Finding out his residence, he approached the same, and, as a devotee of 
Siva, he received a warm welcome at the hands of our Appoothy. 

Without disclosing his identity Tiriinaviikkarasu asked him as to why he 
was running the charities not in his name, but in the name of another. 

Appootliy in repl}^ eulogised the merits of Tirunavukkarasii and express- 
ed liis surprise at the ignorance of a devotee of Siva like him about the same. 

When he asked him subsequently as to who he was, Tirunavukkarasu 
disclosed his identity and explained to him at length about his temporary 
adherence to the faith of Samanas and the resultant ailment cured subse- 
quently by his return to the true faith. 

Feeling great delight in each others’ company, the two devotees of Iswara 
spent many a happy hour discussing questions on BhaktL 

One day Appoothy Nayanar had made arrangements to feed Tirunavuk- 
karasu in ‘his house. When the meals were ready, Appoothy sent his eldest 
son to bring a leaf from his garden. There a serpent stung him, but the lad, 
the true and worthy son of a true and worthy devotee of Iswara, hastened 
inside with the leaf and after handing it to his mother fell down and died. 

The death of her son did not grieve the lady in the least. What affected 
her most was that Tirunliviikkarasuwvould not take the meals prepared if he 
came to know of it. 

So she kept the corpse concealed in a corner of the house and invited 
Tirunavukkarasu for meals as if nothing had happened. 

Tirunaviikkarasu however felt that everything was not all right. As all 
the members of the family .were to be seated together for ixieals, he enquired 
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as to who Appoothy’s eldest son was and desired him to come before him to 
receive his blessings first. Appoothy’s wife could not avoid giving out the 
truth, and she explained how her eldest born was a corpse in a corner of 
the house there. 

Having rebuked her mildly, he proceeded forthwith to the Siva temple 
in the place. There placing the corpse of the lad before the deity, he prayed 
to Iswara fervently, and, as a result of his prayer, the lad came back to life 
and saluted Tirunavukkarasu and his parents ! 

They all then returned to their house and sat to enjoy a hearty dinner. 

Kadavrakon Nayanar. 

( Do your actions with a will.) 

In the place called Conjeevaram in the country of Toridamans there 
was born in the dynasty of the Pallavas a true devotee of Tswara named 
Ayyadigal Kadavarkon Nayanar. He desired very much that all creatures should 
be made both here and hereafter and reach in the end the region of eternal 
bliss. He also wished to subdue the other countries to turn those following 
the false faith on the path of true faith which was being followed by only the 
true devotees of Tswara, Many kings came under his sway, accepting him as 
their suzerain lord and king. A few years of administration of the kingdom 
made him think the position to be the source of bliss not unalloyed and con- 
sequently to renounce it in favour of his son and to betake himself to a life 
of pilgrimage to famous religious centres to worship Tswara and gain merit. 

He visited the famous temples like Chidambaram, etc., causing repairs to 
them and serving Siva’s devotees whenever and wherever he met them. In each 
place he visited he sang the glory of Tswara in verse. After years of pure and 
religious life he was gathered by Tswara to the region of his Bhaktas to enjoy 
eternal bliss there. 

Poosalar Nayanar. 

f Do not fall from the stage gained.) 

Once there lived in a Tiruninravur, in the country of the Tondamans, 
a Brahmin devotee of Tswara named Poosalar Nayanar. He was serving the 
devotees of Siva to the best of his abilities and was furnishing them with 
everything they stood in need of. 

Once he desired to have a temple erected for Siva. He went through 
the length and breadth of the land in search of wealth for the purpose; but to 
no purpose. He at last made up his mind to build one in his mind since he 
could not erect one in this physical and tangible world. 

Having gathered the necessary materials mentally, he engaged a large 
number of artizans, masons, workmen and so on with the aid of that wonder- 
ful sense, only on an auspicious day and hour. His mental edifice was finished 
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to his entire satisfaction and he had resolved to instal his deity in the proper 
place in the temple on the ensuing daj^ 

Meanwhile one Kadavarayar had erected a grand temple at Conjeevaram 
spending vast wealth and he also had arranged for the installation of the deity 
with the proper rites and ceremonies on the very day fixed by our Poosalar 
Nayanar. 

God- Siva appeared to Kadavarayar in his dream and told him to post- 
pone his installation ceremony of the deity in the temple at Conjeevaram 
since he had to be present in the temple built at Tirunindravur by his devotee 
Poosalar on the day he had selected. 

Filled with astonishment, Kadavarayar made a journey to where Poosalar 
Nayanar lived, to see the wonderful temple built by him for Tswara. 

Arriving at Tiruninravqr he looked for the temple everywhere in vain. 
Questioned as to who Poosalar was and where he lived he was told that he 
was a Brahmin devotee with no fixed place to live in. 

Going to him, Kadavara3mr prostrated before him and asked him as to 
where his temple was. When he, opening wide his eyes with astonishment, 
told him of his mental edifice, Kadavarayar felt the force of his devotion 
before which his, he thought, paled into insignificance. 

We need not add that Poosalar installed the deity in his mental temple 
at the proper time and was blessed by .Siva with his presence. 

Tirugyanasambandamurthi Nayanar and his followerSa 
( Do not forget charity,) 

Once there lived in Shiyali a Brahmin named Sivapadhahridayar. He 
had a wife named Bhagavatiyar and they were both devotees of Siva. He 
desired to have a son who would put down the false faiths that had taken 
root in the land and substantiate the true faith. To gain his desire, he 
prayed fervently to Tswara who, in response to his prayers, granted him a son 
who was named Tirugyanasambandar. 

Brought up tenderly the child grew into an attractive and intelligent one 
* often crying without any visible cause. 

One day it accompanied its father when he went to the tank to bathe. Left 
on the banks it began to cry for its father and mother, to wit Siva and Uma; 
since it was really a soul born as such being sent by Tswara in whom he abode. 

Even as a mother who would hasten to nurse her hungry child, Uma 
under directions from Siva hastened to nurse the child crying on the banks of 
the tank in which Sivapadhahridayar was bathing. 

When Sivapadha came out of the water on the bank, he saw milk in the 
mouth of his child and thought that some untouchable might have nursed it 
^nd fe Itangry at it for having allowed it ! 
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When threatened to be punished if it did not instantly point out the 
person who nursed it, the child pointed out Siva and Parvati, on then- bull in 
the sky and said in metre that it was they who nourished him. 

Sivapadha first and the others afterwards, when they heaid of the same, 
were filled with astonishment at this marvellous phenomenon brought about 

by the boy devotee. , u i • u 

From that day forward the glory of Tswara shone through him. He pa- 

formed miracles after miracles. His contemporaries Tiruneelanakka Nayanar, 
Muruha Nayanar, Siruttondar, Appar and others visited him and bore 

his company. , . . . , r , . 

The then Pandyan king was a follower of the faith of the Samaiia>^ but 

his wife Mangayankarasi aided by prime-minister Kulacherai Nayanar was a 

devotee of Iswara. These wanted to destroy the faith of the Samanas and 
re-establish the true faith of the followers of Tswara through the help of 

Tirugyanasambandar. 

to set the skill of the Samanas against that of our Tirugyanasambandar, 
Lord Siva caused the Pandyan king to suffer from a burning sensation all 
over his body. This was also partly to make him suffer for the attempt of 
the Samanas to destroy Tirugyanasambandar by fire. 

On the advice of Mangayarkarasiyar the king promised to stick to the 
faith of the side that could cure him of bis ailment. 

The Samanas tried their magical arts but the king’s malady grew worse 
and he had to receive the help from the other side, namely Tirugyanasamban- 
dar, who was able to effect his cure. 

The king put the parties to further tests to find out the true faith and 
the Samanas failed to stand them, while Gnanasambandar took out of fire 
a piece previously consumed by it while the Samana chiefs were not able 
to do any such thing ! Further a Cudjon leaf bearing words of potence from 
the Samanas when thrown into a river was carried away by the current 
while a similar one thrown into the same stream by Tirugyanasambandar 
went up the stream clearing its waters ! 

Convinced beyond doubt that the Samana’ s faith was not the true faith, 
the Pandyan king embraced the faith of Siva’s devotees to the intense 
delight of his wife and his prime-minister Kulacherai Nayanar. 

Shortly afterwards our Gyanasambandar married and with his wife, relat- 
ives and all those who graced the marriage occasion entered the temple and 
was absorbed in the body of Iswara to lead the life oi eternal bliss. 

On the gopura of the Adhipuriswara temple, Tiruvorriyur (Chinglepu 
district), right of entrance, is a record of Vijayagandagopaladeva, 15th year 
(2nd Septr., 1264) for feeding in the Tirtigyanasambhandar Uatha at this place, 
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• Tiruneeiakantayalpa Nayanar. 

( Grow paddy to be independent.) 

Once there lived in Erukkathampadi in the Chola kingdom a devotee of 
Siva named Tiruneeiakantayalpa _ Nayanar. He used to sing to the tune of 
musical instiuments the glory of Iswara in all the temples he visited 

Having visited all the temples in the Chola country, he went to Madura 
in the Pandyan kingdom to sing the praise of the deity there; when his 
songs of praise were finished our Nayanar was taking rest. The Lity filled 

vyith delight at the exquisite melody of the devotee coupled with deep’ devo- 
tion towdicls Him, appealed to all his other devotees in their dreams and 
directed them to bring him to his presence on the next day. 

When the devotees in a body approached him and” told him of Siva’s 
directions he hastened with them to the temple there, and again sang in praise 
of his Lord Siva. 

A voice was heard from space giving directions to give our Nayanar a 
golden seat which was duly obeyed ! Seated on that seat of distinction, he 
sang and sang about Siva and His glory. 

Departing ftom Madura, he visited many other sacred temples and at 
last reached Tiruvarur. There a special entrance into the temple was created 
foi him in the noi th by God and having entered the temple through it, he 
praised in melody the glories of Tswara ! 

Aftei having spent a pretty long time there, he went to Shiyali to meet 
his teacher Tirugnanasambandamurthi. Having worshipped him ” he never 
parted from him but enjoyed the rare privilege of singing his master’s songs to 
the tune of his stringed instruments. 

Finally he gave up his earthly elements at a place called Tirunallur- 
Perunianam and reached the feet of Siva. 

Tiruneelanakka Nayanar 

( Do not commit despicable acts.) 

Once there lived in a place called Sathamahgai a Brahmin named 
Tiruneelanakka Nayanar who was a devotee of Siva and an admirer of other 
devotees like himself. He considered it his duty to entertain the devotees of 
Siva. That was worth living for and worth dying for he used to maintain. 

One day he went into the village temple to worship Iswara there and 
his wife also went with him carrying the materials for worship. When they 
were in front of the deity, the lady noti(;;ed a spider crawling over it To 
remove it from the dearly loved object, she blew over it with her breath. 

Not understanding the depth of love which prompted his wife to do such 
a thing, Tiruneelanakka Nayanar found fault with her for having polluted the 
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sacred image with her breath. Not satisfied with mere scolding, he said that 
he had given her up and would have nothing in future with her. 

After her husband’s departure from the temple in high displeasure, his 
wife did not dare to go back to her house but slept in a corner of the 
temple itself. 

While Tiruneelanakka Nayanar was sleeping in his house, Siva appeared 
before him in his dream and showed him his whole body which was full of 
eruptions except for the portion from which the spider was driven away by 
his wife’s breath ! 

Hearing from Lord Siva Himself of the deep devotion of his wife towards 
Him and H’is grace unbounded for her our Nayanar was filled with joy. 
Early in the morning he hastened to the temple and after worshipping 
the deity returned home with his wife. 

Shortly after, he met Gyanasambandamiirti Nayanar who sang praising 
Tiruneelanakka Nayanar and his devotion to Iswara. 

When Tiruneelanakka Nayanar, full of love and gratitude for Sambanda- 
murti, desired to accompany him in his religious tour, he did not permit it. 
Staying at Tiruvanir in obedience to Sambandamurti’s order, he was worship- 
ping his sacred ieet mentally which act raised him eventually to the regions 
of eternal bliss. 

Kungiliakkalaya Nayanar. 

f Do not sell grain at a heavy price.) 

Once there lived in Tirukkadayfir in the Chola kingdom a Brahmin devotee 
of Iswara named Kalayar. He was in the habit of burning incense before Iswara 
in the temple of the place every da}/. Sometime after, he was afflicted with 
poverty ; and yet he did not give up this practice but was burning the incense 
daily as usual getting the money necessary by disposing of everything he had. 

When everything he had was disposed of, his children and others 
depending on him for their livelihood could not get food. On one occasion 
they all had to starve for two days together and that made our Kalayar’s 
wife part with her marriage-string to buy the wherewithal to keep their bodies 
and souls together. With the gold string in his possession Kalayar was going 
to the bazaar to buy foodstuffs in exchange for it when he saw a bag of incense 
kept exposed in a shop. Powerless to resist the desire to buy that instead 
of the foodstuff, he exchanged the same for the gold string, and instead of 
returning to his house went straight to the temple and burnt the incense 
there thrilling with pleasure. 

Having waited for a sufficiently long time expecting the return of her 
husband loaded with foodstuffs, the poor woman and her sons and relatives 
went to sleep away their hunger and weariness. 
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When they awoke refreshed next, morning they found to their intense 
astonishment wealth and plenty everywhere in the house 1 ‘ The miracle 
thus brought about by Tswara would be clear to our readers. 

Kalayar himself was directed by Siva in his dream to hasten home and 
lead the life of luxury and ease for evermore. 

Sometime after, coming to know that the Lihgam at Tiruppanandal 
was in a leaning posture and that all attempts made by the king of the 
country to set the same erect had proved ineffectual, Kala^mr went thither 
and by virtue of his intense devotion succeeded in effecting what the king was 
unable to do ! We have in the temple at Tiruppanandal model figures of 
this devotee along with his wife and son. 

Having returned to Tirukkadayur he spent the last days of his life there. 
After having entertained the saints Sambandar and Tirunavukkarasu and 
obtained their blessing, he eventually reached the sacred feet of Iswara, 

On the north wall of the first prakara of the Arunajateswara temple at 
Tiruppanandal (Tanjore district), is an inscription which records a gift of land 
for offerings to the images of Tirukkadayur Kimgiliyakkalaya Nayaiiar, who 
is said to have turned the face of the deity to its normal position from which 
it had previously been diverted by tbe Lord s desiie to save ffataki s shame, 
and other Saiva devotees in the temple at Tiruppanandal ! 

Kulachirai Nayanar. 

( Do not walk hi unapproved path,) 

In a place called Manamerkudi in the country of Pandyan (now in 
the Tanjore district), there lived a devotee of Tswara by name Kulachirai. It 
mattered not for him whether one was high born or low born, good or bad. 
If he but put on the marks of a Siva’s devotee or sang verses in his praise he 
was sure to be welcomed by him. The devotees going to him either singly 
or in company were received with great reverence and looked after. During 
his lifetime, many a devotee was fed and clothed and in other ways also 

^^he one delight of this Xulachirai Nayanar was the contemplation of 


the glory of Iswara. _ _ , 

He was the prime-minister of the Pandyan K,ng_ Neduma ar and the 
queen Jdahgayarkarasiray who was also a devotee of Iswara had, on various 
occasions, the earnest co-operation of this- saintly being in most of her 

hatd-to undermine fhe then tapidly spreading Sammia faith 
and'-m .estabKshing on a firm basis the true faith. of Siva!s, followers, through- 
ouf-the kn-gth.-and breadth of the . P^niyan Kingdom, tins, connectira 
the blessings -Of :Tirugyaaasambandar who, after having defeated 



the Santanas had them impaled to serve as a warning to all the followers 
of the false faith. 

His deep devotion to Siva and his devotees and his earnest work in the 
cause of the religion of Siva procured him Siva’s grace and blessings. Having 
lived a life of real service to Tswara and his followers, he reached the realms 
of bliss eternal and was assigned a place there with the other Bhaktas. 

Mangayarkarasiyan 
( Indtilge not tn the play over water,) 

The name of this female devotee and some of her doings have been 
touched upon when detailing the life of Neduniara Nayanar in a previous 
chapter. She was the daughter of king Chola and the wife of the famous 
saint Nedumara Na}aiiar. Her teacher Sambandar had sung in praise of her 
zeal and devotion to Tswara at Tiruvarur. Having done her best for the 
spread of the true faith of the followers of Siva, with the aid of her husband 
in the Pandyan Kingdom, and after having cut the religion of the Samanas 
(Jainas) at its roots, she had attained salvation. 

Nedumara Nayanar. 

Lei there be no weakness in your speech.) 

In Madura, the capital city of the Pandyan line of Kings, there lived one 
by name Kan-Pand}^!!. Coming under the influence of the Samanas (Jainas) 
he embraced Jainism. A born hunchback he was nicknamed Kun-Pandxan 
meaning the Pandyan hunchback. On account of his extreme good fortune 
he had for his wife Mahgayarkarasi, the daughter of the King Chola, and for 
his minister Kulachirai Nayanar whose life has been sketched before. 

At the lequest of these two, Sambanda Murthi, the famous devotee 
of Isvvara, visited him, touched him with his holy hand and srne<ared the sacred 
ashes over him at which his hump on the back disappeared ! From this 
incident and ever afterwards he was given the name of Nedumara Nayanar. 

He fought bravely with the Kings from the north, who attacked him in 
the battlefields at Tinnevelly, and won a great victory over them. Having 
renounced the Samana faith, which he was convinced was not the true faith, 
he embraced the true faith of the devotees of Tswara. After a pretty long 
reign, duiing which he did much to spread the new faith he had embraced, 
he was gathered to the abode of the true Bhaktas of, Tswara., 

Gananatha Nayanar. 

(Stop MOi good CKtims fearing bodily .pain,) 

There lived in former days in Shiyali a Brahman devotee of Iswara 
named Gananathar. ^ Ho was in the habit of londeri-rig-oerviGo devotees 
ot lswara and worshipping the posidmg. Qod of the ^ wopkj 
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influence others and make them open flower gardens to be of use for making 
garlands for Tswara to wear. Many were induced to open rest houses for 
Siva’s devotees who were also given free food and clothing. Arraogemeiits 
were also made to light in the temples innii nerable lamps which act was 
considered to be specially pleasing and acceptable to Siva. 

Ever ready to do service to Siva’s devotees, he not only revered the 
devotees but also induced many to become devotees of iswara like himself. 

His admiration for Sambandar and his devotion to Tswara was so great 
that he became his ardent worshipper. In course of time, the merit acquired 
by him in the service of Iswara grew strong enough to uplift him to higher 
regions to enjoy eternal bliss there. 

Ilayankudimarar. 

f Cease no/ to exert 7inth a will.) 

In a place called Ila^mnkudi there lived an agriculturist, Maranar by name, 
belonging to the Vellala caste. He was a deep devotee of Siva and had 
pledged to feed to the best of his ability other devotees of Tswara whom he 
might meet. 

Many were fed and clothed while he was in affluent circumstances with 
the fullest help from his wife in his laudable undertaking. 

Desiring not only to subject the couple to a test but also to proclaim to 
the world the strength of their will in this direction, Siva slowly but surely 
brought about the loss of everything that Maranar stood possessed of. 

Selling this to meet the expenses of one day and selling that to meet 
the expenses of another day our Nayanar lost almost all of his property and 
yet he did not give up feeding any devotee of Siva whom he could meet. 

One day it was raining heavily and he could not go out of his hut. 
As there was nothing inside the house to satisfy the hunger, the couple had 
made up their minds to remain foodless. After the night had fallen, feeling 
thoroughly tired out with hunger, they bolted the entrance door to their hut 
and were about to retire for the night— if lying on the floor may be called by 
that dignified expression — when a tap was heard from outside. Hastening to 
the door, our Nayanar quickly withdrew the bolt and opened it. When 
he saw a devotee of Siva — who was none but Siva himself in disguise- 
standing outside drenched to the skin and shivering with cold and hunger, 
he was deeply moved. Having taken him inside, he managed to make him 
.as comfortable as his poor circumstances would permit him. 

When he found that his guest was very hungry, he did not know what 
to do. ; There was nothing in the house and getting help from others was 
out of the question." There was only one cpqrse left to ptocure food for the 
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poor devotee of Tswara and that was to gather the grain that had been sown 
in his field that morning and make the best use of it possible, and he did that. 

Going to the field, he found it knee deep in water. Gathering in the 
basket he had brought the paddy floating on the water, he hastened home 
and handed it to his wife to prepare food with it. 

A portion of the hut provided them with the materials to kindle a fire 
and ere long the grain was fried and turned into rice which was soon cooked. 
A few greens from the backyard skilfully managed furnished a side-dish for 
the rice. 

When the poor meal was ready, the devotee was roused from his seem- 
ing slumber and requested to partake of the meal when lo ! the couple found 
in the place of the devotee Lord Siva Himself in his wonderful effulgence 
and glory ! 

Having blessed them and after having promised them eternal bliss after 
death, Lord Siva disappeared into darkness again. 

Amarneethi Nayanar. 

( Ft^ea! oFiers before feeding yourself.) 

In a place called Pala^arai in the Chela Kingdom there lived a wealthy 
devotee of Iswara named Amaxiieethi belonging to the Vaisya community. 
His one delight consisted in finding out the needy devotees of Siva and 
relieving their wants. Many were the devotees fed and clothed by him. On 
one occasion at a place called Nalliir near Papanasam in the Tanjore district a 
sacred place for the worship of Siva, he had a choultry built wherein the 
devotees of Iswara were freely fed during the festival of the deity. 

One day Iswara, disguised as a Brahmin bachelor, with the necessary 
appendages came to that choultry. Amarneethi, with a similing countenance 
and filled with pleasure, welcomed him and requested him to partake of the 
dinner getting ready for the Brahmin devotees by specially engaged Brahmin 
cooks. 

The bachelor accepted the invitation but desired to have a bath in the 
Kaveri river first. So he entrusted one of the two towels he had with him to 
our Amarneethi Nayanar with special injunctions to take particular care of 
the same since it was not only very precious but also was dry to be ready for 
use in case the one he had round his loins was wet on his return from the 
river after bath. Amarneethi kept the same in a particular place and was 
attending to his work till the bachelor returned. 

Soon after his return when Amarneethi requested the bachelor to come 
for meals he said that his loin cloth was wet and desired to have the dry one 
left with him. Amarneethi searched for if everywhere in vain. It had 
disappeared in a miraculous manner ! ■ 
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At a loss to know what to do, he came back to his guest and told him of 
the loss of the loin cloth left with him. Though he was ready to give any kind 
of cloth he might choose to ask in place of the one lost, the sham bachelor 
would not be pacified. He accused our Amarneethi of having purposely 
cheated him of his loin cloth under cover of one bestowing loin cloths on the 
devotees of Iswara. His pretence of such an action was only to get his loin 
cloth which he IcQew was priceless. 

What would Amarneethi do ? To pacify his guest, he promised to do 

whatever he asked him to do. . , x , , - 

The bachelor at last relented and consented to take in place ot the cloth 


cost, one that would be equal in weight to it. 

Questioned as to how the weight of the cloth lost was to be determined, 
the guest produced another he had with him and which he said was an exact 

replica of the lost one in every respect. , . , , i .4 a 

^ A scale was then produced and in one pan this cloth was placed and 

on the other another piece of loin cloth. Finding the cloth of his gues 
heavier, Amarneethi placed cloth after cloth to make the weight equal but 
to no purpose ! Then everything which Amarneethi possessed was thrown 
into the scale pan and yet the cloth belonging to the bachelor was found 


^^^'Then at last with the permission of the guest, Amarneethi, his wife and 
son stood on the scale pan praying to the Almighty that if they' were _ true m 
their devotion they must come out successful ; and then only weights on 
both the pans were found to be equal at which every one maivelled and beg 

^"relmXlTthf bachelor had disappeared and in his stead there stood 

wi,e a„d ... ..on ... .... 

might remain for ever in His presence on mount Kailas, He vanished from 
view and we need not add that His devotee also vanished with Him m com- 
pany with his wife and son as the scale began to soar high in the air to reac 

the abode of Siva in Kailas 1 

Eribhakta Nayanar. 

( Tread on the path of virtue.) 

Lon.^ ago when Karur wms the capital city of the Chola Kingdom, there 

.a. a of Lo.d Pasupa..«ava.a of ‘Htr 

j -a o. „ 
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was in the daily habit of weaving garlands of flowers to decorate the image of 

Pasupathiswara. 

0n6 day lie went out as usual and aftei liis daily bath caiteied the 
flower garden and filled his crib \¥ith the choicest flowers. Having suspended 
the basket at the end of his stick, he was walking briskly towards the temple 
to get the garlands ready in time to be used in decorating the deity. This 
happened on the last day of the Navaratri festival. 

The royal elephant was coming towards him and in a vicious mood it 
wrenched the basket of flovv’'ers from him and scatteied the contents about. 

Blazing wdth anger Sivakami Andar ran after the elephant with a view 
to take revenge on it ; but urged by the drivers it was too quick for him and 
soon was lost to the view. 

While he was bemoaning the mishap full of grief for having been 
deprived of the pleasure of decorating his deity with garlands of flowers on 
that dayEribhakta Nayanar chanced to go over there. 

Moved with pity at the distress of this staunch devotee of Tswara 
Eribhakta, the moment he came to know of the cause of his distress, 
drew out his weapon of chastisement and ran in pursuit of the state elephant. 

Overtaking it shortly, he fell upon it and caused severe wounds, Pr*ovoked 
by this unexpected attack the elephant turned round upon Eribhakta who 
however succeeded in cutting off its trunk which resulted in its death. Pie then 
killed the drivers also before his anger cooled down. 

Meanwhile the news of the destruction of the state elephant and its 
drivers was brought to the King Puhazhthunai wdio w’axing wrath advanced 
against the offender with a mighty army. 

Arriving at the place of occurrence he noticed only Eribhakta, contrary 
to his expectation of a mighty warrior, commanding a big army ! \¥hen he 
was told that Eribhakta was the offender, he was filled with apprehension 
and fear. He knew that he was a deep devotee of Siva and that he would not 
have killed the elephant unless it had deserved death. 

Thanking his stars that it w^as not worse than what it was and that his 
elephant hy having killed this devotee also had not made him a greater 
sinner, he dismounted from his horse and approached Plribhakta, Making a 
low obeisance to him, he begged his pardon and obtained from him 
particulars concerning the slaughter of the elephant and its drivers. 

When the charges against the elephant and its drivers were made known 
to him the King felt his sin so. much that he desired Eribhakta Nayanar to 
put him also to death handing him his. sword for the purpose. 

Fearing that the King in his then state of repentance might kill himself 

it from^yhini and praised hirp highl^^ his 
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conduct. Then feeling that he had offended a King, who was of such noble 
qualities and virtues, Eribhakta wanted to kill himself using the King’s sword 
to atone for the fault committed. But the King succeeded in preventing him 
from doing so. 

Then there came a voice from the sky which said that the scattering of the 
flowers by the elephant and the subsequent events were brought about 
by Tswara himself to show to the world the intense devotion towards him and 
his devotees of the tw’O saints — Eribhakta Nayanar and Sivakami Andar. 

By the grace of Siva the basket was found to be full of flowers and the 
elephant and its drivers were restored to life and activity ! 

Enadhi Nayanar. 

( Do not neglect the study of scriptures.) 

There lived in Yemamir in the Chola Kingdom a saint named Yenadhi 
Nayanar. He was a specialist in the art of fencing with swords and he 
devoted what he got by imparting that knowledge to others for the benefit of 
Siva’s devotees. 

There was in that place another master in the same art of fencing named 
Adhisooran and he too was following the profession, but his income was very 
poor when compared with that of his rival Yenadhi Nayanar. 

Filled with envy Adhisooran one day advanced against Yenadhi with a 
number of skilled fencers and Yenadhi’s disciples and relatives skilled in the 
use of the weapons of warfare mustered in strong numbers to give battle.' 

Then Adhisooran proposed that only the victor in the ensuing battle should 
be the instructor in that place in the art of fencing. Yenadhi Naj'anar consenting, 
xikase went forth from both sides to commence the battle. Adhisooran 
sustained defeat at the hands of 5; enadhi Naj'anar and fled from the field of 
battle. This defeat only rnade him .sullen and miserable and in the end he 
made up hi.s mind to kill Yenadhi by cunning. He sent word to him secretly 
and challenged him for single dom'bat with him at a retired spot. Yenadhi 
readily fell in with the scheme, preceded by his rival and was awaiting his 
arrival there. ■ ■ . ■ - ■ 

Meanwhile Adhisooran coming to know of the. fact that "V enadhi would 
not harm a . devotee o.f -Isw.ara assumed the, guise of such a one behind a 
coverlet to be dropped at the opportune moment and .advanced towards hinn 
When Yenadhi stepped forward to slay him at the right raornent, the coverlet 

was skilfully dropped by Adhisooran who. appeared ;before. him in the guise 

of a devotee of Siva. He-stayed,his band which’. was alssuTto Blay. tl^ ..man 
before him, buS he.-was h.imself skin, by -bis- ppponeBt, Be it also said here 
that Yenadhi, considering the fact that Adhisooran* by., the-, mpr* fact 
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gtssuiTiin^ the ^liise of ^ devotee of Sivs. ha.d actufiliv beconie such ti one, made 
a show of resisting his rival since he would, if he slew him unresisting, have 
become a sinner who had killed an unresisting rival. 

This unparalleled noble act of Yenadhi carried him to the lotus feet of his 

deity Iswara. 

Rudrapasupathi Nayanar. 

( Be care fid in choosing your friend.) 

in a place called Talayur in the Ch5la Kingdom, there lived a Brahmin 
devotee of Iswara named Pasupathi. With his mind always centred in the 
deity of his heart’s devotion and love, he was always in ecstasy the fruit of 
the selfless BhaMi or devotion to the ideal perfected being, called Iswara. 

To test the strength of his mind and to train it to remain fi.ved on the 
image of his Lord, he used to subject his body to hardships of diflerent kinds. 
His one desire was to make the mind chained as it w-as to God, deaf to 
external impacts like the bodily pains or the objects of attraction to the senses. 
He would be fain deaf to the ‘Bellow'ing of the wild elephants or the buzzing 
of the silver fire-fly’ as one has graphically put it. 

To gain the end in view, he in seasons of biting cold would remain for 
hours together plunged to neck in ice-cold water of tanks and rivers. 
His mind, accustomed as it was to ignore communications of discomfort 
from the body, would not feel anything at all but the feelings of ecstasy- 
resulting from its union with God it was contemplating incessantly. To help 
him in keeping the mind chained as it were to Iswara, he would, even when in 
water, be repeating the sacred incantation going by the name Rudratn 
delighted in by Iswara. 

This one-pointed devotion is said to have gained for our Pasupathi 
eternal bliss — the goal of all Mukthas or souls of liberated human beings. 

Kurruva Nayanar. 
f Do not rob others' property . ) 

In Tirukkalandaipathi there lived a devotee of Isw-ara named Kurruvar. 
He knew the right mode of pronouncing the paitchakshara or the word of five 
letters delighted in by Siva who bestowed on him vast wealth, a powerful 
army and unparalleled valour in- fighting. . 

• - He fought with- many kings and had won victories after victories. He had 
everything but the crown of a rulor and he determined to have even that. He 
approached ■the-DifeAtrd'cTS of Chidambaram and asked them, to crown him- a 
king. -■ They said: in -reply tb^t they would crown only : a descendant of thfe 
Chfila -dynasty hi' kinga^ . ■ .. L ...... . ' 
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Having appointed one among them to guard the crown, they proceeded 
to the kingdom of king Chera. 

Meanwhile, Kiirruvar fell asleep in deep dejection after having prayed 
fervently to Iswara that dances at the holy Chidambaram. 

Filled with pity at the deep dejection in which his devotee had fallen, 
Siva appeared before him in his dream and gave him his sandals. 

Having placed them on the throne in place of the ruler our Nayanar was 
carrying on the administration of the country. 

After having visited several places held sacred to Siva, he eventually 

reached the realms of eternal bliss. 


Seruthunai Nayanar. 

( Do not ill jure others.) 

At one time there lived in Tanjore city, under the sway of the 
Tondaman rulers, a Vellala devotee of Iswara named Siruthunai Nayanar, 
Once he came to the famous religious centre Tiruvarur and was for some time 
engaged in the services of Vanmeeka Nathar, the presiding deity of the temple 
there, and was executing repairs to that temple. ^ 

An ardent worshipper of Iswara, he one day noticed the queen of the 
royal devotee of Siva-Kalarchihga Nayanar inhaling the fragrance of a flower 
intended for the use of Siva. He grew angry at this act of hers since he 
considered it highly sacrilegious and taking out his knife cut off her nose. 

Having accumulated great merit by various acts of unselfish devotion 
he at last secured the holy feet of the Almighty. 


Kochchaigan Chola Nayanar. 

( Drink several literature deep.) 

Once there was a wild garden near a place called “Chandra Tirtham,” now 
a tank within the temple at Srirahgam, in the country of the Chola line of kings. 
In that garden, there was a Jamhu tree yielding white fruits of the species 

On one occasion, a Siva-Lingam had appeared on the surface of the 
earth in the shade of this tree. A white elephant had come to know of this, 
and was in the habit of tvorshipping it daily, bringing water .n 
bathing it and-bringing flowers from the trees arid plants for decomt.ng it 
Because of these doings of the elephant the place came to be known as 

“pider, living on the tree desiring to 

falling Lm the tree over the Lingam it loved dearly, wove a web over the 
same on a parlicnlat day. When the elephant noticed it, ,t brushed it aside 
with its trunk considering it to be an undesirable thing. _ 

The spider wove a web for the second tinae A^ that the first on^ 
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ra$ ■ destroyed by the elephant not wantonly but in a careless mood. - When 
■ found that even its second \vork was brushed aside, it grew angiy. It 
nanaged to. enter into its trunk and bite the elephant therefrom, and as a 
esnlt of its bite in the tender parts, the elephant died having dashed its trunk 
n the ground. • , 

The elephant reached the abode of Siva on account of the merit it had 
gained by the worship of the Lihgam while, the spider that had perished by 

;he last dying action of the elephant was born as child to the king and . queen 
of the Ghola kingdom named respectively Subadevan and Kamalavathi, who 
were worshipping Nataraja in the temple at Chidambaram for a long time. 

There was also a short history attached to the birth of the child. Wliile the 
queen was in labour pains, the astrologers had said tliat a few minutes’ dela}- 
in the birth of the child would make the child famous by the peculiar 
conjunction of the planets then. , 

The birth of the child was delayed a few minutes by force which resulted 
in the child being bdrn withr ed ej-es ! The queen seeing the child with red 
eyes said that her child was Sengannan and breathed her Inst. H'e was then 
given the name uttered by its dying mother namcl}- “ Seiigatinan ” or “ the one 
with red eyes.” 

This child grew on apace and at the proper age' remembered its past life 
as a spider. Having built many temples in his kingdom and dedicated them 
to Siva, inclusive of the one at Jambukeswaram he worshipped Nataraja also 
at Chidambaram, gave gifts of houses to the worshippers of Nataraja there, 
and after death gained salvation and a place near the person of Tswara. 

The ancient Tamil work “Kalavazhi Narpadir consisting of 41 stan; 2 as 
is said to have been composed by a poet of the Chera king Kanaikalirumporai 
when he was defeated and imprisoned in the battle at Ka/;humaiarn (Shiya.H 
. in the district of Tanjore) by this Chola king Kochchengannan in order that the 
Chera king may be released from jail and that on hearing the poem Knchchen- 
■gannan was pleased to order the imprisoned king being released forthwith ! 

On the west wall of the s&cond prdkdra of the great temple at fambu- 
keswaram near Trichinopoly isa record of the Pandya king Ko-Maravarman 
a/ias Kulasekharadeva, dated in his tenth year (5th Jannai-y 127S A. D.) 
referring to a street called after the presiding God there who transferred a 
spider into this king ! 

Sittattai Sivanpal Vaithar (Yogis or devotees with minds centred in Siva.) 

(Be not led by womeii.) 

Who has his mind centred in Tswara incessantly? The answer to this 
■ query is given helo^|V. 



The Yogis of old have stated that the suppression of the inspiration and 
expiration is the first step to be taken by one aspiring to this title. The inspired 
air should be retained poised in the centre which is, in philosophical parlance, 
said to be the Nadi Siishtcmima, The mind ought to have been weaned away 
from the objects of senses and centred in only one. He should also hear 
and know the sound emanating from the six main centres of the body and 
comprehend their presiding deities and worship them. He should then 
develop the thousand-petalled centre by proper cantations which would give 
him immortality and eternal bliss. 


Tiruvarur Pirandar. Those born in Tiruvarur. 

( Forget not past friendship for trifling mistakes, ) 

Siva, one of the trinity of the Hindus, has his Ganas or hosts and hosts 
of attendants. How does he recruit souls for this magnificent assembly ? His 
process seems to be simplicity itself. Every soul had at first a place in the 
bosom of Tswara. Therefore each one has had past friendship with hirn. 
The difference between devotees and others is that the former knows this 
relationship while the latter do not. 

All those that are born in the centre Tiruvarur, specially favourable tor 
the drawing out the past memory and do not lose sight of their kinship with 
Tswara, become Siva’s Ganas or followers after departing this life. 

Muppozhudhum Tirumeni Tinduvar (Priests) 

(Do not by avarice lose eve?i what you have.) 

At the time of the Genesis and of the cosmos five great Rishis were born 
out of darkness. They were the followers of Siva from the very commence- 
ment. Their names were Kausikar, Kasyapar, Bharathwajar, Gauthama, 

These five ‘Adhi Saivas,’ or the first followers of the faith of Siva, are the 
first persons that went by the name of Muppozhuthum Tirumeni Tinduvar. 

Those that have the characteristics of any one of them m full may come 
under such a classification of Bhaktas or devotees. 

Muzhuniru Poosiya Munivar (Holy- Ash Wearers) 

( Resolve upon good deeds,) 

At the beginning of the creation, there arose out of the causeless resenmir 
behind *ree Vibh«tlms or They were called Kaipm 

Anu.k)lpam and Upa-taipam. These three ^rreSion 

holv ashes prepared or taken before Siva, or one s preceptor m religio . 
Thte that wear these properly when pure come under th.s class.heat.on 

of Bhaktas* 
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Appalum Adichandhar (Those that gained Salvation before and 
after these Saints) 

(Do what is regarded as proper by the nwrld.) 

Who are those that come under the distinction of Appalum Adichandhar? 
The wise have laid it down as given under : — 

Chera, Chola and Pandya were the three rulers of the country of the 
Tamilians. The devotees that had during their time gained salvation came 
under this classification of Bhccktccs as also the followers of Siva described in 
the life of service of Tini-Tondar. Further the Bhaktas who had gained 
salvation immediately before and after this famous saint devotee (Sundarar) 
are also called Appalum Adichandhar. 



bn A BiRD-MYTk FROM THF DISTRlCf 
OF SYLHET IN EASTERN BENGAL. 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, esq., M.A., B.L., 

Leciurtr in Social Anthropology ^ University of Calcutta. 

The Indian Cuckoo {Cuciilus micropterus) is a bird which is familiar to the 
people of Bengal. It is also well known in other parts of India. It is commonly 
found in Bengal and Northern India, the Himalayas, and Central India. It extends 
through Assam and Burma to the Malay Peninsula. A few of the vernacular names 
of this bird are very curious. In Bengali it is called “ Ban Katha Kan ”or“ Ban 
Kota which, rendered into English, means “ O daughter-in-law, speak out.’' 
The people residing in and about the Mussoorie Hills call this bird by the name 
'' Kyphul pakka” which, I think, most probably means “ What fruit has ripened?” 
To the denizens of the Churabi Valley, this bird is known by the appellation 
of “ Kupul pukkP^ suhiCa is, to my mind, identical with the name given to it by the 
people of the Mussoorie Hills and has, therefore, the same significance in English. 
The names by which this bird is known to the inhabitants of Bengal and the Mus- 
soorie Hills have been derived from its fine melodious call-note to which they bear 
a striking similarity. Most likely, this bird is alluded to by Bishop Heberwhen, in 
his celebrated poem An Evening Walk in Bengal, he says: — “ And what is she 
whose liquid strain thrills through yon copse of sugarcane ? I know that soul-entran- 
cing swell ! It is — it must be — Philomel 1” 

In the district of Sylhet in Eastern Bengal, this bird is called the Kanthal 
pakhi” or the Jack-fruit Bird”. It is so called because it appears and begins to 
utter its fine melodious whistle in the Bengali months of Baisakha (April-May) 
and Jaishtha (May-June), that is to say, just during the time when the jack-fruit 
begins to ripen. Its call-note is heard till the month of Sravana (July-August). 

Whenever this bird utters its call-note, little children, in the district of Sylhet 
in Eastern Bengal, recite, at the top of their voices, the following verse : — 

“ Kmytala pakhl naiora jaitey 
Bhdikey Khdi la ban-era baghey'' 

OR 

‘ When the “jack-fruit Bird” was going to (her) paternal home, 

(A) tiger of the forest killed {lit,, ate) (her) brother.” 

This verse alludes to the following myth which is connected with this bird and 
which is current in the district of Sylhet in Eastern Bengal : 

In the ancient times, the “Jack-fruit Bird” was a human being. A middle-class 
householder had a son and a daughter. The daughter was the elder of the two 
children. She was married to a person whose house was situated at a great distance 
from her paternal home. After her marriage, the brother and the sister did not meet 
each other for a long time* Pherefore, one day in the months of Baisakha (April- 
Mav) and Taishtha (May-June) when the mangoes and jackTruits had ripened, her 
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brother, accompanied by another man, went with some presents to his sister's 
husband’s house. She was greatly delighted to see her brother after such a long 
time and expressed a desire to pay a visit to her parental home in order to see her 
parents. Having obtained the permission of her parents-in-law, she, accompanied 
by her brother, started homewards. She was carried in a palanquin by bearers, 
while her brother trudged on foot alongside the litter. The road homewards lay 
through a mountainous tract of country. On both margins of this road there lay 
impenetrable forests. These deep jungles were uninhabited by human beings but 
were infested by wild beasts of prey. There were no villages close by these forests. 
While they were going along this road, a tiger came out of the forest all of a 
sudden. Seeing the tiger, the palki-bearers fled away, leaving the little brother 
and sister to their fate. Having been deserted by the palki-bearers, the brother 
and sister clasped each other’s neck and stood their ground, '['he tiger, however, 
seized the brother and killed him, while he did no injury whatever to his sister, 
clasping her deceased brother’s neck. She wept bitterly for some time and, then, 
died of a broken heart. Hearing the sister’s heart-rending cries, God took pity 
on her and transformed her into a bird. To this day, however, she gives vent to 
her deep feelings of grief at her brother’s tragic death, by liying al:>out and singing 
the following verse : — 

kdhtala fdkhi ndiora jditey, 

Bhdikey Khdila banera bdghey.'' 

It is further stated that many women living in the district of Sylhet, on hearing the 
“jack-fruit Bird’s ” call-note, still weep in remembrance of their deceased brothers. 

The most noteworthy feature of this interesting bird-myth from Sylhet is the 
fact of God’s metamorphosing the girl into a bird. 

1 do not know, however, whether there are similar instances, in Indian folklore, 
of human beings, especially female ones, having been transformed by God into birds. 

[Should persons interested in the study of Indian folklore come across instances 
of bird-myths similar to that from Sylhet, which may be current in other parts of 
Eastern Bengal or, for the matter of that, in Western Bengal and other parts of 
India, it is highly desirable that they should record the same and communicate 
them to the writer of these pages.] 

If we, however, examine the folklore of the Malays, we find that there are 
several instances of such metamorphosis in their bird-lore. Among these is includ- 
ed the following pathetic bird-myth : — 

There is a species of ground-pigeon which the Malays call Tekukur, Regard- 
ing this bird, the undermentioned myth is related by them. . 

Once upon a time, a girl lived in the forest with her parents and little sister. 
When she grew up, she became very anxious to accompany her father to the forest 
a patch of which he was engaged in clearing for a rice-plantation. But her parents 
put her oft several times on various excuses. This displeased her so much that, one 
day, she took off her bracelets and ear-rings and, putting them behind the door 

* the Bengali monthly magazine (published from Calcutta) iov Sravana, 1329 

B.S., (July-August 1922), 
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and placing her little sister in a swinging cot, transformed herself into a ground- 
pigeon and flew away to the clearing. Arrived there, she informed her mother of 
the place where she had kept the bracelets and ear-rings, as also of the fact that 
she had put her little sister to bed in the swinging-cot. Hearing these words, her 
mother became greatly astonished, hurried home, and, to her great sorrow, found 
that her daughter had disappeared. When she returned to the bird, the latter 
repeated to her mother the same words once more, and finished them by cooing 
like a dove. The sorrow-stricken parents tried their best to capture her. But all 
their efforts to do so proved fruitless as the bird dew oil further and further, eluding 
their pursuit.! 

Take the case of another bird — the night-jar. The Malays call it Burong 
cheroh. This name is derived from the word CheroJi which means “ the process of 
pounding, for the second time, the unhusked rice in a mortar with a pestle The 
Malays imagine that this bird^s call-note resembles the slow measured thud of a 
pestle as it falls inside the cavity of the mortar. This fanciful idea has given rise 
to the Malay myth that the night-jar was originally a woman. While she \vas 
husking rice by moonlight, she was metamorphosed into this bird, because she had 
quarrelled whtb her mother. 2 

Then again a certain species of honey-bird or bee-eater is called Buro^ig 
sepah piitri (or “princess’s betel-quid”) by the Malays. It is remarkable for the 
brilliant metallic lustre of its plumage. This name is derived from the following 
myth wdiicli is related by the Malays in connection wdth this bird: Once upon a 
time, the Owl (j\)nggolz) loved the Princess of the Moon {Putri Bulan) and pro- 
posed marriage to her. She agreed to marry him provided he gave her time to 
finish her quid of betel without anybody disturbing her. Her request was granted. 
But, before finishing it, she fiung the quid dowm to the earth where it assumed the 
shape of the honey-bird in question. vShe, then, asked her lover to search for it. 
But he was unable to find it. Therefore the proposed marriage fell through. It is 
for this reason that the Owl, in the words of the Malay proverb, “ sighs longingly 
to the Moon”. 3 

The Argus Pheasant {Argus giganl€us)—cMed Knan by the Malays of 
Malacca and Selangor — is stated by them to have originally been a woman. She 
was subsequently transformed into this, bird for some unknown reason. ^ 

Ihiere is yet another kind of bird which the Malays call Baran-Caran, They 
recite the following myth in relation to this bird. It was originally a midwife. 
After having once been employed by some people, they refused to pay her wages 
promptly and put her off from time to time . On the last occasion that she was 
refused payment, she lost all patience and burst into a volley of abuse levelled at 
her employers. While she was doing so, she was metamorphosed into this bird 
whose querulous call-note is said to resemble the shrill voice of the old woman with 
which she demanded the pa yment of her jus t dues. ^ - - 

1 Malay Magic. By N. W. Skeat, London: Macmillan & Co., lad. 1900, Pages 126-127. 

2 c/f., pp. 121-122. $Op.clL; p.lZ2: 

A Op. cit., p. IZZ. 5 Op. cif., p. 121. 
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from the folklore of the Malays will suffice 
I thirrk that fanciful idea of certain women having 

to convince the reader of the f noteworthy character- 

been deeiet from adducing further instances thereof, 

istics of their hird-lo . , -vcimine the folklore of the hill 

Then returning to India, Tj^ey are a branch of the Tibe- 

tribes of Assam. Take, tor ms anc one hundred thousand souls. They 

'“'or::a"...h-.o.e o^his .0 

among them the folk-tale of le t^o were named A wil and 

C ""f "my "Lm^VmuJh ffisliked by their grandmother who often made 
?;rLsa\lL:5nst them to their parents. In consequence of these lying 

complaints, their idsVtccuratirn^rgLst them from their grand- 

Having, one day, hea Qan^wil in a room and kept them starving 

mother, their mother confined Awil the hands of their 

for a long time. Getting disgusted with this cruel tieatment at ti 

raoth.,, the t» sisters ‘“'J iTLoinTuotl info'rmed he, of 

,0 thdr tuother .ho svss .orktug m he „f ,beir gr»d- 

“”‘-drf.dir::rrerir.ir:"urrpp»: 

were grieved to find that the re-a.ssume their human forms. 

« » “• “”“™" 

'u :rbTie1 ‘thirbrilk-tuie bears a striking si™i,a,i.y to the M.iag egib 

. gwTuto a bird, i. the folk-lore of the Khasis. the Nagas. the Kuk.s and 

I ushais the Mikirs and other hill tribes of Assam. . w- i 

Then going to Europe, we find that, in the mythology of the ancient Gieeks, 

there are a few instances in which girls were transformed into birds. 

Chief among these is the metamorphosis of uAlcyone or Halcyone, daughter o 
Eolus She had married Ceyx who was drowned while he was going to cons _ 
;t Oracle The gods informed her, in a dream, of her husbanc ’s tragic death. 
When, on the next morning, she discovered her husband s body ThTre- 

beach, she was stricken with violent grief and cast heisel in o i . .. 

after she with her husband, was metamorphosed into birds of the same name w 
S ll; Iters calm and undisturbed when they build their nests on the surface 

of the sea and sit oh them. 


* Tl^aros. By Major PlayfEfe London ; David Nutt, 1909, 


no— 128 . 
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[xMark the remarkable similarity between this Greek myth and that Croni 
Syliiet. In both of them, the gods take pity on the sorrow-stricken girls and, in 
order to relieve them of their grief, transforihed them into birds.] 

Then again there is the Greek myth relating to the metainorphasis of the girl 
named Philomela into that “light-winged Dryad of the trees”— the nightingale. 
The legend runs thus 

TereuSi king of Daulis and son of Ares,- married Procne, daughter of Pandion 
king of Attica. On one occasion, Tereus falsely informed his wife’s sister Philo- 
mela that Procne was dead, while the latter had only been concealed. 
■Procne, ho-wever, came to 'know of the deception that had been practised by her 
husband upon her sister and, out of revenge killed her son liys, and led Tereus 
with his flesh. Thereafter she lied with her sister Philomela. But Tereus pursued 
them,. During the course of this pursuit, the gods metamorphosed Philomela into 
a nightingale, Procne into a swallow, and Tereus into a hpopoe^ 

[Note the one poitU of similarity between this Greek myth and that from 
Sylhet.' In the former, the girl Philomela is changed into a well-known singing 
bird of Europe— the nightingale; while, in the latter, the sorrow-stricken girl is 
metamorphosed into that familiar and highly-prized song-bird of the Indian country 
— “ the jack-fruit bird” or the Indian cuckoo.] 

In discussing the subject of myths about the metamorphosis of girls or maidens 
into birds, we are naturally led to the theme of Swan -maidens who are, in reality, 
women dressed in feather tunics. 

Myths or legends of these Swan-maidens are current in Sweden, Russia. 
Germany, and the Shetland Islands— in fact, throughout Europe, Asia and Africa. 

The story radical of myths or folk-tales of the Swan-rnaiden ■ Type is as 
follows: — 

1. A man sees a woman bathing, after having doffed and placed her charm- 
ed feather-dress on the shore. 

2. He steals this dress of feather ; and she fails into his power. 

3. He marries her; but, after some years, she succeeds in recovering her 

feather-dress, and she flies away. 

4. As a rule, he is unable to recover her. 

The most notable instance of a myth of the “ Swan-maiden Type” is to be 
found in the tale of Hassan in the Arabian Nights. In this story, it is stated that, 
on unlocking the forbidden door, he sees ten birds who are, in reality, ten beauti- 
ful maidens dre.ssed in feather-suits. These feather-dresses are put off by them 


when they bathe. 

Various and manifold are the guises assumed by these 


bird-maidens. In Fin- 


land, they assume the form of geese ; in other places that of ducks ; in Bohemia, 
Persia and the island of Celebes (in the Indian Archipelago), that of doves, 
amongst the Magyars and in South Smaland, that of pigeons ; and in Guinea and 

■amongst the American Indi ans, that of vultures."*^ 

. Folk-lore, by M- R. Cox. New edhion,' ^London : David Nutt, pp. 120- 

121, Also vide C. S. Burne’s The Handbook of Folk-lore (Edition of 1914), p. 344. 
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THE AGE OF BHARAVI AND DANDIN OR 
THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE PALLAVA PERIOD. 
By a. Rangasvami Sarasvati, Esq., B.A., 

Assistant Epigraphist. 


The date of the Poet Bharavi has not hitherto been determined to aoy 
precise degree. Scholars have come to the opinion that he lived after 
Kalidasa, but they could not tell how long after Kalidasa he came. This does 
not help the student of literature very much, because students of literature 
are not sure about the date of Kalidasa himself who is placed in various 
periods from the first and second century B.C. to the period of Chandragupta 
II and Kumaragupta of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty and that of Yasodharman 
who rose to power after the Guptas. But they were sure about the latter limit 
of his period. The Aihole inscription of the W. Chalukya, Pulakesin II 
dated A.D. 634 says that the fame of the author of the charter of Ravikirti iu 
poetry was equal to that of the famous poets Kalidasa and Bharavi. Th^ 
genuineness of this inscription i has not been questioned by any scholar and 
therefore the date of Bharavi. was considered by all scholars to have been 
before the date of Ravikirti, who was a contemporary of Sri Harsha, Baiia 
and Mayura. But they could not say how long before Sri Harsha Bharavi 
lived. The epigraphical evidence about the date of Bharavi has not been 
exhausted with Ravikirti’s prasasti in the Aihole inscription. A number of 
copper-plates belonging to the dynasty of the W. Ganges, while referring 
to the king Durvinita ^ says that he had commented on fifteen sargas of 


1 i 


2 Epigraphia Caniafica, Ttimkiir, 23, 






Mysore Archmologi cal Report^ igT6^ p, g6. 
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Kiratarjuniya and translated the Brihatkatha into Sanskrit. On the authority 
of these inscriptions the date of Bharavi could have been settled with greater 
precision. But there was a school of Epigraphists beginning wiA the late Dr. 
Fleet who held that all these W. Ganga inscriptions which mentioned the work 
of Bharavi were forged and therefore not genuine. .This conclusion of theirs 
was based upon several grounds, one of which was that according to them the 
poet Bharavi could not have lived before the king Durvinita. Arguing along 

this strairi they had to dismiss a number of copper-plate charters as forged 

which otherwise even according to them contained genuine historical informa- 
tion. But all scholars were not convinced about this reasoning of theirs. Mr. 
Rice, the late Director of Archaeology, Mysore, and Mr. R. Narasimhachar 
whose experience in the line can be said to be second to no one, bought 
otherwise. They maintained that those inscriptions were genuine and Bharavi 
according to them had to be placed much earlier than where the other scholars 
were prepared to place him. He must have been at least contemporary with 

Durvinita if not earlier. . 

us regards the coontry where Bharavi lived, there was an oiual 
amount of uncertainty. There was a vague belief that Bharavi must have 
belonged to the south of India but this belief was not based on any very 
sound basis. From the way in which Bharavi has described Sa^dn 
mountains and the western ocean, some scholars have concluded that he 
must have belonged to the Mahratta country. This argument can never b 
Terv Convincing If, on the strength of the accuracy of Bhar.vds description 
of the Deccan, he is to be considered as a man of the Deccan, we tunno 
,av whete Kalidasa is to be placed from a reference to his worts in whic 
hi Ls disc ihi the several parts of India in the Raghuvamsa win e 
Lribing the various tracts conquered by Raghu and m the Megbadnt, 
there he traces the course to be followed by the •'oloud 

Fortunately for us tradition has not been entirely silent “^0^ 
his life. The following story about ground 

in the iiilroditclion to Ins edition o. the J . troubled 

down by poverty and being m-erjmm e rs ed in poetm l ife was otten j^ 

^ c:ohrlavalara in the above extracts was thought to mean tha 

D„vT:i:airc:;.tt.aa..h„^ 

“trettHiiS - toft” . — 

must have also been the author of a Sabdavatara. 
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by the furious remarks of his wife, -She once reproached him for his dalness in 
as much as he did not bestir himself about money and the poet, goaded by neces- 
sity and the constant reproaches of his wife, at last set out to try his fortune 
bv seeking royal support. When he had gone a few miles, he saw a beauti- 
ful tank. Fatigued by the labours of the journey, he stopped there and wrote 
the verse on a lotus leaf. The king, who happened to be near 

the spot as he had left his palace on a hunt, met the poet and, being very much 
struck by the beauty of the verse, ordered the poet to see him in his palace at 
a particular time and galloped off. But the poet mean-looking and dressed 
in rags could not get admission tothe.ioyul presence and vvent back home in 
despair. The king however had the verse painted in gold in his private 
chamber. The story goes on to say how on a particular occasion the king was 
about to kill his own wife and son while they were asleep as the result of a 
mistake on his part and was prevented from doing so by . reading the verse 
which was painted in gold before him in that chamber. After that incident 
the king himself sent word to the poet and made him the poet-laureate of his 
Court. Again, Bharavi’s name is. inseparably associated in popular tradition 
with the name of another fariious poet Magha, the author of “ Sisupalavadha 
Both the poets have drawn their subject-matter from the same source, — -the 
Mahabharata. The arrangement and the order of the descriptions in both the 
epic poems run on almost the same lines as will be evident by a com- 
parison of the various cantos and their subject-matter. Above all, there is 
some mystery in the names of these poets. The sole ambition of Magha 
seems to have been to eclipse, the reputation of Bharavi. Bharavi or the 
bright sun, as the word signifies, is known to lose much of his brightness in. 
the month of Magha and hence Magha is said to have assumed that name 
simply to indicate that Bharavi turned pale before him. The tradition is 
evidenced by the following bhatu v'erse : — 

The date and place of Bharavi have thus been uncertain. But all these 
doubts are bound to be set at rest by the discovery of the manuscript of a 
work called '' Avantisundari ” by the Madras Oriental MSS. Library. This, 
discovery was made by the Curator and his learned and enthusiastic 
personal assistant, whose tours have been fruitful in the discovery of very 
many valuable works which have been thought to be irrecoverably lost, 

The work that concerns us at present is the Avantisundarikatha of Dandin, 
This is a Champu which describes the story of the Dasakunaara Charitai' 
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ascribed to Dandin. From what the. work we are led' to conclude! that 
the author of the work was Dandin hirnself. The whole of the first Pariceheda 
of the six which have been discovered contains an account of the family to 
which Dandin belonged, the circumstances in w'hich he wrote the work3 

rrTrf^TT^rrSi^T’T h 

rf^5JTfTrtTt5:f^r%«gKT%^5: li 
irR:i=>r(mra^T?H^Tfi'T3THT5r|5TTVlftt I , 
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In this account Dandin says that Bharavi was one of his ance.tor^ and 
narrates a beautiful stor^ about him. In the city of Kanchi m the ^south of 
India there was ruling'a king of the Pallavas called Simhavishnu wloo was a 
great patron of scholars. One day a stranger Gandharva appeared before l. is 


rfi m it 
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Goiirt and bowing to him repeated a Sanskfii; verse. in praise of- Vishnu in his 
man-lion incarnation. When the king listened to the lofty , sentiments f«- 
pressed in- the verse he enquired of the- stranger with great curiosity who- was 
the author of the piece. The Gandharva replied to him, “ in the north-west 
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there is a town named Anandapura; the crest-jewel of the Aryadesa where ruled 
many kings. A family of Brahmans of the Kausikagotra migrated from the 
place and settled at Achalapura. Narayanasvamin, a member of this familj, 
had a son named Damodara, who became a great scholar and was known as 
Bharavi. He became a friend of the king A ishnuvardhana. Once he accom- 
panied Vishnuvardhana on a hunting expedition and while in the forest was 
obliged by him to eat animal flesh. He then set out on a pilgrimage to 
expiate. his action and finally settled in the court of Durvinita. He is the 
author of this verse, which I have now repeated.” On hearing this, the king 
desired to see the poet and induced him to come to his court iw many invita- 
tions (Srimukha). The poet delighted the king greatly by his writings 
(Subhashitas). He was made to live in a respectable dwelling assigned to 
him by the king and followed the profession of his fathers which was j)oetr\. 

This very interesting extract is imporrant in more ways than one. It 
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has established the synchronism of three kings : Simhavishnu of Kanchi. 
Durvinita and Vishnuvardhana. All the three names are famous in South 
Indian history. Simhavishnu of Kanchi was a king of the Pallava Dynasty 
whose descendants had supreme political control over the major portion of 
South India for well-nigh three centuries. He is known from inscriptions 
to have seized the country of the Cholas after defeating a hostile confederacy 
of the Malaya, Kalabhra, Malava, Chola, Pandya, Simhala and the Kerala 
kings. Durvinita who appears in the present work as another contemporary 
of Bharavi seems to be the king of the W. Ganga dynasty of that name. In 
fact there is only one king of that name so far known in the whole range of 
Indian history. From his inscriptions we gather that his tutor was the 
famous divine who was the author of the Sabdavatara, the celebrated Jam 
grammarian Pujyapada. Some inscriptions make Durvinita himself the 
author of a Sabdavatara (vide note 3, Mysore Archaeological Report 1916 
p 36) Durvinita is also said to have translated the Brihatkatha and written 
a'commentary on fifteen sargas of Kiratarjuniya, the poem of Bharavi. Neither 
of the two works of Durvinita has come down to us. Of these, his translation 
of Brihatkatha seems to have been into Sanskrit from the original Paisachi. 
Durvinita is mentioned in Nripatunga’s Kavirajamarga as one of the 


distinguished early Kannada writers. 

But his work which is of the utmost interest to us is the second, that is, 
his commentary of fifteen cantos of the Kiratarjuniya. There cannot be 
•rrater praise bestowed on the merits of a poet than that his work should be 
rommented on by the talented sovereign whose protege he is. This position 
Bharavi seems to have ocenpied. Out extract says that Bharavi did not 
oontinue in the court of Durvinita for long, bat that he was induced to leave 
it and settfe at the court of Simhavishnu, the Pallava ruler of kanchi. 

Now we have to find out who was the other royal coilteinporaiy of our 
poet that is mentioned in the poem. His name was Vkhriuvardhana. There 
vote manv kings of this name in South India. Bnt the king referred to 
the e.«ract seems to be the younger brother of the famous wester,. Chalukyan 
emperor Pnlakesin II., Ihe conqueror of Harsliavardhaiia. , “ 
vardhana is popnlary known in inscriptions as Kubja Vishnuvaidhana. As a 
veneral uridi Lis eider brother S.ty.sraya Pulakesin If., he conqn.red many 
countries and captured V.ngi from the Pallavas. 1 here he ater on fotinded 
the dvnastv of the Eastern Chalukyas after declaring himself independent 
his eider brother. But the incident mentioned in the present wo.k an ns 
cling in contact with Damodara, the Bharavi of our story must have 
tin place while he was still a prince fighting his elder brother s wars. 
rlTZy in which he treated the poet affords an interesting contrast to 
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the way in which he was honoured in the courts of his contemporaries. 
Simhavishnu and Durvinita, with both of whom he came in contact. 

We do not know whether Bharavi was the author of any works other 
than Kiratarjuniya. The verse that is quoted in Avantisundarikatha and 
w'hich aroused the curiosity of Simhavishnu is not to be found in the 
poem, ^¥e cannot say whether it is a fugitive verse of the author or whether 
it has been taken from any other work written by him. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that Kiratarjuniya became very popular throughout India ver}- 
soon after it was written as verified by the tradition above quoted about 
Magha. We are not in a position to say whether the sculptor of the 
elaborate sculpture on the whole side of the hill at Mamallapura (Maha- 
mallapura) representing the penance of Arjuna and his encounter with Siva 
in the guise of a Kirata was influenced more by the story as it was narrated 
in the Mahabharata or as it is depicted in the immortal “ Hunter and 
the Hero”. 

.After Bharavi the MS. of Avantisundarikatha gives the history of the 
family of Bharavi. He had three sons of whom Manoratha was the second 
and the family increased through him. .Manoratha had four sons resembling 
the four Vedas of whom the youngest was Viradatta who was a good philo- 
sopher. He had by his wife Gauri, a son called Dandin. Dandin lost both 
his parents while still young. He acquired great scholarship and proficiency 
in the Vedas. When the city of Kanchi was besieged by enemies and was 
reduced to great straits he left it, and wandered over the country, visiting 
many hermitages (asramas) mastering the sastras and seeing the sacred 
forests. 

After peace was restored in the city he was invited back by the king and 
returned and once more joined his relations and friends. After this the work 
narrates the following incident : One day an artist who was well versed in 
architecture and sculpture came to the king and bowed down. The officers 
of the court introduced him to the king and said that the artist had e.xecuted 
several exquisite sculptures. The artist saluted him with due humility and 
said if you want to honour me, y^'ou should not refuse this request of mine. 
At Mahamallapura there is the God Mukunda on the shore of the sea. His 
wrist was broken by somebody, and I have rejoined the same. The work 
deserves to be seen by you and judged as to its merits. The son of the 
commander-in-chief a friend of Dandin who was skilled in the arts exhorted 
him to accept the invitation of the artist and take along with him his rela- 
tions and friends like Matridatta, who had come from the Keralas. 

Dandin, pleased with the invitation, left Kanchi the next day accompa- 
nied by his friends and the artist. He saw on his w'ay the ocean constantly 
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agitated by the waves. Not far from the beach he saw the place of the king. 
Proceeding along he went to the temple of Hari (Vishnu) whose feet were 
washed by the waves of the sea. He approached the idol and examined it 
thoroughly but could not discover where the wrist of the idol was joined. At 
this the artist with a smile in his face showed it to him and Dandin was 
astonished. 

After this the work passes on to give the account of a miracle, in order 
to begin his subject proper, the story of Avantisundari. As the poet was 
standing before the God and examining the sculpture, a lotus which had just 
blossomed was thrown at the feet of the God by the waves of the sea. 
When it touched the feet of the God, it was changed into a Vidyadhara. 
The Vidyadhara bowed before the God and flew to the heaven. Dandin and 
his friends were greatly surprised at the miracle and he thought that if he 
meditated upon God he would be pleased with him and reveal the story of 
the miracle. He did accordingly and the God, pleased with his devotion, 
revealed to him the story of Avantisundari. Before discussing about the new 
information here given about Dandin, let us examine what we already know 
about his identity and history. There is a tradition-t that Dandin wrote three 
works and it is nowhere recorded which were his three works. The two 
Sanskrit works Kavyadarsa and Dasakumaracharita have been known to be 
his w'orks and they have been published and have gone through several edi- 
tions. Of these the Kavyadarsa is a great authoritative work on poetics. It 
is quoted in a large number of later works. This work is not entirely devoid 
of any reference to the date and place of the author. In verse 114 canto 
III of the wmrk, he gives as an example of a Prahelika the following verse : — 
?rTT%^JT'5«rT i 

Commenting on this verse an early commentator of the work, Tarunavachas- 
pati has the following passage : — 

P'rom both the verse and the commentary we gather that the reference is to 
the famous city of Kanchi ruled by the Pallava dynasty. Again in canto II 
verse 279 of Kavyadarsa we have the reference^ to the Saiva king, whose 
name has been variously read as Rajavarman and Ratavarman. -We can 
gather from the way in which the king is introduced that he must have been 
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a contemporary of the author. This led to the ideiititication of the king by 
Mr. R. A. Narasimhacharya with Rajasimha Narasirnha Varman II. the 
Pallava king of Kaiichi. .\gain Professor Raiigacharya, the editor of the critical 
edition of the Kavyadarsa, inentioms in connection with .canto I, verse 5, a 
tradition that the work was composed by Dandin for giving le.ssons in rhetoric 
to a royal prince of Kanchi. The pirince w as according to Mr. R. A. Nara- 
sinihacharya probably Rajasimha’s son. From these data Dandin’s period 
was concluded to be the last quarter of the seventh century. 

The other work attributed to Dandin is the Dasakumaracharita. This 
is a long prose romance dealing with the story of the romantic adventures of 
ten princes. This work has been r-ery popular for a very long time among 
the scholars throughout India and there are also several commentaries- 
Scholars have no tradition about the author of this work except that he was 
called Dandin. One of the commentaries says that the author came to be 
called Dandin on account of the beauty of the lirst verse'^ in his Dasakumara- 
charita in praise of God Vishnu wherein the word “Danda'’ occurs a number 
of times. Again the latter portion of the Dasakumaracharita or the U ttara- 
pithika as it is called is not believed to have been written b}' the author of 
the other portion, but to have been filled up by some later author. Butin 
spite of the widespread prevalence and popularity of the work there have 
been scholars who doubted whether the author of the Kavyadarsa could 
have been also the author of the Dasakumaracharita. As an example of this 
school of opinion one may refer to the note on “ who wrote the Dasakumara- 
charita ?” by Mr. G. J. Agashe of Poona. Ind. Ant., Volume 44, page 67- 
There the writer tries to make out a case that the author of Dasakumara- 
charita could not have been Dandin, the author of the Kavyadarsa. The 
Dasakumaracharita abounds in passages, the like of which according to the 
tenets of the Kavyadarsa should not occur in good poetry. Referring to 
this, the author of the above note has the following: “ Not to mention 
the tiresome description and reiteration of what in the author’s time were 
considered feminine charms, sve have explicit mention of sexual inter- 
course in no fewer than ten places in the Dasakumaracharita. One of these 
ten passages is so outrageously obscene that it cannot ’hut bring a blush to 
the cheek of every cultured reader. Now I venture to ask if it is conceivable 
that an author, who, as an authority in rhetoric, wrote like an angel of 



righteousness, should or could have so far forgotten himself as to violate in 
practice what he taught in poetrvc” The writer also quotes various instances 
of harshness of expression and grammatical inaccuracy. He thinks that in 
an examination of the Dasakumaracharita it is possible that one may be able 
to collect much more material to confirm doubts as to the identity of the 
authors. . 

But the discovery by the Madras Library of the present manuscript sets 
at rest all these doubts. The work describes the same story which is 
described in the Dasakumaracharita and in addition has many other small 
anecdotes. .\n examination of the 3t\'le and diction of this work would 
convince any reader that it is not liable to attacks similar to those levelled 
against the Dasakumaracharita. It is a Champu work (partly prose and 
partly poetry). But as chance would have it, the manuscript that has been 
discovered is not complete but breaks in the middle and has many lacunae. 
From the beautiful language in which it is written and the autobiographical 
sketch prefixed to it there cannot be any doubt that the present author is the 
same as the author of the Kavyadarsa and that the Dasakumaracharita was 
written bj- some later and inferior poet. Rajasekhara refers in a verse to 
three works written by Dandin and this is bound to be one of the three. 
But one has to be able to say when Avantisundarikatha -was lost and Dasa- 
kumaracharita began to be considered as Dandin’s work. The earliest mention 
of Dasakumaracharita as a work of Dandin seems to be in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. There is a translation of the Dasakumaracharita into 
Telugu written by one Mulaghatika Ketana. This work was dedicated to the 
famous Telugu poet Tikkana, who wrote the N-irvachanottara Ramayaua and 
translated fifteen parvas of the Mahabharata into Telugu which had been 
left incomplete by Nannaya. Tikkana was a contemporary of the Telugu 
Chola chief Manma-Siddha as well as of the Kakatiya king Ganapati and 
of the Chola sovereign Kulottunga Chola III. Therefore the author of the 
Telugu Dasakumaracharita also must have lived about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. He is popularly known in Telugu as Nutana Dandm or 
.Abhinava Dandin for his translation of the Dasakumaracharita. This proves 
that by the scholars of the middle of the thirteenth century, Dasakumara- 
charita was considered to be a work of Dandin. From this it is plain that 
Avantisundarikatha must have been lost or forgotten some time before the 
middle of the thirteenth century and in its place the Dasakumaracharita began 
to be considered as Dandin’s work. ■ u 

Now what was the third work of Dandin referred to by Rajasekhara . 
Tradition has not left any clue of it. But the exertions nf recent scholars 
has brought it to light. Among the works noticed in the Peripatetic Paitj s 
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report of the Madras Library is a Sringaraprakasa, by Bhoja, which seems to 
be a hitherto unknov/n work of the famous king of Dliara Bhoja '' and deals 
with the subject-oiatter of Sringara in an exhaustive manner and quotes 
lirofusely from many works, some of which are now lost to us. One of these is 
Dandin’s Dvisandhana, The work combines in each stanza the incidents of the 
stories of the Rarnayana and the Mahabharata. This Dvisandhana seems to 
be different from the work of the same name of Dhananjaya, one of the court 
poets of Mimja of Dhara, the uncle of Bhoja, the author of the present work. 

The whole of the previous discussion would lead one to think that the 
age in which Bharavi and Dandin lived must have been one of intense 
religious and literary eictivity. But the names of any famous literary worth- 
ies of this period have not come down to ns. Nevertheless a careful study 
of literature and a critical examination of the dates of the authors may bring 
to light the names of some more poets who lived during the age of Bharavi 
and Dandin and in the country of the Pallavas, Le,, South India. The 
Indian Antiquary some years ago published several articles from the pens of 
able sanskritists and archaeologists about the relative chronology of Bha- 
maha and Dandin. Of these one set of scholars wdiose ablest representative 
might be said to be Mr. R. Narasimhacharya of Mysore held that Bhamaha 
was earlier than Dandin and that Dandin has in various places of his Kavya- 
darsa controverted the views of Bhamaha. He quotes in favour of his view 
the ancient commentator of the Kavyadarsa Tarunavachaspati from whom 
we have already quoted. But the opponents of this school whose ablest 
representative one might take to be, Mr. Pathak, held that Bhamaha v^as 
later than Dandin. Their chief reasons for this view were that Bhamaha 
quotes a Nasakara in Ins work w'honi the\' identify with Jinendrabuddhi, 
the author of the Kasikavirvarana-Panchika, who lived about the middle of 
the eighth century. Also they find in the work of Bhamaha, criticism of the 
views of Dandin and quote to illustrate this the respective views of Bhamaha 
and Dandin about the varieties of the Alankara Upama. Bhamaha main- 
tains that Upama should not be divided into several categories as Nindopama, 
Prasamsopama, etc., and that all such varieties should come under Samanya- 
guna. The school see in this a criticism of Dandin who gives a long list of 
varieties of Upama. Mr. Narasimhacharya conclusively proved in the Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XII, that the Nyasa quoted by Bhamaha could not have 
been Jinendrabuddhi’s and that Sanskrit grammarians knew^ several other 
Nyasakaras before Jinendrabuddhi. But the other objection about Bhamaha’s 
criticism of the views of Dandin seems to be still valid. Similarly the view 
that Dandin criticizes Bhamaha in his w'ork seems to prove that both 
Bhamaha and Dandin were contemporaries. 
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The whole discussion of the relative chronological positions of Bhamaha 
and Daodin has been ver}/ ably dealt with in a pamphlet entitled Bhamaha’’ 
by Pandit Ah Anantacharya, late of the Mysore Archaeological Department. 
He quotes various arguments to show that Bhamaha could never have lived 
later than Dandin whose work, according to him, must have been written 
to critici;5e Bhamaha. “ Throughout his treatment the general rule with 
Dandin seems to be to disapprove wherever possible the views and classifi- 
cations of Bhamaha and to maintain the contrary view. To quote onlv a few 
instances where Dandin has done this, one might examine Dandin’s definition 
of Kavya, treatment of the Nayaka, Nataka, the Vaidarbhi and Gaiidi Rkis, 
the classification of the Alankaras, the definition of ojas To determine 
the dates of the two authors the able writer makes use of the orthodox 
method of the Tarkikas who use the four sorts of evidences Spashtalinga, 
Aspashtalinga, Ubhayasadhana and Pratipaksadhana. l^roiii this discussion 
he comes to the conclusion that Bhamaha could never have lived later 
than Dandin. If he could not have been later, then he must have lived 
either before or in the time of Bhamaha. 

Dealing with Prahelikas Dandin quotes a full verse of which only a 
portion has been made use of by Bhamaha in illustrating the Doshas. Both 
Bhamaha and Dandin cite another stan 2 ;a in illustration of Prevolankara. The 
author from this and many other arguments says “from the comparative study 
of Bhamaha and Dandin indulged in by us till now, one may be tempted to 
say that they criticized each other as leaders of two rival schools’’. This 
suggestion would be absurd, according to this writer on the face of it, when 
he considers the southern origin of Dandin and the Kashmirian origin of 
Bhamaha. The commentary on Bhamaha quotes Rudrata whom it is 
attempted here to identify with the Rudracharya of the Kudimiyamalai music 
inscription, the tutor of the Pallava king perhaps Mahendravikramavarman L 

The arguments which the writer brings forward to prove the priority of 
Bhamaha to Dandin are not convincing. Dandin mentions by name the 
Maharashtra Mahakavya Setubandha of Pravarasena about whom Bhamaha 
is silent. From this it can by no means be affirmed that Bhamaha was earlier 
than Pravarasena. Another argument is that Bhamaha mentions the older view 
of Indian astronomers that the earth moves. This, according to the writer, 
would establish the priority of Bhamaha to Aryabhata. But this vie^v w^as 
held by many other astronomers who were distinctly later than Aryabhata like 
Brahmagupfa (seventh century) and Bhaskara (twelfth centur}/). Bhamaha’s 
ardent support of the realistic school of Vedanta wffiose existence is recognized 
by the great founder of the Advaita school of Vedanta in his Sariraka Bhashya 
and which marked the reaction that set in against the teaching of Buddha leads 
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Mahendravarman, of the dynasty of the Pallavas of Kanchi, that he w as the son 
of Simhavishnu, and had the titles Avaiiibhanjana, Mattavilasa, Gunabhara and 
Satrumalla. These terms leave no doubt about the identity of the author who 
\vas Mahendravarman I. of Kanchi who was a great patron of arts and had 
the cave-temples like those of Mahendravadi, Mamandur, Trichinopoly, 
Pallavaram, excavated. He also seems to be the king referred to as hav- 
ing inscribed the musical treatise on the whole side of the hill of Kudimiya- 
malai. This treatise, according to the colophon^ was composed by some king, 
Avho was the pupil of Rudracharya. From the alphabet in which this 
inscription is written, which resembles very closely the alphabet of the Trichi- 
nopoly inscription of Mahendravarman I, archaeologists have come to the 
conclusion that Mahendravarman I was the author of the treatise. Mr. 
Bhandarkar, the editor of this inscription, says in his article '' It is impossible 
to say whether this Rudracharya be the same as Rudrata, mentioned by 
Matanga as an author on music ”. Ep. Ind,, XII, page 231. But the identity 
of Rudracharya and Rudrata seems to be more than merely probable. We 
have the example of a later Rudrata who lived in the court of the Hoysala 
king Vira Ballala II. The tradition is that his full name was Rudrabhatta, 
and that on one occasion the king extorted from the poet the promise that he 
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should remove the letter bha from his name and should be known as Rudrata, 
his famous namesake and predecessor. On this analogy Rudra, Rudrata and 
Rudracharya seem to be one and the same individual. The Kudimiyamalai 
inscription says that Rudracharya was a great authority in music and that he 
had many pupils including a king of the Paliava dynasty among them. Rudiata 
like Bhaniaha and Dandin was the author of a Kav^'yalaiikara. But he seems 
to have lived half a century prior to both of them in the time of Maliendrci- 
variiian I, the son of Simhavishou, whose Court was adorned by Bharavi. He 
might have known personally and been familiar with tne lattei ii Bhaiavi had 
lived long enough. Dr. Peterson in the introduction to the edition of Vallabha- 
deva’s Siibhashitavali notes the possibility of this identity of Rudrata with 
Rudrabhatta and refers to the work Sringaratilaka composed by him. 

The series of dramas which have been published at Trivandrum as 
Bhasa’s seem to belong to this period. Svapnavasavadatta although it answers 
in several points the description of Bhasa’s drama does not seem to be the 
whole of it. It and several other works of the series appear to be abridged 
editions of the works of Bhasa and some other famous authors like Sudraka, 
abridged for the purpose of staging before the court of some king. This king 
seems to have had the title Rajasimha,^^ as is evident from the colophons of 
several of these dramas. This Rajasimha seems to have been another name 
of the Paliava king Narasimhavaraman II who reigned during the last decade 
of the seventh century and was a descendant of Mahendrasarman, the author 
of Mattavilasa. These dramas bear a strong resemblance to the Mattavilasa 
with which they have some common characteristics. Mr. L. D. Barnett in his 
note in the J.R.A.S. for April 1919 suggests that the dramas seem to have 
been the work of an anonymous author in the court of the Pandyan sovereign 
Termaran Rajasimha who seems also to be related to the Paliava Rajasimha. 
But the evidence points more to the Paliava than the Pandya court for the 
authorship of these dramas. Even if they are taken to have been written in 
the Pandya court the dramas , must have been written during this period. 

Again several manuscripts of Miidrarakshasa found in South India have 
the name of Dantivarman in the last benedictory verse. to This was variously 
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read as Rantivarman and Avantivarman. But these do not seem to be the 
proper readings. Man\' old and reliable manuscripts of the Mudrarakshasa, 
examined in Malabar, have the name Dantivarman in the place of Rantivar- 
man or Avantivarman. This Dantivarman seems to be identical with the 
Pallava sovereign of the name who ruled about 720 A.D. These are some of 
the great literary worthies who lived in the period and whose names have been 
possible for us to know. But there must have been many more whose names 
have been forgotten. Many of the inscriptions of the Pallavas are written in 
beautiful Sanskrit verse. There must have been several good poets among 
the composers of these inscriptions. But we do not know wdiat works they 
wrote. 

The age that produced such great worthies of Sanskrit literature has not 
been without the production of a proportionate quantity of valuable literature 
in the Dravidian languages. This was the age in which lived several great 
Saiva and Vaishnava seers. The devotional songs of the Saiva saints 
comprised in the Tirumurai contain the works of several poets who lived at 
this period. In fact three out of the four Samayacharyas of the South Indian 
Tamil Saivas, Appar, Sambandar and Sundarar belong to this age. These 
three together wTOte a .considerable portion of the Saiva Prabandhas. Of 
these Appar, or Tirunavakkarsar as he is called, is said to have converted the 
Pallava king Mahendravarma who was originally a Jain into Saivism. Another 
saint Sambandar or Tirugnanasambandha was a contemporary of Siruttonda 
Nayanar wdio is said to have been a general under the Pallava king Narasimha- 
varman I and to have accompanied him in the compaign against Vatapi. 
Sundara, the other saint, is said to have lived a generation^ later in the Pallava, 
Pandya and Chera courts. The list of Saiva saints contains the names of at 
least three who appear to have been Pallava sovereigns, Narasingamunai- 
yarayar, identified with Narasimhavararn I, Aiyadigal Kadavarkon Nayanar 
and Kalarsinga Nayanar. 

At least one of the twelve saints of Vaishnavism and the last of them 
in point of chronology lived during the period of the Pallavas. This was 
Parakala or Kalidhvamsin, as he is known in Sanskrit or Kaliyan or Tirumangai 
Alvar, as he is known in Tamil. He has referred to the achievements of 
several Pallava kings in his songs. He also refers to a king called vairamegha 
who is said to have made grants to Vishnu temples and besieged the Pallava 
capital Kanchi. This Vairamegha seems to be the Rashtrakuta king Danti- 
durga w'ho had that title. Parakala therefore lived during the Pallava period. 
He is called Chatushkavi-Sikhamani and Shatprabandhakrit and wrote more 
extensively than any other of the twelve Vaishnava saints. 

The Tamil poem Nandikkalambakam was dedicated to the Pallava kin^g 



Nandivarnian II who defeated his enemies in the battle of Tellar. Xhe poet 
Perundevanar, the author of the Bharatavenba, lived in his time as he refers 
to him in the Udyogaparvam of his Bharatam. He should not be confound- 
ed with the author of the invocator}' stanzas to the various Tamil classics 
which have been known collectively as the Sangam works who is also said to 
have written a Bharatam in Tamil. 

Thus the age and country which produced Bharavi and Dandin is very 
important in the history of Aryan culture. It produced very great poets, 
dramatists, rhetoricians, sculptors, musicians and authors. All tliese were, 
of course, due at least to a little degree to the cultured taste and patronage 
of the Pallava sovereigns. Such civilized tastes and patronage of culture 
cannot be expected of a nomadic tribe of Parthian origin who came all 
the way from Parthia to the southern extremity of the Indian peninsula 
destroying everything that they found on their way. They are said to have 
vanquished the ancient tribes of the peninsula and become rulers and not to 
have left their mark either on the civilization or the literature of the country. 
It has been attempted in this paper to show how much both the civilization, 
literature as well as the religion of the country owe to them and how 
indelibly they have left their mark on its history. The mistake arose out of the 
mistaken relation between the South Indian Pallavas, or the Kadavas or 
Tondaiyar as they were known indigenously, and the Pallava kings on the 
north-western frontier of India of Parthian origin. 



THE DEVA OASIS OF INDIA. 

Bv The Hon. Mr. t. V. Seshagiri Iver, b.a., b.i 


The penalty we pay for two of the most prominent defects in oiir national charac- 
ter is heavy. The failure to keep a record of our social and political institutions 
has been a serious misfortune. The free play we have given to imagination 
regarding ordinary incidents of life, thereby giving them a colour and a setting 
which have effectively cast a thick veil over their reality is another evil. The 
result is, our history is often guess work ; not infrequently we rely on surmises for 
reconciling seeming incongruities and for hnding reasons for many of the prevalent 
formulae and practices. 

In this article, I propose to trace the origin of an institution which is shrouded 
in mystery. Apparently it has a long past. I refer to the community of Dancing 
Girls. It is a well-known class in the South, and I believe it is recognized as a 
separate class in the North also. The Bairavis and Shevadasis of Bengal belong 
to that class. 'Fhe Bairavis of Bombay claim the same privileges as their sisters 
in Madras. The statement sometimes indulged in that the old long past witnessed 
unalloyed purity in every department of life is not quite accurate. The Rig Veda, 
the Va/asajuya Samlilta refer tp the profession of Dancing Girls. Manirs con- 
demnation presupposes the evil (IX 259). The jataka of the Buddhists has allusion 
to them. We occasionally come across tell-tale narrations in the Epics and in the 
Puranas, which show that our forbears were not wholly free from human frailties. 
In many Puranas, the story of the churning of the ocean finds prominent mention . 
The tradition is that both the Devas and the Asuras \vanted the elixir of life. It 
was believed that this would ensure eternal youth and life. The hunt after it has 
just begun in the West. The quest after such an alluring idea will never abate. 
In India, the contending parties petitioned the higher powers for the boon. The 
prayer was answered. The elixir and other valuable and coveted treasures were 
.obtained. Maha Vishnu, Indra and others divided them among themselves. 
Mahadev, to save the others from destruction, agreed to swallow the 
poison and was none the worse for it. The Apsaras came out of this process : 
and they were given permission to lead' a life of unfettered freedom. This, briefly, 
is the Puranic story. Even amongst the most orthodox, there are people who 
regard this as an allegory ; without meaning any offence to the religious minded, I 
shall treat it as such in this article. 

Probably the story points to the first attempt made in India, on a large scale, 
to cross the seas. All the principal gods are mentioned as having taken part in 
it. Mahalakshmi symbolises material wealth and prosperity. The horse and the 
elephant indicate the advent of a new mode of warfare. The science of medicine 
was reborn, and had for its leader a new professor probably from beyond the sea^ 
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Only the riddle of Mahadev swallowing the poison is not easily solved. It may be 
that this bravest of the brave was willing to undergo all the privations incident to 
piloting a bold enterprise, with a view to others benefiting by it. He was appa 
rently the leading spirit and captain of the ship. He was content to count as his 
reward the success of the undertaking. He stipulated for no tpud pro quo. 

The subject I am concerned w'itli relates to the Apsaras. It is said they were 
handsome. To-day the unkindest way of snubbing an ugly woman is to say what 
an apsaras? A large number of them were brought ashore. These sea-nymphs 
requested the Devas and the Asuras to take them in wedlock. That was refused, 
probably because they did not belong to the races inhabiting this land ; ever after, 
they came to be known as sadarana women, i.e., w-omen who belonged to no man 
in particular. The Bombay people call the dancing girls Visva yoshithas, women 
common to all in the world. It looks as if these women were from a different 
land. Very likely they were slaves and were purchased : may be they chose of 
their own accord to follow these people from a new country ; it was on this account 
that the caste-ridden Devas and Asuras refused to take them in matrimony. 


I have authority which to some extent supports me. In the Ramayana reference 
is made to the presence of these people in the asramas of rishis. 1 hey aie mention- ^ 
ed as being present in the palaces of kings. In Yagnyavalkya Smrm there is a j 
reference to them. I had occasion to examine the text when I was a judge of the 
High Court and my recollection is that this great ,w«»77/m' writer regarded them as 
beyond the pale of the four castes. That is an indipation that they were not chil- 
dren of the soil. They were content to accept India as their future home. I am 
sure that the cult attracted others and the diminiishing ranks were replenished by 
home recruits. It is doubtful whether foreign blood in the most diluted forin is 
now to be found in their veins. That is not unnatural. Lven to-day you will find 
among them more colour and a softer skin and better complexion. But that would 
not bespeak their foreign origin. Very likely those that claim to belong to that 
class now" are unmixed Indian stock. I am only concerned w'ith the institution as 
it sprang up and not with its later transformation. It is not difficult to suppose 
that the earliest among them at one time did belong to a different country. They 
have their own laws of inheritance. Descent is traced through the mother,, 
naturally; and the property, ip the first instance, goes to the daughter. It is taken 
by the sons only if there are no daughters. 

It now remains to account for their connection with temples. Mr. William 
Crooke writing in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics thinks that their 
connection with temples began about the ninth or tenth century A.D. ; very many 
of our temples were built about that date. I am inclined to think their connection 
with religious institutions must have been earlier. Once again I draw inferences 
and do not state facts. My idea is that when the ancients found that these women 
were unacceptable as wives, and that consequently there would be danger to society 
by their being allowed to roam at will, they believed a check upon their unfettered 
l^fe might be devised by asking them to attach themselves to religious institutions. 



1 he aim in View was that by continued presence in temples, where good men and 
women congregate, these unfortunate tvomen might be induced to change their mode 
of life and to become votaries of God. I'his may account for their dedication. 
Unfortunately these pious hopes were not realized. Instead of reforming themselves 
they dragged down others witli them. They now go to the temple not to worship, but 
to tempt unwary young men. This, is due to the fact that the custodians of the 
temples have not enjoined strict rules of decorum and of discipline on these women. 
These institutions intended for the refoniiation of the bad and the evil-minded 
have turned out to be the means of ruin for not a few. 

At one time, I was inclined to think that these dancing girls began life as 
religious votaries; I remember to have wwitten on the subject from this point of 
view. I then argued that in course of time they must ivave degenerated, owing to 
lack of supervision and control. But legal treatises and puranic legends seem to 
suggest that the process has been different ; they were bad from the beginning ; 
they were intended to be reformed ; but they have grown worse since. This ig 
my reading of an institution which ^at present is an eye-sore to society. Many 
attempts are being made to» reform them : and I know that these women have 
banded themselves into organizations for improving their condition. It is the 
duty of Indians to lend a helping hand to these people who for no fault of theirs 
find themselves in a not very enviable position. I hope it may be possible for 
scholars to follow up the suggestions I have made in this article. I hope those 
that do me the honour of reading this article may find better materials for arriving 
at a right conclusion on this subject. None will be more pleased than myself, 
if I am proved to be in the wrong. 



NOTES. 


The Story of Jiv^andhara in Kannada Literature. 

In Volume XII, pp. 317-320, of this Journal, Dr. Hultzsch has mentioned the 
Sanskrit and Tamil works Riving the story of the Jaina prince Jivandhara with their 
probable periods. It may be of some interest to the readers of this Journai to 
know that there are also some works in Kannada literature dealing with the same 
subject. iVs far as I know, there are three works in Kannada giving the story of 
Jivandliara : (1) JIvandhara-charite, (2) Jivandhara-sangatya and (3) Jivandhara- 
shatpadi. All the three are poems written by Jaina authors. 

The first work, Jivandhara-charite; was composed by Bhaskara in A.D. 1424. 
The author says that he was of the Visvamitra-gotra and the son of Basavanka. 
As he states that he composed the work in the Santlsvara-basti at Penugonda, it is 
very probable that he belonged to that place. The work, written in Bhaminl- 
shaipadi , consists of one thousand stanzas and is divided into eighteen sandhis. 
The author tells us that his work is a translation of the Sanskrit Jivandhara'Charita 
of Vadibhasimha-sfiri. 

The second work, Jivandhara-sangatya, so called because it is written in tha 
sdngatya metre, was composed by Bommarasa in about A.D. 1485. The author 
was the son of Bommarasopadhyaya and the great grandson of Vadlbhasimha-Nemi- 
chandrarya, and belonged to Terakapambi, a village in the Guiullupet Taluk of the 
Mysore District. He states that his great grandfather, having defeated hostile 
disputants at the court of the Vijayanagar king Deva>R<iya II (1419 — 1446), was 
presented with a certificate of victory by that king. The work, consisting of 1449 
stanzas, is divided into 20 sandhis. The author also wrote another Kannada poem 
named Sanatkumdra-chariie, which relates the story of another Jaina prince of the 
name of Sanatkumara, son of king Visvasena of Hastinapura. 

The third work, Jivandhara-shatpadi, which is also written in Bhdminhshap 
padi like the first, was the composition of Kotisvara, who flourished in about A.D. 
1500. It is satisfactory to note that the author, unlike the usual run of poets, 
gives a few interesting details about himself. His father was Tammana-setti, the 
general of Bayidur in the Tulu country, mother Ramakka, elder brother Sc3mesa, 
younger brother Durga, andV/m/ (preceptor) Prabhachandra, the disciple , of 
Pandita-yogi of Belugula (Sravana Bejgola). He was the son-in-law of Kamana- 
setti, the royal merchant at the court of Sangitapura, the Sanskrit for Haduvalli in 
vSouth Kanara. His patron was the ruler of Sangitapura, Sangama, the son of 
the vanquisher of waiTiors the Mandalesvara Haivanripa. It was at the instance 
of his patron that he wrote the work. I regret I am not in a position to give the 
exact number of sandhis and stanzas in the poem as unfortunately the palm leaf 
manusciipt of the w^ork that I came across was incomplete, containing only 9 
sandhis and 118 stanzas in the 10th sandhi. 


R. Narasimhachar. 



Homan Sacrifices, to Water Spirits, 

By L. a. Cammiade, Esq. 


In the July number of this Journal Mr. Sarat' Chandra Mitra has drawn attention 
to various legends current in India on the subject of human sacrifices to water 
spirits. He points out that, in India as in other parts of the wwld, there is a 
belief that every river or stream has its indwelling spirit who needs human victims 
but that in consequence of Dravidian influences the belief has undergone a modi- 
fication to the effect that in order to obtain water for a newly dug pond, tank or 
well, the spirit who dwells in it must be propitiated by human sacrifice. In support 
of this view he gives six legends, two of which are current among the'Santhals, tw*o 
among the Bengalees, one from the Bombay side and one from the Central Provinces. 

It would be of value if these six legends could be supplemented by others 
from purely Dravidian parts of India such as Mysore and the Madras Presi- 
dency. That such legends do exist may be seen from the followdng extract taken 
from an account of the Empire of Vijayanagar written by Fernando Nuniz, a Por- 
tuguese merchant or traveller who visited Vijayanagar about the year 1536 : — 

“ The king also made in his time a lake for \vater which lies between two 

very lofty hills The king commanded to throw^^ down many great rocks 

into the valley, but everything fell to pieces, so that all the work done in the day 
was destroyed each night, and the king amazed at all this, sent a call to his wdse 
men and sorcerers and asked them what they thought of this thing. They told 
him that his idols were not pleased with this w^ork, it being so great and he giving 
them nothing, and unless he spilled there the blood of men or women or buffaloes 
that work would never be finished. So the king sent to bring hither all the men 
who were his prisoners and who deserved death and ordered them there to be 
beheaded, and with this the work advanced.” 

Another Portuguese, Domingo Paes, who visited Vijayanagar about this same 
time, confirms this account but with slightly different details.* 

“ The tank burst two or three times, and the king asked his Brahmans to con- 
sult their idol as to the reason why it burst so often, and the Brahmans said that 
the idol was displeased and desired that they should give him the blood of men 
and horses and buffaloes ; and as soon as the king heard this he forthwith com- 
manded that at the gate of the Pagoda the heads of sixty men should be cut off 
and of certain horses and buffaloes, which was at once done.”. 

This is the only instance of the existence of the modified legend in Southern 
India that I can recollect at present. But many more and peihaps better instances 
of the legend may be current. Readers of this Journal would render service if they 
would communicate them to this Journal. 

Meanwhile I may mention that the legend in its primitive form is not unknown 
in the Madras Presidency. Five miles from Madras on the banks of the river 
Adyar is a hillock known as th e Little Mount with a cavern said to have once 
~~~ * [“ A Forgotten Empire,” Sewell, pp. 245 and 365] 
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been occupied by the apostle 1 lioiiias. An aiinucil fair and festival is held at this 
place. It is commonly believed that invariably some one gets drowned in the river 
during the festival and that the corpse when recovered bears the black imprint of 
a hand at the place where the evil spirit struck its victim. 

It may have been noticed that at Vijayanagar the sacrifice was offered not 
because water could not be found but because- the work undertaken by the king 
for storing the available water was being constantly overthrown. The belief that the 
water spirit will overthrow all important works erected within its domain unless 
and until it has been propitiated by human sacrifice is widely prevalent through- 
out the Madras Presidency. I have known three instances where it has interfered 
with bridge construction. 

The first case that came to my notice was in the 'Pinnevelly District in the 
extreme south of India. I was camping on the banks of the Tamaraparni at 
Ambasamudram where a railway bridge had recently been built when I heard a 
rumour that the builders of the bridge had offered human sacrifice before starting 
work. I tried to ridicule the idea of English railway engineers offering any such 
sacrifice, but was told by my informants with an air of superior knowledge and as 
a final argument that the bridge could not possibly have remained standing unless 
human sacrifice had first been offered. 

The next case was in the Godavari district. The railway bridge that spans 
the river at Rajahrnundry is a mile and a quarter in length. The European bridge 
contractor had the greatest difficulty in getting his coolies to start work, because 
he would neither himself sacrifice to the river nor would he even indirectly be a 
party to any kind of sacrifice intended to insure the stability of the bridge. Finally 
it was arranged that he was to give his coolies money and a holiday in order that 
they might obtain protection for their own individual lives at least. A sacrifice of 
sheep was held to suffice for this purpose. 

The third case arose in the capital town of Madras. About three years ago 
preparations had been begun for enlarging the Wellington bridge which spans the 
Cooum on which Madras stands when a rumour spread that the bridge engineers 
intended to sacrifice a child to the spirit of the river. The rumour gained such 
credence that many harmless people were attacked by the infuriated mob and some 
were beaten to death in the belief that they were trying to kidnap children for the 
saGrifice. 

Before ending,. I think it is necessary to lay stress on the fact, that in 
the three cases just mentioned, as also in the case that happened at Vijayanagar, 
human victims were considered necessary merely because of the magnitude of the 
trespass that was being committed into the domains of the water spirit. For 
lesser trespasses the spirit, like all others of its class, will with great reasonable- 
ness accept lesser sacrifices. Thus in Madras when a well is being dug a cock will 
appease the spirit. In order that there may be no misapprehension on the part of 
the water spirit the sacrifice is offered only after water level has been reached. 



TIRUMANGAI ALVAR AND DANTIDURGA. 

By Rao Sahei; Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar, M.A., Ph.D., M.R.A.S. 


In the January number of the Journal (Vol. xiii, No. 2, pp. 580-588) my esteemed 
friend Mr. Sesha Ayyar offers further arguments in support of his position regard- 
ing Dantidurga. I shall not follow my friend in all the nuances of the style of 
his controversy and shall content myself merely with noting down a few points in 
regard to each one of the issues raised by him. 

1. In regard to the interpretation of the passage under dispute I still hold my 
original interpretation as the more natural. There isa certain amount of unwarrant- 
ed assumption, unless it be a result of psychical research, in regard to the history 
of this interpretation. My attention was first drawn to the question of Tirumangai 
Alvar by the late Mr. Venkayya in the course of a controversy which had arisen on 
the late Mr. Sundaram Pillai’s ‘Some Milestones in Tamil Literature published 
sometime in the year 1892 — 1893. I have understood the passage exactly in the 
way that I do now all through this long period. My attention was drawn toPenya 
Achan Pillai’s interpretation some time before I wrote the article on the subject to 
the Indian Antiquary, years after. Pandit Raghava Ayyangar had written his 
article by then and had done me the honour of a special reprint with some additions 
and modifications in handwriting. I have always acknowledged my indebtedness 
to others whenever I adopted their conclusions. In this case I felt I had no 
reason to do so, and hence it is not right to say that there was no doubt about its 
meaning till the learned Pandit’s article appeared in the Sen Tamil. Pandit 
M. V. Ramanujachariar, the Translator of the Mahabharatam in 'lamil, who came 
to see me a few weeks ago on other business, interpreted the passage in the same 
way as I did, when I put the stanza before him and asked him to give me the 
meaning of it. He has not followed the controversy and has none of the preposses- 
sions connected therewith. I have no pretensions to any clairvoyance and caniiot 
speak for all the Tamil Pandits, eminent or other. I am content with the humbler 
position that my interpretation of the passage has the support of some pandits w'ho 
presumably know a certain amount of Tamil. The Vairamegha datum was known 
both to me and to Mr. Venkayya ever since, thou^i we adopted different interpre- 
tations years after. It is just possible for Periya Achan Pillar to have erred in a 
detail like this, as it is admittedly in the case of many another scholar and 
commentator of equal eminence in the world of letters, Sanskrit and vernacular. 

And such an error does not take away from the character for scholarship of 
the scholars concerned. It is just possible that he was led to the particularmnter- 
pretation owing to his ignorance of who Vairamegha actually was. When Danti- 
varman Pallava had assumed the title Vairamegha whatever be the origin or reason , 
it is not difficult to understand that others that followed him in the same royal 
family assumed the title, or even that a commentator who came a few centuries 
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after did regard it as the family name of the Pallavas. But that .will not justify 
our assuming that the title was'assumed by any Pallava previous to this Dantivarman. 
It is possible ; but many things could be argued on possibilities as in fact anything 
could be said to be possible. 

2. The Kadaba plates ascribe to Dantidurga Rashtrakuia, the title Vaira- 
megha, according to Mr. Rice, the late Dr. Fleet, and Dr. Liiders. How or why 
he assumed the title Khadgavaloka, or his successors any number of other titles of 
a similar character we do not know. We have this specific fact that he had this 
title in the Kadaba spurious plates. That he did attack Kfinchl is stated not 
only in the Ellora inscriptions and the Kadal)a plates, but also in the Talagaon 
plates of Krishna I. Th e Bhagumra plates of Govinda III go farther, and the 
sixth Hoka has a clear reference to his occupation of Kan chi. 

My esteemed friend has stated in the cour.se of the article, “ Professor Dubreuil 
thinks it is a fiction for which the learned professor of Indian History and Archaeo- 
logy in the University of Madras is responsible ” ; and so far as my esteemed 
friend knows, “ no other archaeologist or historian has mentioned a siege of Kanchi 
by Dantidurga”. The siege as siege is perhaps not mentioned. But the following 
remarks of Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, the Carmichael Profes.sor of Indian Hi.story 
at the Calcutta University, who edits the Bhagumra plates, are appropriate. From 
verse 6, if we notice the entendre clearly intended, we learn that Dantidurga I 

reduced the lowermost, that is the southern country, then turned his armies against 
Madhyadesa and finally conquered the city of Kanchf. I set below the sloka 
itself in original. 

Krtvaspadam hrdayahari jaghanyabhage 
Svairam punar vimardyacha madhyadesam ! 

Yasyasainasya samare vasudhanganayah 
Kanchipade padam akfiri karena bhuyah il 

8. The next point is my want of precision in regard to the meaning that I 
ascribe to the w’ords. d'he meaning ascribed continues exactly the same that it 
was before, vtz,^ that Vairamegha s forces and fame lay around Ashlapuyakaram of 
Kanchi and that this -Vairamegha was entitled to deferential treatment of the 
king of the Tondaiyar. The new light that the Velurpfilaiyam plates throw upon 
it is such as to dispel the inference that the traditional guardian of the temple 
where the idol is enshrined lies low at the feet of a possibly Jaina invader who has 
surrounded the city by his fame and forces.” The siege of Kanchi or the attack 
on it must have taken place before Dantidurga got into occupation of Kanchi. 
The new information of the Velurpalaiyam plates is that Nandivarman Pallavamalla, 
the ruler of the Pallavas, married, in all likelihood, a Rashtrakiita princess by name 
Revci. Phis new fact perhaps explains what took place between the two rulers after 
Dantidurga came into occupation of Kanchi. The marriage could not have come 
about unless the two rulers entered into a treaty and agreed to be friends, and a 
marriage could easily follow as concluding the treaty as in so many other ’ known 
cases in history. We had not known hitherto that there was anything like a 
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permanent occupation of Kanchl; from that the inference is inevitable that a treaty 
was entered into between the two powers. Such a contingency was very likely in 
the historical circumstances attending the two rulers at the time. Both of them 
were usurpers, both of them perhaps had reasons to be cautious against not only 
external enemies but also internal ; and nothing would assure their position better 
than to come to terms with the habitual dynastic enemy. The Cha}ukyas were 
all along the enemies of the Pallavas, and the overthrow of the Pallavas by the 
Rashtrakuta naturally made the Rashtrakuta become heir to the foreign policy of 
his predecessors. One good way of settling it from the point of view of Dantidurga, — 
the last Chalukya was yet alive, was to secure the alliance of the Pallavas. My 
explanation of the passage has just undergone the change that this new fact 
necessitates — which change does not modify the character of the interpretation in 
the least, but only provides an explanation of matters remaining not clearly 
explained. If this is want of precision of which I am charged with accusing 
others, I leave them to the enjoyment of their own well-formed opinions, 
I have not the slightest objection to “ other researchers ” being as imprecise 
and inaccurate as they care to be. Where I have, for one reason or other 
either, to adopt their views or consider them and, set them aside, I have 
necessarily to investigate the matter closely and have to point out inaccuracies or 
errors, such as they appear to me, as a matter of course. It is of the essence of 
the work, and nobody need be worried for a matter like this, as errors of this charac- 
ter are not so much beyond commission even by careful workers. The statement 
of the Alvar that the two together worshipped at the particular shrine need not 
necessarily involve my much esteemed friend’s interpretation with the new light that 
the Velurpajaiyam plates throw upon the question of one of them “ lying low at the 
feet ” of another. Nor is it a bar if Dantidurga Rashtrakuta had been a Jaina by 
persuasion. That he was a Jaina, my esteemed friend has yet to prove. In regard 
to the name Vairamegba being found associated with towns, villages, and canals is 
explained adequately by the title Vairamegba attached to Dantivarman Pallava and 
his successors. That such have not been met with in the Rashtrakuta country is 
no evidence that the title was not assumed by a Rashtrakuta ruler even for the 
first time. As far as my comparatively restricted knowledge of Rashtrakuta and 
other territories goes I have not come upon any monument of the kind incorporating 
any of the titles of the Rasiitrakiitas, a feature which that dynasty exhibits in a 
particularly profuse fashion. 

4. In regard to the interpretation of my venerable friend Rai Bahadur 

Mr. Srinivasa Pillai, that interpretation would have readily suggested itself if the 
word had a subject expressed, like or other like quoted in the 

paragraph. 

5. In regard to the other passage where my friend diffeis from me in respect of 

the meaning of uswr® meaning a remote past time, I beg leave to point out that a slight 
difference of application is possible between the two words cjot® and The 

quotation that I gave in illustration contains the word in the first line which 
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requires as a metrical necessity uiferS in the second line, without my giving unneces- 
sarily “ a twist to the order of words.” Without any twist whatsoever my meaning 
would still Stand whether the word is the first or as it is in the text, or whether it 
is put in the order in which my friend puts it in prose order for me. All fire 
elaborate string of quotations there becomes superfluous as I was not asserting 
that LissBT even usfer®. did not have the meaning of a i emote past, but said that it 
could be used for a past not so remote as it was taken to be. 

6. Coming to the constructive part of my friend’s argument two points emerge 
for consideration. The reference to a Nedurnaran by Periyalyilr, and a reference 
to Nandi in one of the tens of Tirumangai Alvar. The name Nedurnaran is so 
common among the Pandyas, in fact it means no more than ‘ the great Pandya ” 
that it could be ascribed to several on authority, and this particular datum is not 
so specific as to make Tirumangai Alvar’s date turn round it till we get more of a 
specific lead. In regard to the second, this fact is not clear, but we may concede 
that a king by name Nandi probably a Pallava king did some work of devotion in 
Nandipuravinpagar. My friend shows an inclination to identify this Nandi III who 
“ according to epigraphical records was a pronounced Vaishnava devotee ^ l am 
not sure of the epigraphical records under special reference hei e. 1 he \ eluipalaiyain 
plates describe Nandi III as a ‘Saiva’.* The Biihur plates give no indication this 
way. The Tandantottam plates would support this position if the interpretation 
suggested by Rai Bahadur Krishna Sastri turns out correct. He has offered the 
suggestion only tentatively and the Nandivarma referred to there seems to be no 
other than Nandi II. In any case it is not enough of an authority to make this 
assertion, while the work Nandi Kalambaham gives an unequivocal indication 
that Nandi III was a Saiva. Beyond this I have often heard it said by people 
knowing Nandivanam, the village more formally called Nandipuraviiinagaram, 
that the village was named after the temple and the temple itself came 
to possess the name as that of the forest region where Nandi, the bull of Siva, per- 
formed penance and obtained the beneficence of Vishnu. That is sufficient expla- 
nation of the work of devotion by Nandi. But even admitting that the Nandi 
referred to there is one of the Pallava kings, the chances are that it was Nandi II 
rather than Nandi III. 

I shall be glad to accept the identification both of the particular Nandi and 
of the actual date given, by my friend on a little more of a specific lead being 
offered. 



, Haracliarana sarojothamsa chinniina mfirdlina 
Mukulita Itarapadmo vandate Nandivarma, 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


I'o 

THE EDITOR, 

The Journal of the Mythic Society, 

Bangalore. 

Sir, 

I have read with great interest the very interesting discussion that has 
been going on between Dr. Krishnaswami Iyengar and Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar in 
the issues of your journal as regards the date of the Vaishnava Alvar Tirumangaiyar. 
May I with your kind permission offer the following observations in connection 
with the discussion ? 

The stanza on the God of Ashtabhuja at Kan chi is regarded as yielding what 
has been called ‘ the Vairameghan datum.’ Unfortunately the stanza in question 
appears to admit two interpretations. According to Mr. Sesha Aiyar and Rao 
Bahadur K. S. Srinivasa Pillai, Tiimmangai Alvar in this stanza refers only to one 
individual, namely the Pallava king of Kanchi. In this view they appear to have 
followed the lead of the late Mr. Venkayya (so far as the interpretation goes) 
who, in his paper on the Triplicane inscription of Dantivarma^(£/i'. /«//., Vol. 8, 
p. 290), suggested also the identification of Vairameghan of the Alvar’s stanza with 
Dantivarman. Pandit Raghava Iyengar and Dr. Krishnaswamy Iyengar have 
however found two distinct individuals in. the stanza and take the reference to 
Vairameghan as referring to the Rashtrakuta Dantidurga who, according to the 
Kadaba Plates {Ep. Jnd., Vol 4, p. 334), was surnamed Vairamegha. 

It is now necessary for us to determine who this Vairamegha is. Though the 
stanza in question is capable of being interpreted in two ways the Alvar could not 
have meant the reference to both a Pallava and a Rashtrakuta king. The ele- 
ments that cause the confusion are the reference to Vairamegha in the Kadaba 
plates and the statement in Periavachanpillai that Vairameghan is the family 
name of the Pallavas. If we agree with the learned commentator that Vairamegha 
was the family name of the Pallavas, it becomes difficult for us to verify the same. 
There are hundreds of surnames and family names that we come across in the 
Pallava copperplates and stone inscriptions all over the Pallava territory but in 
none of them do we come across this term Vairamegha as having been the family 
name of the individual kings or dynasty, though the birudus of Mahendravarman 
and Narasimhavarman, such as Mahamegha and Sri megha occurring m the 
Trichinopoly Inscription and the Inscriptions of the Seven-pagodas, might perhaps 
be construed to suggest that in a similar way Vairamegha was also a sur or 

family name of the Pallavas. . ..c . 

As against this we have the explicit reference in the Kadaba Plates that 
Dantidurga was surnamed Vairamegha. The genuineness of the Kadaba plates 
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as regards the names it enumerates need not, we are assured, be doubted. For Dr. 
Liiders, in editing the Kadaba plates, has remarked that the fact that no biriidii of 
Dantidiirga has turned up till then is not a matter of surprise as Dantidurga was 
the first to acquire the supreme sovereignty as well as to assume hirudus. (Ep. hid., 
Vol. 4, p. 134). On this authority, we may suppose that Vairamegha is a charac- 
teristically Rashtrakiita title assumed by Dantidurga ; we must now find out how 
it came to be popular in the Pallava land and still surviving in names like Vai- 
ramegha tank, Vairamegha Chaturvedimangalam, etc. The most natural expla- 
nation that suggests itself is the importation of the name into the Pallava 
genealogy as a result of a marriage alliance which might have been preceded in all 
probability by a Rashtrakiita invasion of Kiinchi during the time of Dantidurga. 
On this last point it may be stated that the invasion (though not a siege which is 
part of an invasion) of Kanchi is not a fiction. I will quote only one verse from two 
of Indraraja Ill’s plates bearing on Dantidurga’s conquests. Verse vi of the 
plates reads as follows : — 

“ Krtvaspatam hrdyahari jaganyabagesvairam punarmrdii vimardyacha 
Madyadesam 

Yasyasamasya samare VB.sud^ng2in'dYk KancMpate padamakari karena bityah ^ ’ 
(Ep. hid., Vol. ix, p. 24.) 

Dr. I). R. Bhandarkar, whom we may regard as both a historian and an 
archeologist, in editing the plates writes on this verse as follows. — *‘Froni verse vi 
if we notice the double-entendre so clearly intended, we learn that Dantidurga first 
reduced the lowermost that is the southern country, then turned his arms against 
Madyadesa and finally conquered Kdnchi.^^ We do not know' anything further 
than this and if this conquest of Kanchi is a fact w^e may presume that a siege w^as 
part of the campaign as Kanchi was reputed to be memorable in those days for her 
impregnable ramparts. Though we do not know the exact course of events that 
followed we may suppose that the result of the campaign was unfavourable to 
Nandivarmanpallavamalla, the Pallava ruler, and the treaty that must have follow- 
ed was probably cemented by a marriage alliance by which the Pallava king 
married one of the Rashtrakiita princess. This Rashtrakiita wife wdio gave birth to 
Dantivarman is alluded to in verse of the Velur-Palayam plates. 

“ Tasyambu raserivavahininamnatasyanana guparatnadamna 

Dirasya bubrdvaralabda janma Revevareva mahishibabiiva ” 

It is not improbable to regard that the son born to the Rashtrakiita queen of 
Pallavamalla was deliberately according to Hindu custom named after the grand- 
father as Danti, which is a characteristically Rashtrakiita name. That he had as a 
second part of his name the birudu Vairamegha like his maternal grandfather is 
also exceedingly probable. This is also confirmed by two of the Uttaramallur 
Inscriptions (Nos. 61 and / 4 of 1898) dated in the ninth and the twenty-first year 
of Dantivarman, which mention the name of the tank as Vairamegha tatakam 
evidently named after the surname of Dantivarman. 
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From all this we are led to conclude that the Vairameghan referred to by 
Tirumangai Alvar was really Dantivarman, the son of Nandivarmanpallavamalla, 
through Reva, the Rashtrakuta queen. In this case Periavachanpillai's remark 
that Vairamegha is a family name of the Pallavas should be understood to mean 
as applying to the later Pallava line from the days of Dantivarman as from that 
time the name Vairamegha becomes familiar in the contemporary records. It is 
also probable from the description of the stanza that the Alvar was probably a 
contemporary of Danti who also is described as a most devout worshipper of Vishnu 
(Bahur Plates, verse 9). Mr. K. G. Sesha AiyarandMr. Srinivasa Pillai (History of 
Tamil literature, Part II, page 128) regard Tirumangai Alvar as the contemporary of 
Nandivarman III, though there is no room for regarding him as a devotee of Vishnu. 
On the other hand the Nandikalambaham written during his reign describes him 
as "he who never forgot Siva ” in verse 96 of the manuscript edition. > ^aysissr 

l£^! LOfOSUlT ^ ) 

If the above given explanation is accepted, there will be no difficulty 
whatsoever in the stanza that have been perplexing scholars for the last 
quarter of a century. The late Mr. Venkayya first correctly identified the ‘ Vai- 
ramegha ’ of the Alvar’s stanza with the Pallava king though he was not aware 
that it was essentially a Rashtrakuta surname that travelled into the Pallava 
country and adopted into the dynasty since the time of Dantivarman. In mention- 
ing the surname Vairamegha for Dantivarman, Tirumangai Alvar was only hinting 
at his descent from the glorious Rashtrakuta line. The Vairameghan of Inscrip- 
tions Nos. 150 and 152 of 1916 was probably a later member of the ffimily of Danti- 
varman, who has nothing to do with the Vairameghan of Tirumangai Alvar' s stanza, 
as the paleography would seem to suggest. 

Camp h Raghava Mudali Lane, ) r. Kannabhiran. 

Saidapet, 31 — 1 — 23. 1 
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THE PURANAS. 

By V, Venkatachylla Iyer, Esq., B.A., B.L. 


The Puranas are a part of the sacred heritage of the Hindus. Most of them 
have now been printed, but they are not easily procurable. Oiu country does 
not possess the advantage of institutions of the natute of 1 ree Lihiancs. 
Very few even among Pandits have any appreciable knowledge of the 1 iiianas. 
In the case of most of these Puranas they probably do not know more than 
the names. In the case of some of these they are probably familiar with 
extracts compiled for special purposes, such as quasi-religious readings intend- 
ed for devotional gatherings in Karthika and Magha months. A systematic 
examination of these works has never been undertaKcn by those competent to 
do it. For individual effort the labour would be immense. Organized labour 
in this held, for pure love of research, is not in consonance with the habits or 
temperament of the race. On the other hand, it should be recognized that 
the higher promptings, if any, are stifled by the chill penury of this unfortu- 
nate class of learned men. The average Pandit lives from hand to mouth ; 
and, however great his scholarship, society does not recognize that he has any 
claim on it. 

Western civilization has done a great deal for this country, for which we’ 
should feel grateful from generation to generation. Much that was good, much 
that was desirable in our culture, was however inevitably swept away ; and it 
is doubtful whether what is gone will ever be replaced. It is gratifying to 
observe that latterly titled chiefs and ruling princes among Hindus are 
not very slow to appreciate or forward movements for the promotion of studies 
in indigenous literature, science, and art, and that they have awakened to a 
sense of their own responsibilities in this matter. 

A serious drawback to Sanskrit research has been the utter absence in 
native thought of the idea of indexes or tables of contents. These simple 
devices for minimising labour, and husbanding time, were unknown in ancient 
India. Sanskrit authors never troubled themselves with these details nor even 
cared to date their compositions. 

In modern editions of ancient works tables of contents are prefixed, as 
often as not, but indexes are still conspicuous by their absence. Such helps 
are badly wanted in the case of the Puranas, and, when provided, will help to 
dispel much of the obscurity in which these treatises are now enwrapped. 


Jn Mysore there are several free libraries — Ed^ 
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The average Hindu knows very little about the Puranas, their composi- 
tion, their contents, or their value as civilizing or humanising influences* He 
has very exaggerated notions in these respects and it is nobody’s concern to 
tell him that he is mistaken, even if one should be in a position to correct his 
impressions. 

The purpose of the Puranas, as to what they should expound, is summed 
up in a well-known verse found in Amarasimha’s ‘Namalinganiisasatiam’ in 
the following form : — 

That is to say, ^ the creation, the destruction and renovation of worlds ; the 
genealogy of Gods and heroes ; the reigns of the Manus, and the transactions 
of their descendants’.'"' 

t Dr. Wilson says ‘ that great variety prevails in this respect and few 
contain historical or genealogical matter ’. He is of opinion that they contain 
the whole body of Hindu theology. But the fact remains that the five topics 
of which each Purana should treat do not admit of much theology in the true 
sense of the word. Their province is occupied with cosmogonic myths, myths 
about Gods and Goddesses, with the addition of what is handed down from 
ancient times as the history of Manu’s generations. 

Mr. F. E. Pargiter, now retired from the Bengal Civil Service has, if 
I may say so with respect, correctly pointed out that it is probable that the 
Puranas were originally written in Prakrit *, and that at a later period they were 
done into Sanskrit. 

Thev were written for the average man. The period w^hen they were 
recast was the time when Buddhism had passed the meridian and was felt to 
be on the wane. 

' This was the period when Brahmin orthodoxy left no stone unturned in 
its campaign against the faith and practice of Buddhism. Every effort in 
every line of activity was made by Brahminism to gain the upper hand. 

The Puranas w^ere part of the machinery devised by orthodox Brahminism 
in this onslaught against Buddhism. The idea was to assimilate into the 
Brahmin system whatever w^as good in the faith or practice of the Buddhists 
and to make it appear that all this was, all along, almost from creation, 
recorded in the sacred books of the Brahmins and inculcated by their ancient 
masters, and that there was nothing new in any opposing creed. 

Some of the major Puranas appear to have been re-written with the set 
purpose of promoting ignoranc e and superstition : of enslaving the minds of 

* I See pr. Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary. Voc: Puranam., 
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the people : of preventing them from thinking for themselves: and of giving 
currency to a religion, which, while pretending in theory to contain within 
itself the principles of emancipation, is calculated in practice to sink one 
deeper and deeper into the quagmire. 

Fetish worship of every sort is advocated with energy and earnestness. 

An elaborate programme of debasing rites, one at least for each day of 
the year, has been worked out. 

It is a mixture of light and darkness, of dirt and deity. 

The idea of godhead is such as is embodied in an anthropomorphism of 
a gross character. 

The gods are many and varied, but they have one common characteris- 
tic of being morally depraved. Each god has his cult which is diligently 
inculcated. 

The parables constructed to point the moral for instruction are often of a 
character calculated to make a strong appeal to criminal impulses and instincts. 
They are at times of a revolting nature, while the levity of the mental equip- 
ment of the authors is laid bare in its true colours. Criminal ideas, as passing 
fancies, may not always provoke criminal acts. But, when treated in a realis- 
tic fashion and worked into a theme, they are capable of stiflening the crimi- 
nal impulses of some sections of mankind. It is like the danger that has been 
found associated with cinema films of a certain class which the administra- 
tions of some countries have found it necessary to proscribe. 

A Brahmin youth violates his newly widowed mother and that at a time 
when she is in an untouchable condition. His sin is washed away by bathing, 
in a certain stream. 

A libertine dressed in dandy fashion wends his way to a harlot's house. 
On the road, the Pansupari held loosely in his hand drops down into a gutter. 
The man cries out For the merit of this pious wish he obtains 

the ro37alty and throne of Indra. 

Happiness in this world, and beatification in the next, are easily obtained 
by bathing in streams, by fetish worship, by feasts and fasts, and not neces- 
sarily by prayer, penance or tribulation. For theology in the higher sense, 
something that would bring comfort to the mind or peace to the soul, some- 
thing to ennoble, something to visualise the better self, it is not to those 
books that we should turn. 

The Puranas are all stated to be the work of Vyasa, at least the more 
important of them. They are placed in two classes : the Mahapuranas and the 
Upa-Puran^s. The number in each class is traditionally accepted as eighteen. 

The claim of some to be ranked as Mahapuranas has sometimes been 
questioned. Some Purarias are of a huge volume. The Skandapurana reckons 
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about eighty thousand verses. Next to it stands the Padma. On the other 
hand we should mention the instance of the Vamaiia Parana (a very minor 
performance) admitted to take its place as a Mahapurana. The Upa-puranas 
form a supplementary course. 

A third class of Puranas exists and requires to be mentioned. These 
works are known as Sthalapuranas. They are rank forgeries. Each place of 
pilgrimage, each important shrine, has its Sthalapurana, alleged to have been 
the work of this or that rishi of ancient sanctity. Some of them claim to be 
portions of one or other of the Mahapuranas. Notwdthstanding their preten- 
tious claims, they are works of no authority ; and, for the present, may be left 
out of consideration altogether. 

It is not possible to fix the dates of these Mahapuranas from the present 
state of our knowledge of the subject. Any approximation can at the best be 
only wide of the mark. Three of these puranas should be mentioned in par- 
ticular. Dr, Wilson says that it is the opinion of some that the (Srimad) 
Bhagavatapurana is spurious and modern. There is no doubt that such a 
belief exists among the better informed of the Pandit classes. 

It is supposed to be the handiwork of a great scholar, Mahamahopadhya- 
37a Vopadeva, the author of the Mugdhabodha, a system of Sanskrit grammar, 
which has successfully eliminated many of the complications of Panini’s 
science. He is believed to have been the Laureate Sanskrit Pandit at the court 
of one of the kings of the Muhammadan dynasty of Gulbarga ; the Srimat 
Bhagavatam is, as to much of it, a cop\’ of the Devi Bhagavatam. 

Dr. Wilson states that the ‘Brahmavaivartapurana’ is also of very 
modern origin. 

I wish to add that perhaps the rost modern of all the Mahapuranas is 
the Bhavishya Purana, in which Vyasa foretells the future to the end of the 
eighteenth century’ A.D. We find embodied in this Puiana, extracted, from 
the Christian Bible, short accounts of the ante-diluvian patriarchs from Adam 
and Eve, the narrative of the deluge, the part played by Noah (written ?^f:) 
in it, and the subsequent re-peopling of the earth by Noah’s generations. 

The history of the Afghan and Mongol dynasties who ruled at Delhi and 
of the Great Moguls is duly ‘foretold’. 

Tamerlane or Timur Lung is named Timira Linga. 

Sivaji (written as Sevaji) and Aiirangzeb are duly noticed, as also the in- 
cursions of Nadir Shah. 

The story of the rise and development of the East India Compan\ s 
settlement at Calcutta, and of Government under Parliamentary authority, is 

also part of this revelation. ^ ^ 

A^yasa’s opinion upon any subject must indeed be of unquestionable 
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authority. It is only proper, therefore, that the reader should know that, 
Wording to this revelation, the British race was directly descended from an 
ancient stock of monkeys who had obtained great boons for the future from 
Rama, the Avatar, as a reward for the assistance rendered by them to h,ra 

in his expedition against Ravana. . , , 

Whether the author of this Purana intended it as a burlesque or not, we 
must admit that he had a lively sense of humour. He entered into the spirit 
of this branch of literature. He knew that the Puranas of the eailier perio s 
were quite as much fabrications as his own. The regard that he had for 
these works is reflected in his own methods of treatment. ^ Apart 
his purpose was to bring Vyasa up-to-date, and we cannot say tha. he failed 

in his endeavour. 

The Agndya Purana is unique in its enterprise. It appears to have been 
conceived as an abridgment of other Puranas. In addition, it admits much 
matter that does not fall within the province of a Purana to record. Among 
the topics of this Parana we find an epitome of the Ramayana, as also of the 
Mahabharatha : lectures on astronomy, astrology, architecture, iconography and 
military engineering. We find also poetics, rhetoric, dramaturgy, linguistics, 
grammar, and, for wonder, a dictionary of synonyms and homonyms copied 
from Amarasimha’s ‘Namalinganusasanam.’ It is a sort of “ Itnquire within 
for everything”, “ a Chambers’ miscellany”, an Encyclopaedia. The pity of it 
is that it should be palmed off on suffering humanity as a Purana ; and, what 
is worse, that it should be admitted to the rank of a Mahapurana. Works of 
this character only accentuate the levity with which the members of the 
sacred colleges treated the artlessness and simplicity of the ignorant masses. 

It should not be supposed that all the volume of matter that we now find 
in each Purana was really there from the start. As usual in Sanskrit literature 
extensive interpolations have, from time to time, helped to make these com- 
pilations ponderous. It is not ordinarily known that huge frauds have been 
perpetrated in the manufacture of these works. Chapters of great number and 
great length are found plagiarised from one Purana and incorporated entire 
into another, verbatim et literatim. The Puranas were brought into existence 
in days when it was extremely difficult to multiply copies. Each locality 
prided itself on the possession of a particular book. Authors knew very wel 
the difficulties in this respect that possible readers had to contend with. Every 
endeavour was made to make each Purana self-contained, as far as possible, 
and this was done with the minimum of literary effort on the part of the 
author. Page after page was transcribed entire from some other Purana, with 
head lines and the names of the interlocutors mostly changed. The reader 
t-hu^ found his Purana as complete as possible. The author had the satisfaction 
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of knowing that his literary larceny could not ordinarily be discovered in 
the conditions which existed. 

It may appear strange and paradoxical that each one of two Puranas 
should copy from the other. And yet it is true. This happens when a 
portion of Purana A is copied into Purana B, and some other portion of 
Purana B is copied into Purana A. 

If all spurious and irrelevant matter is removed from each of the Puranas, 
much expense of publication would be saved, much deception would be put 
an end to, much waste of time obviated. 

These peculiarities of Puranic texts came to be known to the present 
writer by the merest accident. In looking for information on a certain topic, 
in more than one Purana, for the purpose of comparative study, he was 
surprised to find that what met his eye in the second Purana was an exact 
copy of w'hat he had read in the first. 

Some attention bestowed on Puranic texts, from time to time, disclosed 
information which the writer thought fit to note for his own use. Many 
would be glad to obtain the same information without having to pass through 
the painful experiences of the writer. A transcript from the writer’s note- 
book is therefore given hereunder, in the hope that learned readers, in the 
course of their studies, will be able to add to the list from time to time. 

In the several cases of copied Puranic matter, it is not eas} to state, 
without an exhaustive study, which Purana supplied the original. Some 
indications in the way of clues are met with occasionally. The question in 
each case, however, would require thorough investigation and patient compara- 
tive study, if it is particularly worth w'hile to find a correct solution. In the 
subjoined notes where it is stated that Purana xA has copied from Purana B, 
that statement should not be taken to be absolutely correct. For, extended 
research may show that the truth is the other way about and that Purana B has 
copied from Purana A. The primary value of the note is restricted to the 
information that the matter of the particular topic is identical in language, 
in the two or more Puranas, that om of them has copied from the other, or 
both have copied from a third source. 

It should also be pointed out that, even after some reliable date are 
obtained in this line, it would be hazardous to attempt to fix the priority in 
time of composition as between two or more Puranas, on the basis of such 
results. For, there is always the possibility, and often the probability, that 
the Purana into which some matter is transcribed from another Purana was 
really anterior in time in its origin, but that the copy in question was an inter- 
polation of a later period. The probable period of each Purana must therefore 
be fixed, if possible, on other data and other considerations. 
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- edition of the Skcindci Purana referred to in the following iiotes, is the 
excellent copy published in seven volumes by Kshemaraja Srikrishnadasa 
Sreshthin of Bombay. So also the Matsyapurana. The Padma copy is the 
publication of the Anandasrama of Poona in four volumes. 

Transcriptions, Repetitions, or Copies. 

(1) Skandam, Vol. II, Book IV, chapters 14 to 28, same as in the Padmam, 
word for word and verse for verse. Chapters begin and end in identical 
language. Interlocutors same. These chapters comprise 

and 

■ It transpires that the first verse of in both Puranas refers 

to the previous chapter as having treated of but this sequence does 

not appear to be the fact in the Skanda Piirana. Possibly the Skanda 
chapters were borrowed from the Padmam. 

(2) Skandam, Vol. II, B. IV, chapters 29 and 30. The first verse of 
chapter 29 is the same as the first of Padmam, Vol. IV, chapter 114. The two 
Skanda chapters 29 and 30 are epitomised from Padma chapters 115, 116 and 
117 by leaving out some verses and repeating the rest. It is clear the Skanda 
text here is copied from Padmam by an Asvasantha verse occurring in the 
middle of chapter 29, Skanda. 

(3) Skandam, Vol. II, B. IV, chapter 13. etc., has 

been extracted entirely from Padmam, Vol, IV, chapters 90 to 93. The 
Skandam retains 54 verses out of 126 of the Padmam. That the original 
is the Padmam is clear from a comparison of the texts. Interlocutors same. 

(4) Skandam, Vol. II, Book IV, chapter 34, repeated from Padmam, 
Vol. IV, chapter 97. Verses rearranged. Interlocutors same. Last Vrittam 
of the Padmam paraphrased into an Anustubh in the Skandam. 

(5) Skandam, Vol I, Book I, chapter 33. 

Padmam, Vol. IV, chapter 147. The Padma text has adopted this chapter 
from Skandam. The episode in Skandam occupies 63 verses. That in Padmam 
47. About 16 verses left out and the remaining repeated from Skandam. 

In both, the chapters are continued according to the context in each. 

(6) Skandam, Vol. II, Book IV, chapter 12. 

Padmam, Vol. IV, 47 : — a few verses common. 

(7) Skandam, Vol II, Book IV, chapter 32, and a portion of chapter 33, 
are repeated in the Padmam, Vol. IV, chapter 25, with this difference that a 
portion of chapter 33 of Skanda appears as the first portion of Padmam, 
chapter 125 and that a portion of chapter 32 of Skanda appears as the second 
portion of Padmam, chapter 125. There is a third portion in Padmam 125, not 
found in ’Skandam here and a portion of Skandam 33, not found in Padmam* 
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(8) Skandam, VoL V, chapter 3 and a little of 4. 

Padmam, VoL III, chapter 14, Episode; chapter 3, and 7 

verses of chapter 4 of Skandam repeated in Padmam, chapter 14, which is 
very long and deals with other matters also. 

(9) Skandam, VoL VI, chapter 336; Padmam, VoL 1, chapters 
27 and 28. The account in the Skandam closely follows Padmam which is 
more elaborate. Several verses common. Several left out from Skandam, 
Rest paraphrased. 

(10) Skandam, VoL VII, chapter 166. copied into the 

Mahabharata, more verses added in the Bharata. 

(11) Skandam, VoL V, Book III, chapter 21 et seq ; Padmam 
many verses in common. chaps. 26 to 28, Skandam : — 

Several verses appear in Padmam which is briefer (VoL I, chapter 14 and 15). 
Note , — The Skanda version is fuller and more desirable. 


(12) Skandam, VoL V, Book III, chapter 29. A few verses of this 
repeated in Padmam, Book I, chapter 16. 

(13) It appears that the Narmada Khandam of Padmam is abridged from 
the Reva Khandam (VoL V. Book III) of Skandam. 

(14) Mahabharata, Book I, chapter 116, (about Mandavya) is copied 
from Skandam, VoL V, Book III, chapter 198. 

715) The 108 names and seats of the Devi, vide Skandam, VoL V, Book 
III, chapter 198, are repeated in the same form in the Matsya Purana. 

Padma and Matsya Copies. 

Matsya, chaps. 5 and 6 ... Copied in 

Padmam VoL 3, chap. 6 

,, ,, 7 ... ... 5j )) o, ,, 7 

Matsya, chaps. 8 to 12 and about 9 j 3, 8 

verses in chapter 13 ... ) 


Matsya, chaps. 14 to 17 
„ 18 to 21 

22 


j) 


9 

10 


(A few of Matsya verses left out ; a 
few original verses found in 
Padmam.) 


Matsya, chap. 23 and the first 34 
verses of 24 


3 , „ 12 


Matsya, chap. 43, from 6th verse to end ,, ,, o, ,, » 

Matsya, chap. 44 from 14th verse tol^ 
end ; chap. 45, chap. 46, chap. 47 

from 1 to 127 verses, and again f ” >> > ” 

from 168 to 181 ••• j 


12 



no 


1 iU 

Matsya, from chaps. 55 to 60, inclusive 

Copied in 
Padmam 

Vol. 3, 

chap. 

24 

Matsya, from chaps. 61 to 65, except'^ 

as to a few verses of chaps. 64 and 

1 J 

,5 3, 

5 5 

22 

65 left out - • ■ J 

Matsya, chaps. 69 and 70 

» 5 

9 

5 5 

23 

71 and 72 

5 J 

,, 0, 

5 5 

24 

„ „ 73 to 92 


,, 3, 

5 5 

21 

„ „ 100 to 102 

> i 

„ 3, 

5 5 

20 

„ „ 103 

55 

„ 1, 

5 5 

40 

„ „ 104 

l>5 

„ 1, 

55 

41 

„ „ 105 

? 5 

„ 1, 

5 5 

42 

„ „ 106 

?5 

„ 1, 

5 5 

43 

„ „ 107 

?5 

„ 1, 

5 5 

44 

CO 

o 

I — 1 

?5 

)! 1 T 

5 5 

45 

„ „ 109 

55 

„ 1, 

5 5 

46 

„ „ no 

55 

„ 1, 

5 5 

47 

Matsya, chaps. 112, except as to a] 
few verses at end left out ... 1 

55 

„ 1, 

5 5 

48 

Matsya, chaps. 113/114 consist of'] 

excerpts in some disoi'der taken • 
from Padmam, which here is f 

55 

1, 

55 3 

/4/5 

briefer . . . J 

Matsya, chap, 121/122 ; several | 

verses common with ... \ 

55 

5 5 5 5 

5 » 

5 5 

Matsya, chap. 146, from verse 41 "] 
to end of that chapter ; chaps. ] 

147, 148, 149. [About 1 

Taraka. In places the Padma ? 

55 

„ 3, 


39 

version is briefer. Some Matsya j 
verses left out. Some varied] J 

(Copied closely in Skandam) 

Matsya, chap. 150 except a few 
verses included in ... , 

55 

5 5 0, 

55 

39 


(But all the verses up to No, 50 
repeated in Skandam. From the 
51st to 93rd, bulk of the verses 
repeated in Skandam. From 
94th down to end of chapter 
closely copied in Skanda. The 
whole chapter in Matsya com- 
prises 243 verses.) 
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Matsya, chaps. 151-152-153. (Re-'' 

peated in Skandain with occa- 
sional variations and addition of 
extra original verses.) These [- 
chapters left out in Padmam 
except closing verses of chap. 
153, i.e., slokas 222 to 229. 

Matsya, chap, 154, 

The bulk of the verses from 1 to 31 

From sloka 32 to 444, Padma copy'] 
is close, except as to a few verses 
left out. From 445 to 486 left out 
from the Padma copy. From 486 
to end, that is 588, Padma copy r 
continues. The original and the 
copy on this particular topic both 
end here. 


Copies in 

Padmam Vol. 3, chap. 39 




jj jj j? jj 


> j 




40 


?? 


>5 » J 


40 


(The bulk of the verses from 1 to 31 
not copied in the Skandam which 
has its own matter up to 45th 
verse. P'rom there the Skanda 
cop3^ is resumed.) 

Note, — In the three instances collated next above, it is a common copy 
between the Matsya, Padma, and Skanda Puranas, 


Matsya, chaps. 161 and 162 (except a 
few verses at close) 

Vol. 3, 

chap. 42 

,, ,, 163 from verse 25 to end 



Pf 

„ ,, 164 to 167 and 168 

5! 

ff 

36 

„ „ 169 to 173 


tf 

37 

„ „ 174 to 178 

J? 

5? 

38 

„ „ 186 to 194 (except 1st 7 

verses in 186) Padmam. 

„ 1 


13 to 21 

Note. — So far as at present known to this writer, 208 

out of 


pages of Matsyam repeated in the Padmam. 


Narasimha Puranam and Padmam. 


Narasimha Puranam, chap. 1 


5» 

J? 


2 

3 

4 


Much of this chapter Repeated in Padmam 
up to verse 35 and 
from there closely to 

end ... ••• ^ ol. 1, chap. 1 & 2 

Several verses „ 3, „ 3 

Most of the verses ,, 3, „ 3 

Several verses 3, ,, 3 
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Narasimha text — chap. 64 from 8th verse to 60 Vol. 4, chap. 81 

betrays copy from 

Padmam, Some verses between 

61 to 95 ... ,, 4, ,, 81 

And again from 96 to 

end ... ,, 

Matsya Repeated in the Mahabharata. 

, from verse 53 of chap. 24 of Matsyam to end of chap. 42 
of Matsya, transcribed into the Bharata, Book I, chaps. 69 to 87, chapter 
for chapter. Some extra verses added in the Bharata in almost every chapter 
about 23| pp. of Matsya copied into the Bharata. 

Padma Repeated in the Mahabharata. 

(1) Chap. 81 of Vol. Ill, ix., Vana Parva Padmam, Vol. L 

of Bharata (Calcutta edition) ... Chap. 10 

,, 82 up to 40 verses ... ... ., I’l 

„ 82 from 40 to 52 ... ... „ 12 

,, 82 from 52 to 88 ... ... 24 

,, 82 from 88 to end ... ... ,, 25 

to end. 

,, 83 from 1 to 110 ... ... ,, 26 

,, 83 from 111 to end ... ... ,, 27 

,, 84 ,, 1 to 34 verses ... ,,28 

„ 84 „ 35 to 81 ... ,, 32 

,, 84 ,, 82 to end ... ,, 38 

whole 

,, 8a ... ... ... , , 39 

(2) Chaps. 4 to 12 of Vol. VI, Bbishma Parva 

Geography... ... Chapters 3 to 9. 

(3) chapters, 100-105 and 2 verses of 106 of Calcutta 
edition, Bharata, copied from Padma. 

(4) The Bharata, Book 13, chap. 98 copied with occa- 

sional transpositions of words from Padma, Vol. 4, chap. 27. 

Note. — Bharata, Book 13, chap. 98 is again copied in the same book in 
chap. 235. 

(5) Padma, Vol. IV, chap. 28. 

Verses 1 to 4 reappear in the Bharata, Book 13, chap. 100 
(Dravida copy). 

Verses 5 to 19 reappear in chap. 93 Bharata (Dravida copy). 
The Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 

' The description of the actual rite of the Aswamedha in the Mahabharata, 
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Book 14, was copied from the corresponding passages of the Ramayana. The 
Bharata specialist was evidently pressed for time. He appropriated the 
Ramayana matter, but had recourse to a trick, which is as amusing as it is 
paltry. 

Sanskrit being a highly inflexional language, the position of the words in 
a sentence does not alter the sense of the passage, and there is hardly any- 
thing like syntactical regulation. The Bharata writer of the Aswamedha 
portion, re-arranged the words of several of the Ramayana slokas in such a way 
as to put the readers off the scent and manufactured his Aswamedha all right. 

The Uttararamayana. 

A late fabrication. Contains some matter copied from Narasimha Purana, 
some from Padma Purana, etc. 

To make a comparative study of the Puranas, to determine their proper 
place in Sanskrit literature, and to extract from them whatever may be of 
permanent value, it is necessary to form a school of Pundits working under 
systematised supervision. Every Purana and Upa-Purana requires to be care- 
fully and accurately indexed. 

Next after that, a common concordance for all these Puranas would have 
to be constructed as preparatory to further study. It is not until then that 
we can obtain tangible results in this branch of research. We shall then 
know how much of these books is genuine, how much is spurious, how much 
should be preserved as valuable, and how much can be suffered to perish, 
without detriment to the advancement of knowledge. 

It is a work that would require a large monetary endowment ; but the 
money would be well spent and the labour well bestowed. The task would, 
when cheerily taken in hand and duly brought to a close, redound to the 
glory of the prince or nobleman on whom the grace may descend. 



REVIEWS. 


'^Life and Times of Ctialukya Vikramaditya VF' (in Tamil) 

By a. V. venkatarama ayyar, Esq., M.A., L.T., 

Assistant Lecturer in History, Queen Mary^s College for Women, Madras, {Re. 


IN this work the author has digested the materials scattered over nearly thirty-eight 
different sources, as enumerated in the list of books consulted, concerning one of 
the very ill-lighted periods of South Indian history and interpreted them as we 
should expect from a scholar of the author’s culture and patient industry. What 
most appeals to the reader is its Tamil garb. Those going through the periodical 
lists of new publications registered in the several provinces that appear in the 
several Government Gazettes must be painfully aware of the paucity of similar 
efforts in the vernacular and though to English readers the addition of maps, 
charts, genealogical tables and such other devices for the better understanding of 
the subject is a familiar feature, they are welcome innovations in the field of 
vernacular publications, and to present-day readers are almost indispensable. 

The study of the reign of this great Cbalukya king is important as filling 
a gap in the history of South India in the pre-Muhammadan period, about 
which European orientalists are not tired to note the paucity of materials or the 
comparative unimportance of that which they have recovered. But a perusal of the 
brochure under notice will show full well that this king’s reign was neither un- 
eventful nor unimportant. It gives us an idea, a fairly clear idea, of the character 
of a purely Indian administration of the country prior to the introduction of 
foreign influence into it. 

The period covered by the reign of this prince (1076 to 1127) corresponds 
approximately with the time of the labours of the great Vaishnavite reformer of 
South India Sri Ramanuja who lived from 1017 to 1137 and as such must be of 
interest as affording an insight into the condition of the country and manners of 
the people of that time. In that light the fifth or the last chapter of the book 
affords very inspiring reading. 

That the dry bones of archseology which was, till recently, and is even now 
very often, employed in the amiable task of conjectural fixing of problematic chro- 
nologies should have been made to yield a vivid and readable picture of the state 
of the country, its people and its government at this period is a service for which 
all true lovers of the real Indian tiistory should thank the author. But we, in the 
Kannada country, of which Mysore is at present at any rate the crest-jewel, cannot 
avoid a regret that this account was not written in Kannada by a Kannada man as 
this sovereign’s greatness reflects the glory of the Kannada country. 
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The author’s style is literary without pedantry. It is easy, yet dignified. We 
conuiiend the work for the acceptance of the Tamil reading public with a hope 
that the authoi will give us more such pictures of our past national life which we 
are sure was neither tame nor inglorious. 

B. R. 


Annals of the Mysore Royal Family. 


We beg to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the two volumes in Kannada 
of the Annals of the Mysore Royal Family presented to the Society by the 
courtesy of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. Of the two volumes, Vol. I 
was published in 1916 and contains the important events of history connected 
with each of the ruling monarchs of the Royal Family of Mysore from the time of 
the founder of the family in A.D. 1371 down to the overthrow of Tippu Sultan 
and the installation of His Highness the Maharaja Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur III in A.D. 1799. The Annals are based on materials recorded in a Kanna- 
da manuscript written about the middle of the 19th century by order of His 
Highness and deposited in the Palace Library. 

The book is written in a popular and attractive style, the language being 
chaste and intelligible. The outstanding events of the reign of each king are so 
well brought out that their perusal not only rouses curiosity and enthusiasm but 
also patriotism and pride. There are twelve chapters in the book, each containing 
the leading events of each king. At the commencement of each chapter the date 
of the birth and installation of each king, the names of his consorts and of the 
issues he had by them are given which serve as a good introduction to the subject. 
The entire volume is full of information so interesting and inspiring that every 
Mysorean that reads it is fired with a genuine pride in the glorious achievements of 
the scions of the Mysore Royal House and is animated by a lively sense of pat- 
riotism for the country of his birth that can boast of such a brilliant record. Though 
Mysore is such a compact little State as compared with the vast continent of India 
that surrounds it, yet it is astonishing how its historical vicissitudes closely follow 
those operating on the vaster area with evolutions characteristic of national growth 
and decay. 

Deeds of chivalry and valour, acts of benevolence and piety, policies and 
problems dictated by far-seeing statesmanship and deep administrative insight and 
events that lead up to culminating prosperity on the one hand and that bringdown 
to harrowing adversity on the other are as striking in the history of the Mysore 
kings as they are of emperors and rulers of the Indian Empire. Mysore history is 
not a history of dull and dead uniformity but is full of varied changes making it 
as interesting as that of any other country. 

The conspicuous examples that have contributed largely to this great historical 
tradition of Mysore are those of Yadurayar, the founder of the royal family, of 



Raja Wadiyar, Ranadhira Kanteerava Narasaraja Wadiyar, Chikkadevaraja 
Wadiy., and iishna.aja Wadiyar III. Hu. above all .base «'= f 

example of devotion, self-sacrifice, foresight, courage and will of MahoXran 

example ui r c „e,baa,i„ nnlirv restored Mysore back to its ancient 

,r“r'=T;i:r.or„t;:^.:irrb,e.ain^^ o. .be ,„.e «. .bei. 

“"vZrn rAn"a“ ,as published las. yea. and follows .be style and 
tenor of its co.panion volnme. I. gives a rousing p.ctnre o the wonderful 
forbearance, suffering and passive heroism displayed by this M.haran. who .as 
the saviour of Mysore in its direst hour of need and is replete wi i eve^ ' ' 
fhe pious deeds of the sage-like king. His Highness S„ Krishnaraja Mad.ya, 
Bahadur III and of the administrative work of the British Commission that ruled 
Mysore from A.D. 1831 to A.D. 1881. Reference is also made with becoming 
gratitude to that high minded British justice that gave back Mysore to the 
Lscendauts of its ancestral rulers in A.D. 1799 and that prevailed again against 

odds in A.D. 1881. . . i i 

The volumes before us are veritable mines of information and give a lucid 

and succinct account of the historical events of Mysore up- to the Installation 
of His Highness Sri Chamarajendra Wadiyar Bahadur, the late lamented father 
of our present beloved Maharaja, His Highness Sri Krishnaraja Wadiyar Bahadur 
IV. No Mysorean can fail to read them with sustained pride and interest from 
■ cover to cover and all Kannada knowing people will find them not only edifying 
historically but also informing as standard literature. 

Rajakaryaprasakta Mr. B. Ramakrishna Rao, the retired Palace Controller, 
has edited the volumes and a more capable, loyal and patriotic gentleman could 
hardly have been appropriately selected for the task. He has taken 
considerable pains in ransacking the libraries of the Palace and the Government 
and piecing the necessarily fragmentary information he could glean from them 
with other available sources and presenting us such a readable historical account 
of Mysore. As a great, loyal and devoted servant of His Highness the Maharaja, 
he has now the pride and consolation of having earned the approbation of his 
royal master by publishing these books. In addition, he has also the satisfaction 
of bringing out a work that will stand as a monument to his devoted service to 
his king and country. 

The volumes are very neatly printed at the Government Branch Press at 

MysorewithfifteenillustrationsiiiVol.il. ^ ^ 

Journal of the Department of Letters, 

Calcutta University — Vol. IX. 


The Journal before us maintains the high level set by its predecessors in the 
field of Indian research. Prominent amongst the articles in this issue are 
“ Ancient India ” by Professor Sylvain Levi and “ The Expressiveness of Indian 
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Art’’ by Dr. Stella Kranirisch. Those of us who have had the opportunity of 
hearing them in the Daly Memorial Hall will gladly welcome these papers which 
make very instructive reading. Professor Levi rightly points out how it is 
necessary for the West and the East to co-operate with each other for their iiuitiial 
good. While paying a just homage to the valuable part played by India in the 
past, the professor unhesitatingly invites the reader’s attention as to how India 
has suffered in the past by isolation. As regards the paper on Indian Art, it is impos- 
sible ill this short review to touch upon the several phases of the subject dealt 
with by Dr. Stella. Beginning with a preliminary survey of the development of 
art in general, the learned doctor explains the distinctive characteristics of Indian 
art and the meaning which the Indian artist conveys by his representations. Then 
come in order the relation of creative art to nature, influence of myths over the 
development of forms, space, rhythm and evolution in Indian art. 

The other papers in the Journal are not less interesting and instructive. An 
attempt is made by Dr. Hemachandra Rayachaudhuri to draw up an outline of the 
political history of India from the accession of Parikshit to the coronation of 
Bimbisara. I'he sources relied on are the Vedas, the Brahmanas and the Upanishads. 
In view of the fact that among Hindus it is the practice for one’s descendants to 
be named after him, it is doubtful if it is possible to identify the particular per- 
sonages and build up a history on a reference to the mere mention of the names 
in the works relied on. But let us hope that we will be nearer the truth than 
before by the lead given in this paper. We invite also the particular attention 
of the readers to Mr. B. N. Bhattacharya’s “A Brief Survey of Sahitya Shastra” 
which deserves serious study. The other articles by Dr. Sushil Kumar De and 
Messrs. Bruce Flannah and Aroon Sen are examples of earnest and scholarly 
endeavour. 

T.S. 


Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Western Circle. 

For the year ending March n)2T. 


The report is a record of satisfactory work in spite of the frequent changes 
in the personnel of officers of the Department. The Superintendent was able 
to spend on tour 176 days in the year and to inspect some of the monuments 
in the Ahmadnagar District which had not been visited before. The results 
of the exploration work conducted in the course of these tours are given in 
part IV which is well worth study. Under original research, we are told that 
the Superintendent’s article on the comparison of the letters of the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela and the Nanaghat inscription of Queen Nayanika 
was completed and will be published in the Memoirs of the Archeological 
13 
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Survey of India. We eagerly look forward to this promised piibiicatioii as 
also the monograph on the monuments of the ancient Cliedi country for which 
materials are stated to have been discovered during the recent tours. It is ob.serv- 
ed that the grant of the Cxovernment of India for conservation work has fallen 
down by Rs. 8,500. We cannot but too strongly emphasize the importance of the 
work of conservation of ancient monuments which is the one and the only way of 
preserving ancient art intact. We hope the Government of India, will be able to 
make a more liberal grant during the coming years when they will not have the 
necessity of facing deficit budgets under improved conditions. 

I’.S. 


South Indian Shrines”. 

BV P. JAGADISA AYVAR, ESQ. 


I'HE book before us is an enlarged and revised edition of a book under the same 
title published some time ago by the same author. We need not say that the 
author has taken great trouble in bringing together the scattered Sf/mlapr/ra/ias of 
the several shrines. The present edition is of particular interest to the people of 
Mysore as, unlike its predecessor, it deals with some of the important shrines and 
archaic temples in Mysore. The book will serve as a valuable guide to the Euro- 
pean tourists towards a better understanding of Hindu ideals. 

Considering the number of plates used and the bulk of the book, its price, 
m., Rs. 6 a copy is very moderate. Publishers are Vest & Co., Madras. 

T.S. 



Subscriptions and Donations received during the 
quarter ending March 1923. 


Name. 


Vol. 


Messrs. 

P. S. Govinda Rao, Mysore . . . . XIII 

A. S. Woodburne, Madras • ■ • ■ i> 

T. Abdul Khader, Tumkur . . . . 

H. K. Veerabasaviah, Kolar Gold Fields. . 

B. Krishna Iyengar, Secunderabad 

K. Devanathan, Bangalore . . • • •• 

A. Madhava Iyengar, Bangalore . • m 

Col. P. A. Skipwith, Bangalore . . ,, 

M. Arunachala Iyer, Bangalore 

lliomas Leishman, Bangalore 
H. Lubeck, Bangalore 

B. A. Saletore, Udipi • . • • >• 

J. A. De’Rozario, Bangalore 
Dr. J. J. Sudborough, Bangalore 
B. Venkoba Rao, Bangalore . . 

Dr. H. E. Watson, Bangalore 

K. Chandy, Bangalore . . • • - 

K. P. Menon, Bangalore 

B. Subrahmanya lya, Mysore . . 

Rev. M. B. Taylor, Bangalore 
B. Balaji P^ao, Bangalore 
P. Narayanasami Iyengar, 

K. Krishnamacharya, Tirupati 
V. H. Vader, Chikodi Post .. 

T. S. Ramanathan, Sattur . . ^ ■ 

Librarian, Indian Teachers’ .Association, Bangalore „ 
Chief Secretary to Government for the copy sent to 


Private Secretary to the Dewan, 
Dr. Leslie C. Coleman, Bangalore 
Rev. A. R. Fuller, Bangalore . . 

J. R. Isack, Bangalore 
S. Abdul Khaleck, Srinivasapur 
M. P. Somasekhara Rao, Bangalore 
M. Sundara Rao, Udipi 
M. S. Ramachar, Kolar 


Bangalore 


XII & XIII 
XIII 


RS. A, P. 

3 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
,500 
,500 
5 0 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 

3 0 0 
3 0 0 

5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
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Name. 

Messrs. 

C. Dorasami Iyengar, Bangalore 
Mehrjibhai Nosherwanji Kuka, Bombay . . 

K. Rama Pisharoti, Trivandrum 
E. P. Metcalfe, Bangalore 
Cowan Holburn, Bangalore . . 

Rev. J. B. Buttrick, Bangalore 
Eibrarian, Scottish Churches College, Calcutta 
M. K. B. Gowder, Ooty 
Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer, Madras ,, 
K. T. Bhashyam Iyengar, Bangalore 

B. Vasudevamurthy, Bangaloi'e 
P. Bhadriah, Anantapur 

P. G. D’Souza, Bangalore 
Miss A. E. Nash, Bangalore . . 

Peace Memorial Association, Anantapur . . 

K. Matthan, Bangalore 

M. V. Lakshmana Iyer, Kuttalam 

G. Paramasivayya, Bangalore 

Douglas M. Reid, Madras 

C. Krishnamurthy, Bangalore 

H. V. Narayana Rao, Bangalore 


Vol. 

xin 


XII & XIII 
XIII 


RS. A. 1>. 

5 0 0 
3 0 0 
3 0 0 
8 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 4 0 
3 4 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 0 0 
5 0 0 
. 5 0 0 



Books presented or purchased during the quarter 
ending 31st March 1923. 


The Government of Mysore, (Muzrai Department)— 

Sacred Books of the East, Vols. 1 to 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 23 to 80 
32 to 150. 

Sri Ramachandra by Annie Besant. 

The Great War by Annie Besant. 

The Elements of Church History by the Rev. B. Rice. 

Early Christianity by S. B. Slack, M.A, 

The Varieties of Religious Experience by William James. 

The Chief Secretary to the Government of Mysore-- 

State Administration Report for 1921-22. 

Census Superintendent in Mysore— 

Census Report of Mysore, 1921, Parts I and II. 

The Palace, Mysore— 

Annals of Mysore, Parts 1 and II. 

Mysore State Papers, Parts I, II and IV. 

The Registrar, Calcutta University- 

Report of the Registration Fee Committee. 

Report of the Government Grant Committee. 

Minutes of the Senate Meeting of the Calcutta University held on 18th 
November and 22nd December 1922. 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. IX. 

The Registrar, Madras University- 

University Calendar for 1923, Vol. I. 

Superintendent of Archaeology, Gwalior— 

Gwalior Fort Album. 

Superintendent of Archaeology, Trivandrum— 

Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol, III, Part I. Stone and Copperplate 
Inscriptions of Travancore with 26 plates by K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar, B.A. 
Superintendent of Archaeology, Western Circle, Poona— 

Progress Report of the Archaeological Department, Western Circle, for the 
year ending 31st March 1921. 

Superintendent, Government Printing, Madras— 

Ananda Ranga Pillay’s Diary, Vol. VIII (from May 1751 to December 1753). 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington— 

Documents relative to the Origin and History of the Smithsonian Institution 
by William J. Rhees. 

Biographical sketch of James Smithson 1897. 

The Natives of Kharga Oasis, Egypt, by Dr. R. Ales Hrdlicka. 

Archaeological Investigations in New Mexico, Colarado and Utah by J. 
Walter Fewkes. 

The Races of Russia by Ales Hrdlicka. 

Archaeological Investigations at Paragonah, Utah. 

Upper Yukon Native Customs and Folk-lore. 
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Preliminary Survey of the Remains of the Chippewa Settlements on La Poiiite 
Island, Wisconsin, 

Smitlisoiaa Geographical Tables by R. S. Woodword. 

Geology and Paleontology by B.K. Emerson. 

Tournai of Proceedings of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
for the years 1887-88, 1888-89, 1889-90, 1890-91, 1891-92, 1893, 1894,189/, 
1898, 1899, 1900, 1902, 1903, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1909, and 1911 to 1921. 
Annual Reports of the Smithsonian Institution for the years 1916 to 1920. 
Administration and Activities of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
1917. 

The differentiation of mankind into racial types by Arthur Keith. 

Two types of South Western Cliff Houses by J. Walter Fewkes. 

New archaeological lights on the origins of civilization in Europe by Sir 
Arthur Evans. 

The Art of the great Earthwork Builders of Ohio by Charles C. Willoughby. 
On the Race History and Facial Characteristics of the aboriginal Americans 
by W. H. Holmes. 

A constitutional league of peace in the stone age of America — (The league of 
the Iroquois and its constitution by J. N. B. Hewitt.) 

The origin and beginnings of the Czecho Slovak people by Jindrich Matiegka. 
The opportunity for American Archmological Research in Palestine by James 
A. Montgomery. 

Ojib-way Habitations and other structures by David J. Bushnell, Jr. 

History in Tools by W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

Excavations at Tell-El-Amarna, Egypt, in 1913-14 by Ludwig Borchardt. 

Presented by- 

Mr. D. B. Ramachandra Mudaliar (Author) — 

History of the Mudaliars in Kannada. 

Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, Poona (Author) — 

‘‘ Studies in Bhasa.” 

Mr. A. V. Venkatarama Ayyar, M.A., L.T., Madras (Author.) 

The life and times of Chalukya Vikramaditya VI. (in Tamil) 

Mr. Jamshedji Edulji Saklatwalla, Bombay — 

Research into Early Iranian History from the Epics of India — 

Pre Achaemenian Zoroastrians in Hindustan by P>uch Ardesar Parakh. 

“ Omar Khayam” by J. E, Saklatwalla. 

G. C. Wolfe, Esq, C. B. E. (Author)— 

•Collection of War Medals and Decorations. 

The Cambridge University Press — 

Vijayadharmasuri — ITis life and work, by A. J. Siinawala. 

Mr. P. V. Jagadisa Ayyar (Author) — 

South Indian Shrines (Revised edition). 

By Purchase- 

Cave Temples of India by James Fergusson and Burgess. 

Tree and Serpent Worship by James Fergusson. 

An Historical Disquisition of India by William Robertson, 

History of Hindu Civilization by Ramachandra Ghosha. 

A note on the Ancient Geography of Asia by Nobin Chandra Das. 

“ Greek Refinements” by W. H. Goodyear. 

Mythic Society’s Journal, Vol. VIII, No. 3, and Vol, IX, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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THE KEMPE GOWDA CHIEFS. 

By B. Puttaiy.4, Esq., B.A. 

{A Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 

Kempe Gowda is a great historical name in Mysore and a household word 
cherished with pride and veneration in the tract of country over which the 
family held sway. This tract was known as Yelahanka Nad or Yelahanka 
country from the. fact that the originator of the family first settled at 
Yelahanka, now a small town eight miles north of Bangalore. After gradually 
extending his power all round, Kempe Gowda styled himself Yelahanka Nadu 
PrahJiu or the Lord of the Yelahanka country. This title was successively 
assumed by his successors so that this line of chiefs became known as 

Yelahanka iVn-du Pra6/ws. 

These chiefs ruled as vassals of the Vijayanagar kings paying tribute to 
them until their power waned. Thereafter they paid their tribute to the 
Mahrattas and the Musalmans before they were finally overthrown by the 
Mysore Rajas in 1728 A.D. 

Tradition says that one Ranabhire Gowda, a native of Alur village “near 
Conjeevaram, migrated with his seven brothers and their families in seven 
carts and settled down at Avati, a village near Devanahalli, about 25 miles 
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north-east af Bangalore. The reason for the migration is staled to be, accord- 
ing to one account, famine’^ ; but according to another,! it was for the sake 
of preserving the purity of his family stock by safeguarding the chastity of 
his daughter, Doddamma, from the molestations of a vagabond chief who was 
harassing her that Ranabhire Gowda took to flight. God aided the fugitives 
in a miraculous way in effecting their escape safely; for when their further 
progress on the way was barred by the river Palar which was running in full 
flood, Doddamma invoked the aid of the family God and prayed that if she be 
virtuous, Mother Ganga might be gracious to her and show her a way out ; 
\vhereupon the waters subsided and left a dry bed till the family crossed the 
stream. It then rose in flood again barring the way effectually against the 
enemies who were pursuing the family. 

Whatever the reaSop for the migration, it appears that sometime after 
they had thus settled down at Avati village, the brothers separated from one 
another, each to find out a new settlement for himself. Java Gowda, the 
youngest, settled at Yelahanka and lived there for 15 years, i.e., from A.D. 
1418 to A.D. 1433. It is from this Jaya Gowda that the famous Kempe 
Gowdas were descended. 

There are many chiefs in the line who bear the surname “ Kempa.” 
There is a reason given for this. Jaya Gowda’s son Gidde Gowda had no 
son and he vowed to his family Goddess Kempamma that if by her grace he 
were favoured with a son, he would distinguish the child’s name by the 
appellation of her revered name. , His prayer was fulfilled by Divine Grace 
and he named his son Kempananja Gowda. t Many of his successors, out 
of gratitude to the Goddess who saved the famih” from extinction, similarlv 
adopted the practice of prefixing their name with the word Kern pa ’’ so that 
persons bearing the same name occur very frequently in the genealogy. But 
the names of three Kempe Gowdas among all the others stand forth pre- 
eminent. For the sake of convenience, they , will be designated as Kempe 
Gowda I, Kempe Gowda II and Kempe Gowda III and though some confu- 
sipri is caused ori account of the identity of names in assigning the achieve- 
merits of each chief bearing this name to the right man, yet the narrative of 
each chief s rule as gleaned from the available sources may be stated to be 
spfficieiitly accurate for all practical purposes. 

Kempe Gowda 1. 

Kempe Gowda I, who ruled from A.D. 1513 to A.D. j 569, is the most 
H e was much favoured by the V i jay anagar kings, 

* Memoirs of Mysore, Vol. II, Historical Memoir of Bangalore, 
t Mysore Gazetteer, 1897, Vol. II, p. 20. 

t Memoirs of Mysore, Vol. II, 
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Krishiiaraya and Achutharaya. He founded modern Bangalore by erecting a 
mud fort in A.D. 1537. It is said that one day while he was out on inspection 
he entered a village called Sivanasarniidram, 10 miles from his capital, and 
struck with the site as being ideally situated for a city, he decided to build 
his future capital on that spot. The foundation was laid in an auspicious 
hour and the fort was completed with four batteries. It is said also that at 
this spot he saw a hare suddenly attack his dog. The strange event at once 
convinced him that it indicated warrior ground fit to raise a fort upon.’^ This 
tradition is not inconsistent with that associated with the founding of capitals 
of large kingdoms on warrior ground, such as, Dorasamudra, Hadinad, 
Vijayanagar and elsewhere. 

It may be stated here in passing that the Bangalore which he thus built 
was not the traditional City of Beans, as many imagine. The true City of 
Beans ” or rather the true Village of Beans ” is a village situated three miles 
north of the present Bangalore near Hebbal where the village Kodigehalli 
now stands, which used to be kiiowm as “ Hale Bengaloor ’’ or old Bangalore. 
Nor is it likely that the king who was served with cold boiled beans and who 
named the village after those beans is Kempe Gowda as is generally believed 
but, if at all, it is Veera Ballala Raya II, a King of the Hoysala-Ballalas, 
who lived about 300 years before Kempe Gowda. Even this story is now dis- 
credited on account of the discovery by Mr. Narasimhachar of an inscription 
dated about A.D. 900 at Begoor, a village 8 miles south of Bangalore, in 
which the word Bengaluru or Bangalore occurs, from which he infers that the 
story which connects Ballala Raya with Bangalore may be given up.f Though 
the romance that has clung to the name of Bangalore has thus disappeared, yet 
it is not improbable that there was some glamour connected with the riaftie 
at that period, because Kempe Gowda preferred to name the new village he 
founded as Bangalore. It is still pronounced and written in Kannada as 
Bengaluru 

The erection of a fort by Kempe Gowda pleased his liege lord Achutha 
Raya immensely, and he granted him the enjoyment of 12 hoblis (groups of 
villages) yielding a revenue of 30,000 pagodas. These were annexed to 
Bangalore and the money derived therefrom was employed for charitaWe pur- 
poses. Kempe Gowda thereafter extended the town, opened out the pettas, 
encouraged the artisans and merchants to settle there and made it his Capital 
A pathetic story of self-sacrifice is told in connection with the erection of the 
main gate of the fort which is worth recording. It appears that the gate used 
to come down during the night every time it was set up during the day. 

Memoks 6i Mysore, Vot. II, liistoficai accouit^^^ 

t Mysore Archaeological Report, 1914-15, p. 16. 
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Kempe Gowda was puzzled as to the reason of this strange phenomenon but 
one day he had a dream in which he was told that, if he offered a human 
sacrifice, the gate would stand. He was in a dilemma and was w'Oriying 
himself as to what to do, w"hen his daughtei-in-law, Lakshmanima, who had 
heard of the dream, offered to sacrifice herself before the gate but the father- 
in-law would not assent to such a proposal. But Lakshmamma unable to 
look on indifferently at her father-in-law’s uneasiness, wmrry and loss, stole out 
once at mid-night and presenting herself before the gate of the fort, offered 
up prayers to bestow fame on her father-in-law and beheaded herself. There- 
upon the gate stood and Kempe .Gow^da moved by Lakshmamma’s godlike 
nobility of mind and self-sacrifice built a temple for her at Koramangala, a 
village east of Bangalore, near Ulsoor, installed her effigy there and arranged 
for her worship w^hich is conducted even to this day.'"" 

Kempe Gowda was a pious man, a great devotee and a geneimus donor. 
He built a number of temples at Bangalore w^hich are even to this day great 
places of pilgrimage and endowed them with liberal grants of villages, lands 
and agraharas for their perpetual w^orship and up-keep. All of them are 
wmnderful works in design and execution and strike the imagination by their 
magnitude. The Gavi Gangadharesvara temple and the village of Gavipur in 
which it is situated were built by Kempe Gow^da and also the large perennial 
lake, Kempambudhi tank near the temple, which he named after his family god- 
dess Kempamma. The picturesque scenery and the natural beauty amidst 
which, the temple, the lake and the village nestle, arrest the attention of 
visitors and impress them with the grandeur of the place. The temple is 
erected over a cave in a rock. In the compound of the temple stand two 
stone umbrellas, a stone trident and a stone drum representing the emblems 
of Siva who is worshipped in the temple. They are all over 12 feet high, 
standing on a rock apparently without any foundation, each being cut out 
of a single piece of stone, as though to testify to the God’s grace with which 
Kempe Gowda was favoured in erecting the temple. 

A little to the right of this temple is the w'ell-known Basavangudi temple 
where Basavesvara, a colossal bull over 11 feet high is worshipped. It is 
recumbent in posture and beautifully cut out of one huge rock standing upon 
another rock. This temple w^as also built by Kempe Gowda. God is stated 
to have appeared to him in a dream and desired him to build the temple. 
There is a small tank behind the temple from which the river Vrishabhavati 
is supposed to rise and flow from under the feet of the bull westwards, accord- 
ing to an inscription on the pedestal of the bull.t Kempe Gowda threw a bund 

* Mr. V. S, Saminatha Mudaliar’s Kannada pamphlet on Ulsoor Temple, 1906, p. 4. 

t E.C.Bg, 70. dcSoSOdo. 



acioss thib river near Gavipur and built the Kempambudhi tank referred to 
above. 

In the vicinity of Basavangudi, Kempe Gowda built four smaller shrines 
to the guaidians of Basavesvara, viz., Dodda Vighnesvara, Anjane}^, Naiidis- 
vara and Mallikarjuna. Vighnesvara, the elephant God, is over 13. feet high 
and is caived on a huge lock ; so also the other Gods which are all of great 
magnitude. 

Besides these temples, the Somesvara temple at Halsoor and the Channi- 
garayaswami temple in the fort were also built by Kempe Gowda. As 
in the case of the temples at Gavipur and Basavangudi, the Ulsur temple 
is said to have been built as a result of a dream in which God appeared 
and diiected Kempe Gowda to erect the temple with the money found buried 
undei the earth. Kempe Gowda accordingly dug the earth at the spot mention- 
ed by the God and found a lingam and a large sum of money with which he set 
up the lingam and built a temple over it. He allotted liberal grants for the 
performance of the worship of the and built a village round the temple 

and granted houses to Brahmins.*^' 

Annual festivals wmich attract a large concourse of people are regular! 3^ 
held in all these temples even to this day. Kempe Gowda endowed them with 
allowances and liberal grants for meeting the expenses of the annual festive 
celebrations. In addition to the temples, he constructed three Agrahamms or 
rows of dwelling houses as gifts to a number of Brahmins who undertook to 
offer worship to the Gods above stated.f 

He erected the four famous watch-towers, one in each of the four direc- 
tions of Bangalore, to indicate that the City he intended to build would in 
time to come extend as far as those towers in all directions — a prediction now 
come true. The towers occupy such conspicuous positions around Bangalore 
and are so beautifully built as to arrest the eye at once. One watch-tower is 
on a rock on the Ulsoor tank bund on the east and another is likewise on a 
beautiful chain of rocks on the bund of the Kempambudhi tank on the west 
A third towards the north is on the road to Hebbal near the Hebbal rifle 
range and the other to the south on a rock in the Lalbagh. At the foot of 
the watch-tower in the Lalbagh is erected a tablet commemorating Kempe 
Gowda’s reign and his prediction as to the future extension of Bangalore. 

The village and the sacred hill of Sivaganga came into Kempe Gowda’s 
possession in A.D. 1550. When Kempe Gowda paid a visit to this sacred hill, 
he was inspired with pious and devout feelings and built a number of smaller 
temples, towers, choultries and rest houses and made arrangements for regular 

* Footnote on page 730. 

t Memoirs oi MysoTG, 'Vol. 11, Historical Memoir of Bangalore. 
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worship and the celebration of annual festivals. Large improvements to 
the main temple at much expense were also effected and a big hall was built for 
the transaction of public business which is even now known as Kernpe Gowda’s 
//ustfm or audience hall. His portrait statue with hands folded in devout 
fashion is in the principal temple. An inscription, dated xV.i). 1608, states 
that the statue represents Kempaya Gowda, son of Kempanacheya Gowda of 
Bengaluru, who is always making obeisance to the feet of the God Ganga- 
dharaswami.”'"' Four other inscriptions are to be found on bells presented 
to the temple by Kempe Gowda and the members of his family. For a des- 
cription of the Sivaganga Hill, the reader is referred to Mr. Narasimhachar’s 
interesting account in his x\nnual Report for 1914-15, pages 11 and 12. 

Kempe Gowda was apparently in great power and influence by this time 
for he overstepped his limits as a feudal chief and established a mint and 
coined the Pagodas (Varahas) of Bhire Devar, his family God, without the 
permission of the Vijayanagar king, thus incurring the latter’s displeasure. He 
was consequently imprisoned by Rama Rayar at Anegondi for five years, his 
territory being annexed and otherwise disposed of. But Kempe Gowda regain- 
ed the favour of the king through his friends and won back his territory after 
paying a heavy fine for his crime. He lived for five more years after he 
regained his liberty leading a life of charity and justice as before. He died 
in A.D. 1569, having ruled for a period of 50 years excluding the period of 
his imprisonment. 

Kempe Gowda was by birth a devotee of Bhire Devar which was his 
family God but latterly he adopted the worship of Shiva as he considered that 
there was no difference between Shiva and Bhiredevaru who was the son of 
Shiva. The fact that he built a temple to Vishnu in Bangalore Fort shows his 
cosmopolitan spirit. In his time, he suppressed the family custom of cutting 
off the two ring fingers of the women of his household considering this obser- 
vance incompatible with his dignity and high respectability as Lord or Pmbhii 
of a large tract of country. In order, however, to keep up the traditional 
custom and to honour the ancient religious observance, he ordered the votive 
offerings of gold and silver fingers in place of those of flesh and blood. 

From the foregoing account it will be seen how^ great Kempe Gowda I 
was. From a small settlement in the village of Yelahanka, he enlarged his 
territories all romid reclaiming jungles and founding villages. He also built 

From the date given, , A, D. 1608 it is doubtful whether this statue represents the original 
Kempe Gowda I, because Kempe Gowda I ruled only till A.D. 1569. But from the pedigree given, 
viz,, that he was the son of Kempanacheya Gowda, it would be Kempe Gowda I, unless there 
was another Kempanacheya Gowda descended from the original Gowda of the same name, 
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foi himself a capital at Bangalore, laying there the foundatioi'i of a big and 
thriving city. Bangalore began to play- a leading part in his day and after being 
considered to have been an impregnable fortress in important battles, it is still 
the centre of attraction for business men, tourists, generals and princes and 
otheis who come to Bangalore for a change of air as a health resort. Kenipe 
Gowda was a devout and pious soul, favoured by the visions of divine grace, 
His building activities weie not confined to the foundation of cities only. He 
built and endow^ed numerous temples, towers, tanks and Agraharas, His 
catholicity was praisew/orthyy; his rule for an unbroken period of 50 years was 
marked w ith chaiity and justice. It is small \vonder then that the meniory of 
such a great man is even now cherished by all people with great respect not 
diffeient from veneration, and is kept green in the sacred temples and tanks 
that he built. Though a portrait statue of his is to be found in Sivaganga, yet 
Bangalore is alb the^poorer for want of the visible representation of his like- 
ness. Bangalore, which is now the political and commercial capital of the 
State and w’hich is throbbing wnth the pulsation of all activities of the modern 
civilized w^orld, had its future greatness foreshadov/ed in the vision of the 
great farmer chief wdro left a tangible record of it in the four w’atclw towers he 
erected in the four corners of Bangalore. It is therefore very desirable that 
Bangalore should be adorned wdth his statue. It is a matter of much gratification 
that Mr. S. K. Narasimhaiah w^ho has recently published a readable account 
of Kempe Gowda in Kannada is already interesting himself in the movement 
and it is to be earnestly hoped that his efforts would be crowmed with success. 

Kempe Gowda IL 

The next chief of importance, equally famous for his great and meritorious 
deeds, is Immadi Kempe Gowda or Kempe Gowda II, son of Kempe Gowda I 
He is stated to have ruled Bangalore for 55 years and managed both Bangalore 
and Magadi for 14 years and finally retired to Magadi on his defeat at Banga- 
lore in A.D. 1638 wdiere he died twenty years later.’’’ If this be true, his 
reign w'ould be an extraordinarily long one of 89 years, i.e., from A.D. 1569 
to AT). 1658, w’hich looks improbable. As if to support this improbabilit}’, a 
palm leaf manuscript recently discovered mentions that Kempe Gow'da II was 
the grandson of Kempe Gowda I and that his father was one Giddappa 
Gow’da w'ho ruled from A.D. 1556 to A.D. 1577.*}* But the inscriptions that 
have been discovered so far make no mention of Giddappa Gowda but clearly 
state that Kempe Gowda 11 w^as the son of Kempe Gow’da land the grandson 
of Kempananje Gowda. 1 As we cannot obviously discard the evidence of 

*** MeiTiQirs of Mysore, Yq\, 11 ^ Historicefl Memoir of and Mcigadi, 

t E. C. Inscriptions, Magadi 1 and 2 dated A.D. 1630 and A.D. 1670 respectively. 
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the inscriptions, we cannot but accept that Kempe Gowda II lived and ruled 
for 89 years unless there be other Kempe Gowdas and Kempananje Gowdas 
between Kempe Gowda I and Kempe Gowda II. 

Immadi Kempe Gowda like his father achieved fame by founding new 
villages and extending his territor}^ building more temples and tanks and 
making gifts of lands and houses to the Brahmins who were to maintain the 
charities by pious worship. Of these the Kempapura Agrahaia neai Bangalore 
and Ivarakandapura i\grahara near Hassarghatta were the most important 
grants made in A.D, 1605. 

Kempe Gowda improved the Somesvara temple built by Kempe Gowda I 
at Ulsoor by constructing seven enclosures with a shrine in each. He 
imported the celebrated Jakanachary (probably a descendant of the famous 
sculptor of the same name) from Beloor, according to tradition, and caused 
him to carve on all the walls the episode of the^ marriage of Parvati 
Devi with Siva called Girijci Kalycincf, The carvings consist of niunerons 
sculptures and figures of the Gods and Godaesses who attended the mariiage 
including Brahma and Vishnu and the thirty-three crores of Devathas or 
inhabitants of the celestial world. The details of the assemblage at the 
ceremony are all carved in stone wdth a wealth of elegance, ornament and 
realism that one is astonished at the wonderful skill displayed in carving such 
intricate details on hard stone. Kempe Gowda gave grants for the perform- 
ance of the worship of the God and granted houses to Brahmins. A sculpture 
on one of the walls is supposed to- be a representation of Kempe Gowda. 
Mr. Narasimhachar says that the temple is a good specimen of Dravidian 
architecture with a lofty Gopura.^^ He dug a tank near Kempapura Agra- 
haram at Bangalore and named it after his forefather Gidde Gow'da. This is 

* There is a conflict of opinion as to which Kempe Gowda it was that built the Somesvara 
temple at Uisoor. In the Memoirs of Mysore, Vol. II, under the chapter headed “ Historical 
Memoir of Bangalore,” it is stated that ‘‘Emadi Kempe Gowda erected the Someswar Pagoda near 
Halasoor and endowed it with some allowances” but in the same Memoir under the heading “His- 
torical Account of Plalasoor and Pagoda” it is stated that “Kempe Gowda who was the headman 

of the village of Yellahanka ...cut down the jungle..... invited the son of Jakanachary 

expended great sum of money on building a Paged, with seven enclosures with temples.” 

Mr. Rice has followed both these versions ; for on page 22 of the Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. II, 1897, 

he states that “Immadi (Immadi or the second) Kempe Gowda erected the Somesvara 

pagoda at Halasur.” which agrees with the former account while on page 72 of the same volume 
he has published an account that mainly agrees with the latter account. In a Kannada pamphlet 
published in 1906 by one Mr. V. S. Saminatha Mudaliar of Ulsoor on “The Origin of the temple 
of Sri Somesvara Swami of Ulsoor” it is stated that Jayappa Gowda built a wooden temple, that 
his son Giddappa Gowda pulled down the wooden structure and built only the Garbhagriha 
(inner shrine), that his son Kempananje Gowda erected the present beautiful Mantapa and Nava- 
ranga, and Sri Kamakshiamma’s temple and towers, that his son Mummadi (?) Kempe Gowda 
constructed the Prakara (compound) and the main gate and that his son Jaya (?) Kempe Gowda 
built the lofty tower over the gate. Mr. S. K. Narasimiah on the other hand states in his book 
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the tank which now supplies water to the Binny Mills. It is never known 
to have run dry. He also built another tank named Caraiiji Kere or Tank 
of the Fountain so called from a fountain in the bed of a tank from whence 
he brought water to the Bangalore Fort. The Fort Centre Road running 
from the south gate of the fort near the City Institute straight to Basavan- 
gudi and Tata’s Silk Farm traverses the bed of this tank. In A.D . 1623 he got 
possession of Magadi and Savandroog in the following manner Having 
learnt that Savandroog and the territory round Magadi which had been 
administered by the Viceroys of Vija^^anagar Kings had been usurped by one 
Talari Gangappa Naik on the death of Viceroy Chikka Raj who left no male 
issue, he collected a force, marched against him and killed him and took 
possession of the country. A story is told that Ganga solicited the aid of 
Kempe Gowda promising to give him the fort he had built at Magadi, should 
they both succeed in subjugating the hill fortress at Savandroog. Kempe 
Gowda agreed to this stipulation and marched with an army from Bangalore 
in A.D. 1605 and joined Ganga at Gudemaranahalli from whence they pro- 
ceeded to the lower fort of Magadi where Irnmadi Kempe Gowda treacherously 
put Ganga to death in the gate of Jeebi Durvaja. When Ganga was giving 
up the spirit he told Kempe Gowda that God would take vengeance upon 
him for deceiving him and asked him to set up a stone image of him on 
the tomb as a token of his repentance. Accordingly Kempe Gowda had a 
stone image of Ganga placed on the tomb."^ 

Kempe Gowda improved the mud fort at Magadi, established a town 
there on a large scale peopling it with merchants and tradesmen. He repaired 
the fortress of Savandroog, and strengthened it with an adequate garrison 
under able commanders. This hill is miles south-west of Magadi and is 
4,024 feet above the sea level. Its bottom is four miles in circumference. It 
is split into two peaks on top — one white in colour and the other black. There 
is a Basava on one of the highest peaks. On the top of each peak there are 
open spaces containing fruit trees and water chasms. The garrison consisted 
of 8,000 strong under four commanders. He managed this country along 
with Bangalore for 14 years and thereafter retired to Magadi on the capture 
of Bangalore by the Muhammadans in A.D, 1638. The cause of the capture is 
stated to be that a local chief, Raja of Sumakee Bagoor and Kempe Gowda 

“Magadi Kempe Gowda”, 1922, page 62, that the present large temple, tower, Prakara (com- 
pound), Navaranga and Sri Kamahshiamma’s temple were all built by Irnmadi Kempe Gowda 
while Mr. R. Narasimhachar merely says in para 8 of bis Annual Report for 1910-11 that “this 
large temple, which is a good specimen of Dravidian architecture with a lofty Gopura, is said to 
have been built in the 16th century by Kempe Gowda, a sculpture at the end of the wall to the 
right of the inner entrance being shown as representing him.” 

Memoirs of Mysore, Vol. II, Historical Memoirs of Magadi, 

' % ' 
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having quarrelled, the former went away to Bijapur to Ali Adil Shah and brought 
Ranadulla Khan wdth a numerous army. The latter besieged banga oie 
Fort and took Kempe Gowda prisoner, but he was subsequently released on 
his promising to pay an annual contribution. Thereupon Kempe Gowda tied 
with his family from the fort of Bangalore and resided m Magadi under the 
protection offered by Savandroog. He ruled there for 18 years more paying a 
yearly tribute to the conquerors of Bangalore. From this time onwards, le 
and his successors came to be familiarly known as Magadi Kempe Gowda. 

After settling down at Magadi he conquered Hulikal, Huliyurdurga, 
Utridurga, Bairandurga and Kunigal and vanquished Srirangaraya of 
Seringapatam and brought a large booty of horses and elephants. He built 
the temples of Narasimhaswami and Veerabhadraswami at the foot^ of t le 
Savandurga hill to its south and also a town called Nelapattana (meaning town 
below the hill ) around them. Learning that Magadi was a sacred place as 
having been the abode of a sage Mandavya, he improved the Sri Ranganatha- 
swami temple. Many inscriptions have been found round about Magadi 
recording the grants made by him of villages to Brahmins for conducting 
worship in the various temples. He devoted the revenue derived from his 
territory .for building temples, tanks and other public charities and he ruled 
the country with great justice and charity and achieved great fame, The 
statue that is found engraved on one of the stones in the Halsur temple is 
supposed to be his. 

After Kempe Gowda II, there were a few among his successors who were 
also called Kempe Gowdas. All were equally devoted to God and did many charit- 
able deeds. Of these, his son named Mummadi Kempe Gowda was a most pious 
man. He gave a number of villages and Agraharas in charity to the Brah- 
mins in order that they might continue the worship of the Gods, and granted 
them several allowances also. He was a very charitable ruler. In his leign a 
famine occurred and all the ryots flocked to him for protection and said that 
if no rain came down in a day or two, they would leave the country and take 
shelter elsewhere. Whereupon he pacified them and prayed to God so intent- 
ly on behalf of his people that rain came in torrents the next day and 
relieved the situation. From thenceforward the people called him “Male 
Kemparaya ” (meaning Kempe Gowda who brought down rain) in remem- 
brance of his pious and virtuous character which called forth rain from the 
clouds. He built a temple Prasanna Veereshvara Swami and a large tank 
Kempa Sagara near Magadi where there is an inscription dated A.D. 1676 
(Ma. 5). The tank has three fine sluices in the form of four-pillared 
Mantapas. He ruled from A.D. 1658 to 1678.* ___ 

* Memoirs of Mysore, VoIg II, 
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Kempe Gowda HI. 

His grandson and the last of the illustrious rulers of this family was 
Kempe Gowda III or Mummadi Kempaveerappa Gowda to give his full name. 
He ruled from 1705 A.D. to 1728 A.D. He erected near Magadi the famous 
temple of excellent workmanship to Eswara in 1712 A.D. Mr. R. Narasimha- 
char describes this temple in his Report for 1914-15 as follows -.-—“The Somes- 
wara temple situated about 1^- miles to the west of Magadi is now in rains 
though built so recently as A.D. 1712 by Mummadi Kempaveerappa Gowda.* 

A fine Mantapa to the left of the temple is known as Kempe Gowda’s 
Hazara or hall and another to the right as dancing girls’ Hazara. On one of 
the pillars of the front verandah of the latter hall is a figure about l-^- feet high 
of an old man wearing a cloak and leaning on a staff. This is said to repre- 
sent the original Kempe Gowda, the progenitor of the Yelahanka family of 
chiefs. A long inscription w>as discovered on the back inner wall of Garbha- 
griha. It is dated A.D. 1715 and records the grant of four villages by Kempe 
Gowda HI at the time of the setting up of the linga.... The temple has small 
towers at the four corners of the enclosure and a large pond, Kalyani, at some 
distance in front. To the south-west of the temple outside the enclosure is 
a fine shrine of Basava with a good tower situated on a lofty boulder. It 
is known as Shikara Basava, and is a prominent structure. A flight of 50 
steps leads to it and the Nandi is worshipped by Lingayats on marriage and 
other occasions.” Kempe Gowda also installed for worship the images^ of 
Cheluvarayaswami in Cheluvarayapete to the south of Magadi with the assist- 
ance of Srirangacharya who had come from Srirangam and of A aradarajaswami 
at Baichapura. The latter was built in order that his mother who was too 
aged to pay a visit to Kanchi where the principal deity was Varadaraja, might 
worship the same God here. He established five lingams in five _ different 
places and granted several allowances for the feasts connected ^ with those 
Gods. There is a Lingayat Matha known as Mummadi Gowdas Matha m 
the same village with a Gaddige or a tomb of Lingayat Guru in it. Mummadi 
Gowda most probably refers to Mummadi Kempe Gowda or Kempe Gowda 
III who may have built the Matha. It is said that the chiefs of the Yelahanka 
family built 300 such Mathas in and around Magadi and endowed them. 
They also built and endowed Siva and Vishnu temples. The Lingayat 
Matha at Kempasagara is a fine buildi ng said to have been built by Kernp_ e 

Highness the Mahaiaja of Mysore lav “ Karnic Krishnamurthi Row, who 

of Rs. 3,500 made by a local committee to l,e utilised for the 

surroundings. The Government have also 


repair - 
sanctioned a grant 


Trs aVper ~ to the conduct of regular daily worship in the temple. 
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Gowda. One of the pillars of the front verandah has a figure about feet 
high of Kempe Gowda exactly similar to the one at Somesvara temple at 
Magadi. He granted to His Holiness the Sringeri Swarni the village of Seege 
Kuppa in A.D. 1724. He was a great patron of letters and many Pandits were 
at his court. A poem called Veemhhadravijaya composed by one Ekambara 
Dikshitar was dedicated to him and contains some account of his family and 
a description of God Veerabhadra’s festival. It is mentioned in this work 
that Kempe Gowda conquered Shahji and put to flight Kantirava Narasaraja 
Wadiyar of Mysore. 

Being conscious of the increased activity of the Mysore Wadiyars who 
were gradually extending their territory by vanquishing the local Fallegars 
and knowing that the Nawabs of Sira had an eye upon his kingdom, Kempe 
Gowda III extended and improved Nelapattana the town situated in the 
wilderness to the south of Savandurga and made it almost inaccessible to the 
enemies. It occupied an area of 10 square miles and was teeming with a 
varied population and palatial houses of the royal family and other officers 
extending from the top of one of the peaks down to the Veerabhadra temple 
at foot. It was defended by three forts and the hill by two forts with 
numerous bastions. The outermost fort was guarded by eight commanders 
with all ammunition and army in readiness. 

Kempe Gowda usually stayed at Magadi with a small retinue transacting 
the business of the State but whenever he had an inkling of the approach of 
the enemy, he used to seek shelter in Nelapattana arriving there by the main gate 
of the fort towards the north-east. There was only one secret passage upwards 
to the white peak from Nelapattana which was narrow and precipitous. About 
half way up the pathway there was a deep chasm crossed by a plank placed 
across it. In war time, the plank used to be removed leaving the chasm open 
so that as the enemy approached one by one, he was hurled to the unknown 
depths. It was a natural obstruction to the ascent of the Droog. The bastions 
of the fort in the hill command a fine view of the surrounding country offering 
advantage to reconnoitre the movement of the enemy. Near these bastions, 
he built powder magazines, armouries, food stores and audience chambers 
and secreted his invaluable treasures in them. All his faithful officers lived 
in the third fort of Nelapattana at the entrance of which he built a beautiful 
temple of Sri Kasi Visvesvara. The entrance to the fort and the Visvesvara 
temple are intact now but the ruins of the town which reveal its former 
glory are overgrown wuth jungle. On the site of the town are even now to 
be seen a large number of ponds and wells bearing witness to the existence 
before of dwelling houses of the town. ^ 

* Mysore Arehaeological Report and Mr. S. K Narasimiah's Kempe Goxvda, 
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The ancestors of Kempe Gowda were devotees equally of Siva and Vishnu 
and made no distinction between a Shiva and a Vaishnava. Consequently there 
was hearty co-operation and unanimity among all classes of his subjects. 
Kempe Gowda was no exception. But when unfortunately on account of his 
intimacy with a Lingayat woman by name Bhargavati he became a Lingayat 
and changed his Gotra from Chaturtha into Sadasiva,^ there was a split 
among some of his high officers, who were of both sects. Dodda Krishiiaraja 
Wadiyar of Mysore became aware of this internal dissension and under the 
pretext of admiring and rewarding the fine horsemanship of one Muddappa 
Gowda, the fourth of the Hulikal Chiefs and cousin of Kempe Gowda in the 
collateral line, sent for him to Mysore and bestowed upon him the name of 
Muddukrishnaraja Gowda after his own royal name and directed him to pay 
him a tribute of 500 pagodas. Shortly after, the Mysore king sent an invita- 
tion to Kempe Gowda himself to go to M3^sore with a white elephant which 
he had in his possession but Kempe Gowda refused to do so.t Dodda 
Krishnaraja Wadiyar thereupon sent an army in secret under Dalvai 
Devarajaiyya w'ho, wdth the help of the treacherous officers, stole into the fort 
by making a hole in the wall near Channaraya’s gate and captured Kempe 
Gowda’s most faithful and capable commander by name Veerabhadra Naik. 
The Gowda’s army fought valiantly but to no purpose. Kempe Gowda who 
was in Magadi having learnt of the capture of Veerabhadra Naik entered 
Nelapattana through the secret door and prepared himself to fight the Mysore 
army but was captured by the Dalvai. Then the Gowda’s armies stationed 
all over the fort, joined together and fought gallantly but being unable to get 
reinforcements which the Mysore army easily got, were utterly defeated. 
The Mysore Dalvai then took possession of Nelapattana and Savandroog and 
carried away all the treasures accumulated there for over 200 years and 
removed Kempe Gowda, his faithful commanders and some chief officers and 
their families to Seringapatam in 1728 A.D. and put them all in restraint. 
He was never released and thus ended the great chiefs rule. 

The Magadi territory became Mysore territory thenceforward. Nela- 
pattana became a heap of ruins. Kempe Gowda’s piety, devotion and 
selfless rule were so beneficent that the site occupied by Nelapattana 
though surrounded bv n fearful forest is even now a smiling land with 
trees and flowers, roots and edibles, the abode of many varied birds, and a 
quiet retreat. Annual feasts are held in honou r of Gods Veerabhadra and 

Teliigii Palm-'leaf Manuscript. 

t Telugu Palm-leaf Manuscript. 
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Narasimhaswami and many devotees Hock there. The whole tract appeals to 
the imagination by its past glory and its present peaceful repose. The site of 
the Droog and the ruins of Nelapattana impress one with the greatness of 
Kernpe Gowda, his heroism and prowess and inspires pride, re\’erence and 
patriotism bringing to mind the great deeds wrought by the heroic chief.''' 

Autograph Letter. 

I have been lucky in discovering a palm-leaf manuscript containing a 
pathetic letter written by Kernpe Gowda III from his prison at Scringapatani 
to his cousin Krishnaraja Gowda of Hulikal near Magadi and sent to him by 
a confidential servant. Considering the greatness of the chief and the miser- 
able plight to w’hich he was reduced, the pathos of the letter is really heart- 
rending. It runs as follows : — 

‘‘ Our blessings to you. We are doing well at Seringapatani up to 
this 10th lunar day of the dark fortnight of Fhalgu)ia, Write to us about 
the welfare of you all. As you know we are' subjected to this misfortune 
by the sport of God Somanatha. Our health is at present in a bad state 
and there is every likelihood of death overtaking us soon. There does not 
appear to be any chance of recovery. As you are the only heir in our 
family, I send you by Soma the chief insignia of royalty. Be prudent and 
after making enquiries as to the state of our health, have the necessary 
obsequies done. Other matters that ought not to be committed to writing 
you will learn from Soma. Send some of your friends here . — KempayyaF 
The signature of the chief ‘‘Kempayya” occurs at the end. The palm-leaf 
was sent to me by Mr. Chikkappayya, the present Pallegar of Hulikal, who is 
the direct descendant of Krishnaraja Gowda to whom the letter is addressed. It 
is a valuable find and a priceless heirloom. I have shown it to Mr. Narasimhachar 
who has translated and published it in his Annual Report for 1922 on page 14. 
This record wakes up so many memories of a glorious past in which the three 
illustrious chiefs played such noteworthy parts that it cannot but be prized as 
a treasure by the generations to come. I intend therefore to present it to 
the local museum in the name of Mr. Chikkappayya for preservation as a 
precious relic of the ancient history of Mysore.f 

Telugu Palm-leaf Manuscript and Mr. S. K. Nai*asimiah’s Kciupe Gowda. 
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AUTOGRAPH Letter of Kempe Gowda III 
Written from his prison at Seringnpatam about A.D. 1728 



Kempe Gowda’s Tower 

One of the Four Towers built by Kempe Gowda I 
TO MARK THE LIMITS OF BANGALORE CiTY 

This one is on the Ulsoor Lake to the North-East 
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Genealogy of the Chiefs. 

A brief reference to the pedigree and chronology of the Yelahanka chiefs 
may now be made. As has already been said, much confusion is caused by 
the chiefs bearing the same name so that vve are apt to go wrong not only in 
making up an accurate succession list but also in referring the various 
incidents and events in the lives of the Kempe Gowdas to the particular 
chief to whom they properly belong. But from the fresh information 
that has come to hand by means of two records that throw a flood of 
light in this respect, a fairly accurate list ma\' be attempted. One of the records 
is known as “ The Memoirs of Mysore, Vol. 11” written in 1807 which records 
the oral tradition extant at the time. It contains a fairly exhaustive account 
of the Memoirs of Bangalore and Magadi and gives the line of chiefs who 
ruled at Bangalore and Magadi before those places pas.sed into foreign hands. 
The pedigree given in this Memoir continues the line given in the Mysore Gazet- 
teer which is the other record by three more chiefs. In the Mysore Gazetteer 
the line starts from Jaya Gowda (A.D. 1418-1433) and goes down four steps to 
Kempe Gowda II with Gidde Gowda (A.D. 1433-1443), Kempananche Gowda 
(A.D. 1443-1513) and Kempe Gowda I (A.D.13l3-1569)intervening. Butin the 
Bangalore and Magadi Memoirs, the line is further continued three steps down 
from Kempe Gowda II (A.D. 1569-1658), t’/z.,Mummadi Kempe Gowda (A.D. 
1658-1678), Doddaveerappa Gowda (A.D. 1678-1705) and Mummadi Kempa- 
veerappa Gowda (A.D. 1705-1728) with whom the line ended. Thus accord- 
ing to these two records the line consisted of 8 chiefs beginning from Jaya 
Gowda in A.D. 1418 and ending with Mummadi Kempaveeerappa Gowda 
in A.D. 1728 giving a total of 310 years during which the chiefs held sway. 
This pedigree tallies with that given in a Sanscrit work called Veerabhadra 
Vijoycf, composed by Bkambara Dikshit who was the couit poet of Mummadi 
Kempaveerappa Gowda, the last chief of the line, though it makes no 
mention of the first three chiefs mentioned in the above records. It corrobo- 
rates also the pedigree made up from the inscriptions by Mr. Narasimhachar 
and published on page 14 of the Annual Archaeological Report for 1922 so 
that with the help of all these four records we can draw up an accurate 
genealogical table of the Chiefs who actually ruled. The pedigree given in 
Veerabhadra Vijaya gives a few more details of the brothers of the ruling 
chiefs which serve the important purpose of interpreting some inscriptions in 
which the names of these brothers appear. The full genealogical tree of the 
chiefs as revealed by these up-to-date discoveries is therefore as follows 
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Taya Gowda (A.D. 1418-1433) 

! 

Gidde Gowda (A.D. 1433-1443) 
Kempa Nanche Gowda (A.D. 1443-1513) 


Kempe Gowda I or Hiriya Kempe Gowda (A.D. 1513-1569) 
Immadi Kempe Gowda or Kempe Gowda II (A.D. 1569-1658) 


Mummadi Kempe Gowda Halasa Immadi Hinya I^^eiiape Gowda 
or Male Kemparaya (A.D. 1658-78) mentioned in E.C. 12 Kunigal 12 


Immadi Kempe Gowda Dodda Veerappa Halasa 
Gowda (A.D. 1678-1705) 


Mummadi Kempaveerappa Gowda 
or Kempe Gowda III (A.D. 1705-1728). 


Chennaveera 
mentioned in 
E.C. Banga- 
lore 126 


I secured recently through the help of a friend a palm-leaf manuscript 
consisting of eight leaves, the first six written in Telugu and the remaining 
two in Kannada. The former gives the pedigree of the Yelahanka chiefs 
with some details of each chief. But the pedigree. and the dates do not at 
all tally wdth those given in the Gazetteer, Inscriptions, Memoirs or Veera- 
bhadra Vijaya referred to above. Mr. Narasimhachar to whom I showed 
the manuscript discusses this question on page 15 of his Report for 1922 and 
also gives the principal contents of the manuscript. 

Collateral Branch of the Yelahanka Family. 

However, some important information which was not hitherto known has 
cometo light by means of this manuscript. It is that — (1) Tiruvenkatachar\’a, 
the family guru of the chiefs, became a Sanyasi under the name of Dodda 
Parakalaswami and resided in the Matha at Seringapatam and (2) that 
Immadi Kempe GowMa finding that there was some misunderstanding between 
his two sons Mummadi Kempe Gowda and Honnappa Gowda divided the 
kingdom between the two and made the latter ruler of Hulikal in 1634 A.D.* 
The family thenceforward divided into two branches, the Hulikal branch 

* sljsrtat'asi.i^ae 

n’saariis 'asSci "s^at 

isaooiJS SJdiiOJ «3^cJrf5irior(rrf 

— Kannada Palm-leaf Manuscript. 
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becoming a collateral branch of the Yelahanka family. The pedigree of this 
collateral line as given in the Kannada portion of the palm-leaf and which 
had not been known and recorded before is as follows : — 


Honnappa Gowda (A.D. 1634-1672) 

Ankana Gowda (A*D. 1672-1690) 

I 

Giriappa Gowda (A.D. 1690-1/ 18) 

}^Iuddappa Gowdii alias Miiddukrishnaraja Gowda (A.D. 1719-1761) 
Muddappa Gowda (A.D. 1761-1805) 

Giriappa Gowda. 


The present survivor of this branch is Mr. Chikkappayya who calls 

himself Pallegar of Hulikal from whom this palm-leaf and the autograph 
letter of Kempe Gowda referred to above were obtained. 

Another fact which is brought prominently to notice in this palm-leaf 
manuscript is that the chiefs though born as disciples of Bhiredevar and 
Saivites had come under the influence of Vaishnavites so that Immadi Kempe 
Gowda built the central hall of the Ranganatha temple at Magadi ^ 
stance of his family guru Srinivasadesikacharya. Honnappa Gosv^a of Huhkal 
branch had Annayyacharya as his guru. Dodda Veerappa Gowda made 
arrangements for the conduct of pooja by Brahmins at the instance o 
his guru Tiruvenkatacharya. Kempaveerappa Gowda set up Cheluvaiaya- 
swami at Cheluvarayapete to the south of Magadi with the assistance of 
Srirangacharya and built the temple of Varadarajaswami at Baichapura 

with the assistance of his guru Kaghavacharya. ‘ 

On the whole, it may be said that the discovery 

manuscript uud the palm-faf letter of 

kiiowledue of the evolution of the religious faith of the chie s, 

litot led to 1 downfall of the line and of the emst.uce of the col ateral line 

:h ^H'^'Cii^Tr^t: Vwoo 

r^iXr:hatla„dof.hete,»ne^^^^^^ 

reve: Vr r rn-:;™:: S famuy of which Mr. ChlUhappappa of 

Halikal is the prese nt _ — r- 

Telugu and Kannada palm-leaf manuscripts. 
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Authorities. 

The only source of information about the Kempe Gowdas that was 
hitherto available was the Mysore Gazetteer of Mr. Lewis Rice published in 
1897. The account given there is necessarily short and is based on oral 
tradition and on the limited information furnished by some inscriptions which 
mention the names of some members of the pedigree and record the grant 
of lands, etc., for the worship of the Gods. Since then Mr. Narasimhachar 
made further investigations while on tour in Magadi and Bangalore districts 
and secured additional information by collecting evidence on the spot. Some 
new inscriptions, copper-plate grants and manuscripts were also secured by 
him. To his research we owe the detailed description of the temples built 
at Magadi and Savandroog and the pedigree made up by the inscriptions 
as given in his Annual Reports for 1914-15 and 1921-22. From the 
Sanscrit work called ‘‘ Veerabhadra Vijaya ” composed by Ekambara Dikshitar 
of which mention has already been made, corroborative evidence as to the 
genealogy of the chiefs has been secured, hrom the Memoirs of Mvsore ” 
described as Extracts from the Memoir of a geographical, statistical and 
historical survey of the Mysore Dominions commenced on the partition of 
Mysoie in 1799 and stated to have been recorded in 1807 much detailed 
information as to the doings of the chiefs, and their chronology has been 
secured. These records together with the palm -leaf manuscripts obtained 
from Mr. Chikkappayya of Hulikal referred to above have enabled us to 
recount the outstanding events in the reign of each of the leading Kempe 
Gowdas and to give a fairly complete genealogical tree of the family from its 
origin down to its overthrow, authenticated by dates not hitherto available. 
The accounts furnished by these sources have been further supplemented by 
some more material gleaned from the Kannada work on Kempe Gowda pub- 
lished this year by my friend Mr. S. K. Narasimiah, the well-known enterprising 
local merchant. The description of the town of Nelapattana and of Magadi 
built and fortified and extended by Kempe Gowdas II and III are taken 
from his work. 

Conclusion. 

But with all the new information that these records have furnished, it 
must be admitted that a history of the period in the modern sense of the term 
giving an account of how Kempe Gowda ruled, how the people fared 
under his regime and the nature of the society in his time is yet to be 
reconstructed. No doubt the country was in a primitive condition then and 
each Kempe Gowda was busy clearing the jungles, founding new villages and 
consyidatuig the territory gained. The chiefs employed the wealth amassed 
by them in the erection of temples, tanks and agmhammsthat stand even 
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now as monuments of their piety and devotion. Unlike other heroes whose 
career is only too familiar to us in history who succeeded in founding kingdoms 
by leading mainly a life dedicated to plunder, rapine, force and terrorism, this 
House has been distinguished for piety, charity and generosity no less than 
for personal prowess and martial spirit. Leading peaceful and pious lives, 
dedicating their service to the God of their adoration and favoured by His 
grace, owing dutiful allegiance to the sovereign power and winning its approba- 
tion and reward in return for faithful service rendered, the Kempe Gowdas 
have won an enduring name and fame as testified to by the many rock-cut 
temples, caves, tanks, forts and inscriptions they have left behind them as 
monuments of their beneficent rule. 



MYSORE AND THE DECLINE OF THE 
VIJAYANAGAR EMPIRE:. 

{Continued from the last issue.) 

By Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar, ivI.A., Fh.U. 

(.4 Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 

The Death of Venkata, and the War of Succession. 

The emperor Venkata died in A.D. 1614 and this brought about a war 
of succession which aiose out of \'enkata’s nomination of Ins nephew 

as his successor. Venkata had married four or five (pieens and 

none of them had a son. One of them, however, .1 princess of the fainil}- 

of the Gobburi chiefs, seems to have brought up a boy-child and claimed 

him as her own son. The boy was allowed to grow up without Venkata 
making any effort to prevent the growth of this imposition as he seems never 
to have believed that the boy was her own son. .About the time of his 
death he nominated his nephew Sriranga, who seems to have alread\' for 
some time enjoyed the title Chikka-raya or Yuva-raja (heir-apparent). This 
Sriranga was the second son of Venkata’s elder brother Rama, the viceroy of 
Srirangapattanam. He seems to have remained at court ever since the death 
of his father and it is just possible he was nominated Chikka-raya while 
yet the putative boy had not come into existence. However, it happened 
that Venkata allow’ed the pretence in regard to the latter to be kept up 
without putting an end to it in time. His nomination of Sriranga therefore 
inevitablv led on to the war of succession as soon as some powerful person or 
party should espouse the cause of the putative son. The Gobburi chief 
Jaggaraya (not to be confounded with Jagadevaraya 1) seems to have been 
either a brother or the father of the Gobburi queen of \Tnkata. He seems 
to have taken up the cause of the putative prince, but was unable apparently 
to assert his claims with success while Venkata was alive or even soon after. 
Sriranga therefore quietly succeeded to the throne and perhaps ruled for a 
year, it could hardly be longer. Jagga had by this time gained the support 
of some adherents and when he was ready he managed to confine the emperor 
and his family composed of his wife, three boys and two girls ver\’ closely 
in his palace and arranged to get all of them assassinated. A loyal officer 
Yachama by^ name, somehow got wind of this plot and began to counteract 
this move, at least to the extent of securing one of the sons alive, so as to 
thwart jagga of the fruits of his treacherous deed, if he could not prevent 
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the deed itself. He was not apparently in possession of sufficient strength 
to prevent the atrocity, but succeeded in smuggling the second of the boys 
out of prison through the assistance of the washerman in the service of the 
royal familv. Yachama looked out for assistance and could find only the 
Nayak of Tanjore sufficiently well-disposed to the emperor to champion the 
cause of the young hoy as against the traitor Jagga and his allies, prominent 
among whom were the Nayaks of Madura and Ginjee. Yachama tlierefore 
carried the prince successfully into safety to Tanjore ; prince Raghuniitha 
of Tanjore moving forward to receive him at Kumbhakonam took him to 
his father’s capital. All the chiefs of the empire with the exception of 
Mysore and Ikkeri took up the cause of the traitor Jagga. whose allies 
included a contingent of the Portuguese as well. Tanjore alone espoused 
the cause of the emperor and a hard-fought battle at a place called Toppiir. 
a little y^ay above the Grand Anicut of modern times, was fought. The 
imperial cause won and the fugitive prince Rama was anointed emperor at 
Kumbhakonam by Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjore. 


In this war of succession Mysore remained discreetly aloof. Two alter- 
native explanations of this aloofness seem possible. One is a feeling of 
disaffection towards the empire, for which priina facie there is no reason. 
The second explanation may perhaps be that Mysore had to keep on the 
watch against the movement.s of Bijapur in the north to take an active part 
on one side or the other in the war of succession. This was probably the 


more likely explanation as Raja Odeyar had really every reason to be grateful 
to the emperor and had apparently nothing to gain by acting against the 
emperor. Wliatever was the reason Mysore kept out of the war. Raja 
Odeyar, the ruler of Mysore, quietly went on consolidating his newly acquired 
territory, and when he died later on, in the reign of emperor Rama, he 
bequeathed to his successor Chamaraja the nice point for decision as to what 
exactly his attitude should be towards the emperor. The succession war left 
the empire greatly weakened ; and the emperor with the assistance of Tanjore 
had to carry on a war against each one of the principal chieftains of the 
empire to bring him into allegiance with but little success as the disintegrating 
tendencies were too strong for his immediate success to have lasting influence. 
Chamaraja Odeyar carried on the consolidation work of his grandfather a 
sta-e further bv taking advantage of the distress in which the empire was 
during the whole period of his reign. He gradually extended his conquests 
across the Kaveri and after a series of wars acquired practically the whole 

of the vicerovaltv of Channapattana. This he was enabled to do _ as Rama s 
successor Venkata, another collaterarcousin made the empire if anything 

weaker. The aggressive activity of the Muhammadans grew ivith years and 
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the union of the ChannapaWana viceroyalty with the territory of Mysore had 
the advantage at any rate of placing a strong power on the flank of march 
of aggressive Bijapur. With the accession of Kanthirava Narasa, Mysore 
activities grew more vigorous and he carried the frontiers of Mysore past 
the foothills on the south coming directly into contact with the territory of 
the Nayaks of Madura, thus initiating the period of constant war between 
Mysore and Madura. A few years after the accession of this Mysore ruler 
the feeble emperor Venkata died, and Sriranga, the third of the name in 
imperial succession ascended the throne. On his accession the empire 
adopted a more vigorous policy which carried him successfully forward during 
the first five or six years. 

Sriranga, and his effort to revive the dying Empire. 

It was this Sriranga, according to Jesuit testimony, that could look a 
little farther ahead and plan out a policy for bringing about a union of all 
the great feudatories in an effort to bring about a combination for the purpose 
of reviving the somewhat moribund empire. The Golkonda and Bijapur 
activities which had become fitful owing to the Moghul activities in the 
Dakhan had now begun to be somewhat more vigorous and the periodical 
invasions against Penugonda had made the position of the imperial head- 
quarters at Penugonda wellnigh impossible. Sriranga’s predecessor 
Venkata, it seems, was responsible for the transfer of capital from Penugonda 
to Chandragiri. This meant that Chandragiri became the habitual residence 
of the emperor. It was probably in this Venkata’s reign that Chamariija of 
Mysore was allowed to absorb the Channapattana viceroyalty without a 
protest from the emperor. When Sriranga therefore ascended the throne 
he had to curb the ambition of Mysore and keep it within bounds. He could 
perhaps be certain only of the active loyalty of Tanjore. Ginjee was fast 
falling into the hands of the Muhammadans and Shahji’s activities on behalf 
of Bijapur were already bearing substantial fruit. He had therefore to w'ork 
vigorously for securing the support of the Nayak of Madura, at the time the 
great Tirumala Nayaka. The success or failure of the imperial ambition for 
Sriranga depended upon the attitude of Tirumala towards Mysore on the 
one side and towards the empire on the other. At this critical juncture for 
the emperor, Mysore proved to the country a broken reed to lean upon and 
Madura deliberately adopted a policy of hostility to the empire. Sriranga, 
the emperor apparently began his reign under hopeful auspices notwithstanding 
the efforts of Golkonda to dispossess the empire of as much of its territories 
in the Carnatic below' the ghats as she could lay hands on. From the 
commencement of the seventeenth century the struggle had been in the 
region betw’een Krishna and the Pa lar. The Golkonda aggressions began 
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with the struggle for the possession of the Kondavidu district soon after the 
death of the great Krishnadeva and gradually extended in two directions, one 
along the coast as far as Udaiyagiri and Nellore, and another through the 
interior, which had advanced successfully as far as Gandikotta from which 
Penugonda itself could be attacked. The accession of the last Mir Jiimla 
to power in Golkonda was marked by more vigour in the operations in this 
region. Mir Jumla was so far successful in his efforts that he began to regard 
this part of the Carnatic almost as his own fief, and made every effort to 
extend it not only in the south, but even in the north, so much so that the 
province actually extended from Rajahmundri southwards to Kalahasti. 
This extension of the territory of Golkonda made the position of the emperor 
in Chandragiri itself dangerous and the capital had again to be shifted to 
Vellore. Early in the reign af Sriranga Vellore had to stand a siege in which 
he had the assistance of Sivappa Nayaka of Ikkeri, in all probability under 
the rule of his predecessor. For the time the Golkonda forces were beaten 
back from the walls of Golkonda, Sriranga felt he could go farther afield. 
It was apparently then that he clearly adumbrated his policy of bringing all 
the greater viceroys under allegiance to him in a common effort at dislodging 
Golkonda and Bijapur from their newly-won possessions. 

During the period that Golkonda was advancing along the coast, Bijapur 
had constantly striven to acquire possession of the southern Mahratta country 
and extended her authority along the coast through the Malai and Tulu 
Rajyas of Vijayanagar. They successfully extended their overlordship as far 
south as Mangalore in this region. They then advanced through the plain 
districts of Mysore forming the province of Sira which was gradually extended 
southwards to take in practically the whole of the districts of Tumkur and 
Kolar and thus opened the way for the further advance, into the plains of 
i\rcot or further south according to circumstances. The accession of Shahji 
to the councils of Bijapur at this time supplied the organizing capacity that 
before was wanting and the efforts of Golkonda thereafter became more sus- 
tained and assumed a definite shape. About the time that Golkonda laid 
siege to Vellore, Bijapur seems to have made a dash upon Ginjee and this 
combined action seems to have been brought about through the countenance, 
if not the active support, of the Nayak of Madura. That probably is what 
the Jesuit letters complain of as the unpatriotic and ungrateful attitude of 
Tirumala Nayaka of Madura. This was further complicated by Moghul 
operations in the Dakhan which assumed greater vigour in the latei years of 
the reign of Shah- Jehan when Aurangazeb became viceroy of the Dakhan. 
It is during this period of respite when the attention of Golkonda and Bijapur 
alike were turned towards the Dakhan that Sriranga could formulate his 



r 'i Qp h 1 nt‘ w’ti s frustrcitcci l)v 

schemes Nsith good chances j ^ Madura on the 

what took place in Pajapur and Golkonda on the one si ^ niarriaee 

other Through the efforts of the enterprising mmistei Mu J um a a man lage 
n itrce was bought about between Golkonda and Bijapur so as to enable the 
tI!o to artogeth:r in the pursuit of a common policy and consequently, 
Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, instead of supporting the empeioi umolehear ec - 
Iv in his effort at reviving the empire, found it prudent m J;!;; 
to thwart the ambitions of the emperor and play into the hand, of bij.q u ,, 

:;^t:stility totheadvan^of M^re ^h^— hmef^ 

"d to a few 3 -ears as a fugitive in the forests on the borders 

of the tlrritorv of the Nayak of Tanjore, wherefrom he appealed to 

Mysore for assistance. According to Jesuit authority the'’objTcts 

him asylum and treated him well tor a tew years, not to fmthci the objtcG^ 
of the emperor, but to satisfy his own ambitions. The emperor had heic me 
for safety, rvhicLafeP viltimately m the court of the 

usurper Sivappa rvhu’aka of Ikkeii. 

The relation between Madura and Mysore, the guiding 
feature of this period of history. 

During the whole period of uctivlly of emperor Srimuge, 

Madura was Tirumala Nayaka and his successor ChokkanathoU ' ; 

under Kanthirava Narasa and Doddadeyaraja. 

and Tanjore were gradually losing their importance ; the lust of these 

occupied by the Bijapur troops and u'ere handed over to the administration of 
Shahji ; the second u-as under Vijayaraghava Nayaka, with rvhom ende- c 
Nayakship, through a war that came on between Tanjore and Madura eailv 
the^ reign of Chokkanatha. This war put an end to the Nayakship of Tanjore, 
which ultimately passed into the hands of the Mahrattas as well. During 
the whole of this period Madura was the leading southern power as yet no- 
minally feudatory to the empire, but hankering after complete 
This idea of independence seems to have taken hold of t.ie Nayak. of Madu ^ 
beginning Mnttuvirappa onwards. We have the earliest indication of this 
tendency soon after the accession of emperor Venkata I, in whose leign 
Madura found occasion more than once to exhibit this tendency. One sucb 
occasion led to the practical independence of the Srirangapattana viceroyalty 
and ultimately to the foundation of the state of Mysore under the presen 
dynasty. Throughout this period Tanjore stood fast in her loyalty to tie 
empire”, and when the war of succession followed soon after the death o 
Venkata, Tanjore was practically the sole power that stood lo3-al. Among the 
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rious chieftains who ranged themselves against the empire, the Nayak of 
adura was the leader. It had come therefore to be more or less the accept- 
policy of Madura to be hostile to the emperor long before the accession 
Sriranga. In the interval between the war of succession and the accession 
Sriranga, Bijapur aggressions through what is now the state of Mj’sore had 
jcome a normal feature and by opposing this aggression of the Mussulman 
3wer Mysore grew gradually in power, so that when Chamaraja slowly absorb- 
i the viceroyalty of Channapattana, the empire looked on, as a strong 
[ysore was an effective barrier to a considerable extent against the aggressive 
etivities of Bijapur. The empire had its own wars to carry on to keep the 
a-gressions of Golkonda in check. Golkonda was so far successful that dur- 
ig the first decade of Sriranga’s rule she had mastered possession of the 
'hole of the coast region extending almost from Madras northwards, and the 
mpire was confined to the central block of territory round Vellore^ and 
Ihandragiri. Mysore stood firm perhaps as far east as the river Kaven. 
between the frontier of Mysore and the actual boundary of the imperial 
erritory such of it as remained under the emperor was a stretch of countiy 
vhich had come into the possession of Bijapur under the administrative 
irganization of one of their ablest viceroys, Shahji the Mahratta. It 
.bout this time that Sriranga matured his plan of uniting the remnants of the 
^ijavanagar empire with a view to effective action against the ag^essive 
Muhammadan powers of the north, a policy which was not without 
M success in it. if only Mysore and Madura could have thrown in their 
loyally in support of the empire. The main question to decide therefore fo 
the two great feudatories of Sriranga was, what exactly was to the best 
interests of each in the circumstances. The alternatives before ^ 

throw in their lot with the empire and make a common stand, or each one 
to pursue its own policy to serve its own particular ^ 

empire to its fate. Whichever of the alternatives happened 
the parties concerned, the ultimate idea inust have been ^ ® ^ { 

In order to answer these satisfactouly, t } + wl-iirh Sriranga was 

possibilities of success of the combination to iing would 

then labouring. Any combination j “ /^'\he two Muhammadan 

bringoivasa natural consequence a combmatmn ^ 

states of Bijapur and Golkonda. the states, 

of Mir jumla a marriage alliance had been D g 

■■ ■■4 k 
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Mysore adopted a policy wdiich \\-as hardly sympathetic to the empire and 
the imperial ambitions of Sriranga. The Madura Nayak adopted a policy 
of active support to the enemies of the empire for which the only explanation 
possible is his fear of the aggressions of Kanthlrava Narasa, and therefore of 
hostility of interests as against the empire. Thus the two powers concerned 
adopted a policy, which the hostility of interests between them dictated, 
and that policy proved unfavourable to the schemes of revival of the empire. 

With the accession of Kanthlrava Narasa in Mysore, the Mysore frontier 
had been brought to be co-terminoiis with the northern frontier of Madura 
through the conquest of the Channapattana viceroyalty in the previous reign. 
The first article of the foreign policy’ of Mysore must have been to keep on 


the watch along the whole length of the Bijapur frontier with a view to 
prevent the possible aggressions from that side. On the other side the frontiei 
extended along the foot-hills from Dharmapuri and Omalur through Dhara- 
puram to Palghat, an uncertain frontier and open to constant attacks from 
the Nayak of Madura. Therefore, so far as the Madura Nayak was concerned, 
a most vulnerable and the really dangerous frontier happened to be this 
northern frontier and the most essential element of the foreign policy of the 
Madura Nayak was to keep the ambitions of Madura within bounds along this 
frontier. This w’ould justify, if not necessitate, an attempt at concerted 
action between Bijapur and Madura as against Mysore. ^ If, therefore, the 
emperor sought asylum in Mysore and if as the Jesuit letters say clear y 
Kanthirava Narasa gave that asylum, the Nayak of Madura would be driven 
bv that very act to seek the co-operation of Bijapur. That perhaps was rv rat 
accounts for the somewhat strange and thoroughly unpatriotic policy that t e 
great Navak of Madura pursued at this time. It was already pointed out that 
Sriranga' must have become a fugitive after the successful resistance to the 

Golkonda forces at Vellore. He must have sought and obtained asydum of 
Mysore sometime after, and this must have brought about the 
between Tirumala and Bijapur, which exhibited itself in Bijapur actn itie 
round 'Oinjee. There was for the time Tanjore between the outermost 
possession of Bijspur in Ginjee and the Nlyak of Madura. This pnnc.pal.ty 
ii, the course of thLe.st decade of Kanthirava Narasa s „le managed to 

maintain its independent ^istence by keeping up a doable frort 

against Madura and Bijapur. Kanthirava Narasa was “PP"” ^ j 

between the period 1650 to 1659, a period during practically the “ ot 
which the Mof^hul operations in the Dakhan were the most active 
;to„^ di“ cao„ oKkurangaseb. The activity of the h^ghu s t„ the .^.khan 
must have diverted the atteution of the Muhammadan states 
immediate south open to the aggressive activity of Myso . 
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and the prospects were that they would adopt a common policy against the 
Hindu powers of the south, as it was absolutely necessary for them to do in 
regard to the Moghuls under Aurangazeb in the Dakhan. It might well 
have appeared to the southern feudatories that, in the face of this combina- 
tion betiveen the two Muhammadan states, the projected combination of the 
Hindu states had little chances of success, but at the time such a conclusion 
would be reckoning without Aurangazeb in the Dakhan. The period of the 
greatest activity of Aurangazeb against Bijapur and Golkonda was just open- 
ing. It would' be very difficult to imagine that Mv’sore and Madura had not 
a clear notion of the impending danger against the Muhammadan states. A 
combination therefore of the Hindu states had in it the chances of success. 
The real difficulty against such a combination was the hostility of interests 
between Mysore and Madura. Could the two work together for a common 
purpose ? That depended upon what the common purpose was and what 
the actual interests were that had to be sacrificed in the pursuit of this com- 
mon object. The common object was the support oi an empire which at the 
time might be regarded as effete. The interests that had to be sacrificed 
were the possibility of aggression and acquisition of more territory by each of 
the principalities for herself. If this polic}' of aggrandizement could be 
given up, enlightened self-interest and patriotism alike would have clearly 
indicated the polic}’ of union as the course of action to be adopted by the 
two rival principalities of Mysore and Madura. This was not apparently 
what appealed to them. The fugitive Sriranga in Mysore was made use of, 

for only as a cloak, for the aggrandizing schemes of Kanthirava Narasa. We 

have so far come upon no evidence of the emperor having been in Mysore as 
a fugitive, but the Jesuit authorities state it clearly, and it is just possible 
in the circumstances that the Mysore authorities thought it more prudent to 
omit reference to this incident which could not redound to the honour of the ^ 

ruler of Mysore for the time being. Kanthirava Narasa’s assumption of inde- 
pendence, at least an attempt at such, is dateable at 1648, when he issued .i 
grant without any reference to the ruling emperor for the time being. The 
year 1646, the year in which the empire was at its worst, Sriranga had to 
stand a siege in Vellore by the whole of the Golkonda forces. The siege 
was raised through the active exertions of Sivappa Nayaka, the general of 
Ikkeri. 'Perhaps it was this distress of the emperor that gave the occasion 
for the attempt of Kanthirava Narasa. It is soon after this that we hear of the 
dash of Bijapur upon Ginjee. This operation on the part of Bijapui, with 
Mysore in its flank, would be ordinarily difficult to understand unless it had 
the countenance or active support of Madura. The complaint of the Jesuits 
that Tirnmala Nayaka invited Bijapur probably has reference to this period. 
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Narasa took full advantage of this enforced quiet on his northern fiontier v 
carrj'ing on a series of successful operations not only to secure his f>_ontiei 
along the line already indicated which at a later period of history Sii Ihomas 
Munro believed was the natural frontier separating Mysore from the terutory 

of Madura. This assumption of hostility against Madura in a definite orm 

bv Kanthirava made the position of the emperor in Mysore unacceptable to 
him and' made him move out of the shelter of Mysore to the protection of the 
Navak of Ikkeri ultimately. That gave a new stimulus to the forces hosti e 
to 'Mysore, who could now find a justification for their hostility to Mysore by 
the pretext of their acting on behalf of the emperor. In the last years of the 
reign of Kanthirava Narasa and of Tirumala Nayak of Madura, the wars became 
more frequent and were conducted with unusual barbarity. It is these wars 
that are described by contemporary European authorities as the “ Wars ot 
the Noses ”. It seems to be that the Mysorean forces set an example by cut- 
ting off the noses of their enemies, who fell into their hands alive or dead. 

The Madura forces retaliated with equal barbarity and on one occasion they 
are supposed to have chased the Mysore armies to the walls of the capital... 

It is even said that Kanthirava Narasa himself w'as mutilated by being strip- 
ped of his nose ! This so far rests upon the evidence of the Jesuit letters 
only. Such barbarities are not usually ascribed to either armies in connection 
with their other wars which were many and might even be said to be 
frequent. We have not come upon any record of this on the Indian side 
either by the one party or by the other. It is impossible to say that such 
barbarities w^ere not prepetrated as the Muhammadan historian herishta 
records a similar incident on the occasion of the siege of Bider by the Kutb- 
Shahi forces of Hyderabad. The “ Naigwaries ” as they are called are des- 
cribed to have brought in noses and ears of their victims in their nocturnal 
attacks, in all probability to earn the stipulated rewards, and no such is stated 
to have been offered either by Mysore or by Madura. M'e have however to 
remain content till more evidence speaks definitely one way or the other. In 
his last war against Madura, Kanthirava Narasa advanced up to the walls of 
Madura itself w’hen Tirumala Nayaka was in his last illness. The capture of 
Madura - was averted by the timely intervention of the forces of Ramnad, and 
the Mysore forces were beaten back successfully wdthin the frontiers of 
Mysore. It was after this and in the reign of Doddadevaraja of Mysore that 
a combination was brought about among the chieftains of the empire who 
took up ostensibly the cause of the emperor and made a joint attack upon 
Mysore. The series of hostile operations which became consequent on this 
culminated in the defeat of the combined forces at Erode in the last years 
of the reign of Deva Raja when Chikkadevaraja from his retirement at 
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Tirukkanambi offered to lead the Mysore forces against their enemies. In this 
battle figured practically all the chieftains of the empire other than Mysore, 
and that was the last battle for the empire. The victory of Mysore in this 
battle put an end practically to the imperial ambitions of Sriranga, and 
although he lived on for six or seven years more, he was able to do no more 
to bring him any nearer to the object that he set before himself in life. 
The revival of the empire therefore was baulked b}' the efforts of IMysore and 
Madura each of which pursued its own policy of ambition and aggression 
occasionally setting up the emperor as a cloak to their own ambitions. Both 
of them came out of the struggle victorious from the point of view of their 
individual interests. The empire was no more, and either of them could 
regard itself as an independent state. With the accession of Chikkadevaraja, 
Mysore could regard herself independent both in form and in fact, and so 
could Madura after the first few years of Tiruinala’s successor Chokkanatha. 

The Moghul Conquest of Bijapur and Golkonda. 

At the period to which we have arrived, the Vijayaiiagar empire as such 
was no more a political entity, the only two Hindu states that stood out of 
it were Mysore and Madura. The viceroyalties of Ginjee and Tanjore had 
been absorbed by the Mahrattas in the great viceroyalty of Shahji which at 
this period w'as in the hands of his second son Ekoji otherwise called Venkaji. 
The Mahratta power was rising to its zenith under Sivaji. The coast portion 
of the empire as far as Madras had been absorbed into the territory of the 
Sultans of Golkonda. The possessions of Bijapur were perhaps vaster than 
those of Golkonda, but she was tropi)led by the activities of Sivaji in the 
north-western part of her dominions. The Moghul activities in the Dakhan 
which began in the last years of the sixteenth century under Akbar had 
gradually been extending so that the Dakhan viceroyalty grew so much in 
extent and importance that it became the palatine viceroyalty of the 
great Moghuls throughout the long reign of Shah-Jehan, who himself had 
been the Moghul viceroy of the Dakhan before. The Dakhan viceroyalty 
gradually extended its authority and ultimately succeeded m absorbing the 
territories of the Nizainshahi kings of Ahraednagar and came into touch with 
the frontiers of both Bijapur and Golkonda in the north, and the Mahratta 

state of Sivaji in the w^est. In the last decade of his reign Aurangazeb nsus 

the viceroy of his father and .vas always inclined to pursue a policy- of active 

aggression against the Muhammadan powers in particular, and of the rising 

power of the Mahrattas, though all through this period he under-estimated the 
character of the rising pow-er of Sivaji. In all his activities he was hampere^ 

by cross-currents of princely interests at headquarters, so that Aurangazeb 

had not exactly his own way. He had therefore to pursue a policy of diplomacy 
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.. .. -hnoino- his course of action as to lead on to extorting 
th^^assent^ dZl enVeror definite policy of 

absorption of the two Muhammadan states. On the otici .uce ic a o 

Imrsue a policy if ™ 

l,. persistent ef^rt. 

ot then masie^ , ^ ^ ^ Aunne^azeb was veiw near the accomplishment 

orh\'^!.bi°e”wlim he'™ called away to the north to play hie part in the war 
t nlcceion which ended in his accession to power and the .nrpr.sonrnen of 
hlSer. The first twenty years of his reign were ocenpred wrth vanons other 
lie “u work that did not give hin, t.me enongh to pay personal attentmn 
to the affairs of the Dakhan. The armies were sent imclei >’«P«ici.l punccs 
and generals always in twos, owing to the haunting susincion that lii= ow n 
sons might do unto him what he did to his father. Even where he sent generals 
he sent them in pairs always with the set purpose of assured division of mtei ests. 
Therefore during these twenty years of his reign, an active policy in the L ak ai 
S^lmnating in the absorption of the Muhammadan states was not possi le. 
Another factor that contributed towards the same end was he ceasele s 
activity of the Mahratta Sivaji, and his diplomacy which made him an all) 
ff on; of the Muhammadan states or the other or both, but always 

acknowdedging some kind of allegiance to Bijapnr. In this state of attaus, 

it' seems to have dawned upon Sivaji that now that the Vijayanagar empire 
was passing out of political vision he might satisfy his own ambitions, 
religious and political, by assuming the role of the vanished Hindu emperor 
and standing before the Muhammadan Padhushah, as the recognized head o 
the Hindu South. It is probably with a view to this that he fell in with the 
ideas of Raghopant Hanumante by whose influence he got into alliance with 
Golkonda, through its twm Hindu ministers Akkana and Madana. Having 
secured his flank in this fashion Sivaji marched southwards as far as Tanjore 
with a view to gather the whole of the southern viceroyalty of his father and 
unite it with his own Mahratta state as part of a united empire, and if 
success attended, of perhaps bringing the other Hindu states also into the 
scheme. It was probable that Aurangazeb caught a glimpse of this new 
ambition, and this knowledge perhaps gave point to his inveterate hostility to 

the Shiah Muhaiumadan states of the south. He therefore marched into the 

Dakhan at the head of the grand army and succeeded ultimately in defeating 
the Mahrattas and keeping them, at any rate, within bounds and in^ extinguish- 
ing the Muhammadan states of Bijapur and Golkonda thus attaining to his 
life ambition of an extension of the Moghul territories to the uttermost south. 
In doing this he certainly put an end to the independent Muhammadan 
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powers of Bijapiir and Golkonda. What he was able to do against the 
Mahrattas only scotched the Mahratta power, and perhaps left it tempo- 
rarily disabled but by way of permanent subjection he had not gone far. 
Of the cherished pretensions of Sivaji however of bringing all the 
Hindu states of the south under his aegis, Aiirangazeb obviously had a glimpse 
as he seems to have received an embassy from Chikkadevaraja Odeyar of 
Mysore apparently after the fall of Bijapur. It may be a little before or after. 
After the fall of Golkonda he sent out an embassy demanding the submission 
of Madura. The emperor received the Mysore ambassador suitably and 
dismissed him after a six months' stay, having spent upon him, according to 
one account, 2,000 pagodas for the embassy recognizing Chikkadevaraja 
Ode3X\r as the ruler of IMysore, perhaps according to the Moghul notions^ 
under the siizeraint}’ of the great jMoghuL Madura was far too remote even 
from Golkonda and was ruled by the Nayak Ranga Krishna Muttu \nrappa, 
who had just come out of the leading strings of his grandmother, the Regent, 
Mangammal. According to the Jesuit records Aiirangazeb sent an elephant 
fully caparisoned bea^ring on the howdah a slipper for the right foot and was 
taken escorted b}' a suitable guard in procession, with the requisition that 
as soon as this slipper reached the frontiers of a Hindu state the ruler was 
expected to receive it ^^'ith due form of royal ceremon\’ as though he were 
receiving the emperor himself or his royal representative, take the slipper in 
procession to his Durbar, there offer Nazir and dismiss it in acknowledgment 
of his siibordination'to the emperor. It came to Samayavarma, live miles north 
of Srirangam, which marked perhaps the frontier of the Madura Nayak at 
the time, from which word was sent to the Nayak. The Nayak feigned illness 
and let the procession come on. It came to the banks of the Vaigai, wherefrom 
another message was sent. Again he set up the same pretence and let the 
procession enter the fort and then the palace and come in front of his Durbar 
hall where he had assembled his court and was holding his Durbar in state. 
When the elephant arrived in the front court he got down from his throne, 
took the single slipper from the back of the elephant, and shoving his right 
foot in demanded angrily of the leaders of the embassy how it was that theii 
Padiishah could be so stupid as to send only one slipper, where a man required 
a pair to wear. The escort showed some fight, but they were easily beaten 
and driven a\\'a}x According to the stor^’ Aiirangazeb took no further step 
to enforce his authority over distant Madura after this dramatic episode. 
Aiirangazeb in all probability knew that his predecessor the Toghlak Muham- 
mad’s empire extended as far as Madura and salved his conscience by this 
futile embassy and regarded himself as the emperor of the whole of Hindustan 
to the most distant south. 
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It becomes clear then that out of the Vijayanagar empire which as an 
empire, had now gone out of existence there stood forth only two mdu 
states, Mysore and Madura. Of these Mysore with a politm prudence, for 
wdiich good precedents could be quoted, submitted to the inevitable by getting 
into diplomatic relation of feudal subordination, which was at the very most 
quite nominal and thus saved herself. Madura defied and for the time kept 
independent. Auranga^eb himself did not proceed to the conquest of Madura, 
but his generals and viceroys of the south never lost sight of these provinces 
of the late Hindu empire ; but the Nayakship of Madura was actually put an 
end to only when the Moghul viceroyalty of the Dakhan had become practically 
an independent Muhammadan state, and it was a feudatory of the Nizam 
that drove Queen Minakshi of Trichinopoly to commit suicide. Safdar-Jang 
and Chanda Saheb the representatives of the Nawab of Arcot together 
occupied Trichinopoly, and made the Queen virtually a prisoner ; and it was 
Chanda Saheb who by a perfidious act drove the Queen to her destruction 
and the Nayakship of Madura went out of existence thereafter 

This in brief is the sad tale in general outline of the glorious empire of 
Vijayanagar. In spite of the tragic end of one of her earliest and certainly 
the premier viceroyalty of Madura, a state composed of parts of three at least 
of her equally early viceroyalties, went to constitute the Hindu state of Mysore 
which maintains its existence even now with an episode of a Muhammadan 
usurpation which had well-nigh put an end to that Hindu state as well. It 
w’as British policy that was responsible for this Hindu restoration and this 
notwithstanding the state of Mysore under her most beloved and enlightened 
ruler of to-day continues the glorious Hindu traditions of Krishnadevarfiya 
and Vira Ballala before him, in spite of the short parenthesis of about forty 
years which substituted Muhammadan for Hindu rule. 



MALNAD CHIEFS. 

BY Dr. R. Shama SHASTKY, B.A., PH.D. 
( Coniinued from Vol. XII, p. 57-^ 


The Story of Sogani Agrahar in Shimoga. 

KING Viraballala was ruling in Hamsapur in Shimoga. Once on the occasion 
of an eclipse of the moon, he made up his ihincl to huild an Agiahai oi low of 
houses and bestow it on Brahmans. When he was going in a forest not far from 
the river,. talking with Brahmans about a suitable locality to build an Agrahar and 
grant them agricultural land free, his servants killed a tiger which had a number 
of cubs in its womb. In order to atone for the sin, he .built an Agrahar there 
together with a lake near Hoisanahalli and called that village Sogani. He built 
also temples there, the temple of Bhimesvara being one of them. 

Sometime after Viraballala, some Arasu at the head of Beda tribes occupied 
Shimoga and asked the Brahmans to quit the Agrahar as he required that place 
for erectino- a fort. All the Brahmans left the Agrahar, except one Tirumala Dik- 

shita. .vho'onbeingforcedby the Arasu, fell with his wife and children in what 

is called Bhimana Madu. It is even now said that the spirit of the drowned 
man is haunting that place. The Arasu however built a fort there and was ruling 
over Shimoga before it went into the hands of a leader of the Beda tribes. Some- 
time after, some Sivabhaktas wrested it from the Bedas The Sivabhaktas were 
no Other than the Nayaks of Keladi under Soraasekhara Nayaka. WhenBudi 
B.s.,appa Nay.k. ruling in Kdndi, N.ra,.». R.o of Poona invaded 

Sliimoga, camping near tire Kudli. When he ,.as given five and a half lakhs of 
Varahas, he retired to Poona. Sometime later Madoii Pmandat «•" 

invaded the territory and carried ofi twelve lakhs of Varahas from Reladi. After 
the death of Basav.ppa, his wife Viranmaji ruled over the country for some years 
ill Hyder All made her a priso.er In Maddagiri and anneaed the country to Mysore. 
Instead of giving Shimoga to P.leygars on umr, he appointed Amildars m 

Sagar The appointment of Amildars for maintenance of peace and revenue ollec- 
. ® a „„ r,e.nsionable service. The Amildars were not purely Brahmans 

Tn." bu” men of other castes also. No Amildar was retained for more than two 

or three years. „ Bilagi. 

In the north oI Shimoga there is still mmk.d a village called Masur. which 

in me noru centuries of the Christian era was a scene of 

in the sixteenth an Arasus called the Arasus of Bilagila 

varying fortunes. pUv in Sanskrit Before Bilagi was built as 

or Biiagi tr.hsl.ted ^ ei "al ^ Arasus. In^he politic., 
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11 nil 3. or ]VIun<i3-iin.3 

Bilagila, the first of the 15^1(1 Uiree sons, Bhairava, Kallappa, and 

Narasappa known also as Kallapi o . cnrrfprlpd his father. In admir- 

Viranidhi N.r»sind,a. Nar.siml.., be.ng brdve, is said to 

"Fhpv seem to ll3VC lUloCl 0\6l lllOll j llprln 

;:.i jtdksb, K^is, dbd „™. -«-;r 

Virtpp * «L,» d“ip. m«ri.d Vir.mma and ““'f ';' ‘™ 

wa. Rang., aid .h. .narrisd Cb.l«v..»n.. s««=edjd .n ^fea.mn 

oat ot his tertitory the htohamm.dai. i„„4ed with a httge 

/•''I TT Prpi'enciuip^ to go on a liiiiiLing s.Ayt.uii 

Ghaiite ii. i iv..itLiuui„ iv.. 3 nrl returned after 

rZ-e1 TiZu trieavn^d Brahmans are frequently mentioned in 

ovk It may therefore be concluded that among the advisers of the Aiasu 
ritseU :as\ Lingayet, preference seems to have loeen 

yets. Seeing the exaggerative terms in which the ^ ^ that the 

by them is spoken of in the poetic chronicle, it may safely ot assumed 

Lingayets were intellectually and physically inferior to none. 

Sowed by his advisers Ghante II went to Keladi and showed lys sk 11 and 

valour in ridhu- on a powerful horse, named Mangalabotta, on whose back no 

brave man dared to sit. Admiring his horsemanship 

not only the horse, but also pearl neddaces and costly clotlms ot gold -d^silve^. 

Having received these presentaiions, he led his aimy ^ ^ \ 

numerous elephants against the army of Bijapur mrder Nizam ^ 
then invading the territory of Keladi. He defeated the Muhammadans and Jove 
them out to the delight of Venkatappa. On his victorious return to Keladi, 
Venkatappa gave his daughter Ramadevi in marriage to him 
not merely titles such as Vikramakanthirava, torches burning ui 

flags, but also the territory of Penukonda and Gutti yielding arahas^ 

On his return to Bilagi with his wife Ramadevi, Arasappa oi t g ^ 

Nayaka of Sode also gave his daughter Ahramina in mariiagc to iim an a 
bestowed on him five villages in admiration of his valour. To Viramma was born 
Mummadi Ghante, i.e., Ghante III, who excelled his father in valour and 

driving out the army of the Padshah of Bijapur from Keladi. _ 

On being invited by his maternal grandfather Raghunatha Nayaka of Sode, 
he went there on the occasion of the Car-festival of Basavane Madhukesa when 
his heralds extolled him as the ‘ destroyer of Beda ’ tribes before Hanumappa 
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Nayaka of Tarikere, belonging to a Beda tribe, the leading Nayaks with Ghaiite HI 
being at the time eiigaged in pouring coloured water over each other on account 
of the Car-festival. Haniimappa took it coolly, for so brave was Ghaiite III, 

V\' hen Glia nte III died, his two sons, Mauna Ghaiite Vodier and Siddappa 
Vodier were looking after their own territory when again the army of Bijapiir 
invaded Keladi and were engaged in destroying a number of forts there. Hearing 
this Siddappa went to Bijapur and presented the Padshah with a silver elephant 
and \vith a number of costly jewels inlaid with gems. i>eing verj' much pleased 
with him, he recalled his army from Keladi. When in return for this good 
Virabhadra Nayaka of Keladi (1582—1629) said in a joke that he would never hurt 
Bilagi, Siddappa wuis enraged and drawing his sword went with his army to put 
an end to Keladi, On being however told that Virabhadra meant no contempt 
thereby, Siddappa returned to Bilagi and shortly after died. His wife constructed 
the village Siddapura and set up Siddhi Vinayaka in a temple there in memory of 
her husband. Manna Ghante married Channammadevi and constructed the fort 
of Belagodu. 

During the reign of Mauna Ghante, the Bijapur forces seized a number of 
forts of Keladi and invaded Bilagi also. But Mauna Ghante made an agreement 
of peace with the Padshah and restored peace in his country. After his demise, 
Sivappa Nayaka of Keladi (1645-1660) attempted to annex Bilagi to his own 
country, as there was no heir to the dais of Bilagi. But the Samajikas succeeded 
in inducing Sivappa Nayaka to approve of Gliannamma’s intention to adopt a 
near relative and bringing a boy from the house of Kyadage, crowned him as 
Nayaka of Bilagi paying costly presentations to Sivappa. The adopted heir was 
also called Sivappa, probably to please Sivappa Nayaka. He married two wives, 
one Santamma, and the other Gaiiramma. He fell from his horse while riding 
and died leaving no sons to succeed him. Santamma adopted one of the sons of 
Jambura Santamayya and crowned him, giving him the name Sivappa IL It is 
he that built Bilagi with a beautiful palace in it. Ffe also died having no issue. 
Then Santamma adopted again the second son of Jambura Santamayya and gave 
him the name of Somasekhara. He married Channamallamma. As a skilful rider 
of horses, he won the admiration of Channammaji of Keladi. He was as brave as 
Ghante I and recovered all those villages inclusive of Penukonda which during 
the times of his father and grandfather were lost to Bilagi. He had a son called 
Somasekhara II from his wife Viramma. Somasekhara II was a staunch Saivite. 
He was crowned king of Bilagi when his father and brother were alive. When 
Somasekhara II died, Viramma performed Sati by entering into her husband’s 
funeral pyre. Mallammaji was however prevented from following her example. 
Somasekhara II is highly extolled by the author of the chronicle as an unrivalled 
Sanskrit scholar acquainted with poetry, drama, logic, the Mimamsa, the Bharata- 
sastra and prosody. He is also said to have been a poet himself. He was not 
married when his father died. His ministers, mandaliks and tantradhyakshas, 
niyogis and relatives are all said to have consulted Channamallamma, Somase- 
khara^s step-mother in selecting a bride for him. They all agreed in selecting one 
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• 1 1 or tn liim calling her Channamma. Te them there was 
Nilamma and ^ Virabh’adra ; to their daughter they gave the name 

born a son whom they c Hghly educated as his father. Both father and 

Viramma]!. Virabh..d < . a^nd never swerved from the doctrines and 

son were \,ere munificent in giving gifts to learned 

customs of Saiva religion. mey 

'"‘''virabhad.-.’s aon «»s known .5 Basavondrn. Vir.bh.dr. repaired the Viresa 

ternprrMaanraandinVedhiaBaaava «« “ 1 “ 

™'“ ^;r“d,.‘;hran:aLfS .a” Brahman.' and made 

fodder to cows. With him passed away the glory of Brlagi. 

The Arasus of Belagutti in Shimoga. 

Belagutti, situated to the south-east of Kehuli in Shimoga, is said to have 
been the seat of the following Paleygar Chiefs 

1. Surabhuparaya, grandson of Chaluva Rangappa 

2. Abhra Madhavaraya, his son . . 

3. His son, Venkatadri Bevule 

4. His son, Ramakotiraya 

5. tiis son, Yallanna 

6. His son, Dasappa 

7. His son, Venkatappa. 

8. His son, Timmappa 

9. Timmappa’ s brother 

10. His brother, DoddappaNayaka. . 

11. Venkatappa’s son Narasappa . . . • • • 

12. Raghavappa.. .. ■' y ” ” 

13. 'Venkatappa II, son of Timmappa (9) .. . . 

14. His son, Timmappa . . • • ■ • . ■ >. 

Of these, Venkatadri is said to have slain Channa Nayaka, a 

Bevule and used his yellow flag as his own trophy, and called hiimself Venkatadri 
Bevule In Saka 1413 Praudharaya of Vijayanagar is said to have confirmed 
Ramakotiraya as the chief of Belagutti. During Dasappa’s reign, Ramaraya of 
Vijayanagar is said to have died, bringing the empire of Vijayanagar to an 
end. Dasappa is said to have been frequently at war with Hanumappa Nayaka 
of Tarikere. When Hyder All came to Belagutti, conquering the Paleygars one 
after another in Saka 1684-1762 A.D., both Timmappa and Venkatappa are 
said to have surrendered themselves to him with a tribute of money and men. 
Being pleased with them, Hyder Ali is said to have sent them at the head of 
his army to put down minor Paleygars in Anantapur, Kumsi, Sikaripur, Jade, 
Huduguni, Tavanandi, Gutti, and other places. After they returned victorious, 
Hyder bestowed Belagutti on Timmappa and Kumsi on Naranappa. Soon 
after Hyder retired, Madhavarao,- son of Nanarao of Poona, is said to have 


Saka 1338-1352 
,, 1353-1381 

„ 1382-1412 

„ 1412-1437 

„ 1438-1473 

„ 1473-1486 

„ 1494-1519 

„ 1520-1532 

„ 1.533-1544 

. „ 1545-1664 

. „ 1564-1565 

. „ 1566-1589 

„ 1590-1629 

. „ 1630-1684 

Bed a Chief of 
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invaded Anaiitapiir and Belagutti and carried off 750 Varahas. Then Bel agutti 
Subbiali and others are said to have been employed by Hyder as revenue and 
police and military officers on a fixed monthly salary in Belagutti. 

Venkatappa, son of Tiinmappa, is said to have been paid thirty Varahas for 
maintaining a palanquin. Sriranga is said to have been receiving 300 Varahas per 
month for keeping a regiment of horses. A regiment of 400 soldiers is said to have 
been stationed there at a cost of Rs. 7^ per head. Hyder is also said to have 
divided the territory of Belagutti into 100 Hoblis with ten daffedars at a cost of 
ten Kanthiraya Varahas per daffedar. Hyder^s troops are said to have recaptured 
Kodiyal from the English. Hyder is also said to have given toSadasiva Rangappa 
the district of Bankapur when Belagutti was given to Dasappa. 

It may be said without fear of contradictionThat the credit of consolidating 
the province of Mysore with its eight or four districts after utterly destroying the 
power of a number of Paleygars in all the districts is due to Hyder Ali. 

Kempe Gowda of Magadi. 1540-1580 A.D. 


From the latter part of the fifteenth century down to the close of the seven- 
teenth century the districts of Bangalore, Kolar and Tumkur seem to have afforded 
shelter to a number of Paleygars. From a short poetical work entitled “ Kempa- 
rayana Jayastiiti ” we come to know that while in the first half of the sixteenth 
century, Venkatadevaraya was a feeble emperor in Vijayanagar, his vassals, 
Venkatapatiraya in Penukonda, Timma III in Chickaballapur and Doddaballapur, 
Bhaira in Devanahalli, Rangappa in Sira, Jagadevaraya in Channapatna severed 
their connection with Vijayanagar and began to exercise their independent sway over 
their feudal territories. Meanwhile Kempe Gowda II, son of Kempe Gowda and 


Cliannamma of Magadi, came into prominence as a trusted champion (Swamidnohara 
Ganda) of the empire of Vijayanagar. Whether he was an upstart or a sworn feudal 
chief of Vijayanagar is not mentioned in the Jayastuti. Venkatadevaraya had however 
acknowledged him as a guardian of his empire. With this profession, he began 
his career by capturing the villages Balagodanahalli and Betarayanagudi near 
Bangalore. When he plundered Hosakote, Venkatapati of Penukonda became 
jealous of his power and sent his son together witli Ayimagauda, Anantaraja, 
Makaraja, Yachanama Nayaka, Juggaraja, Jagadevaraya, Timma, Rangappa of 
Sira, Immadi Bhaira Hammira and Dalavoi Chunchanna, all with their armies to 
put down Kernpa and capture Bangalore. When they were routed out by 
in the year of Paridhavi Kartika Suddha 11 corresponding to October loth of 1552, 
Venkatapati made friendship with Kernpa and presented him with elephants, 
horses, cloths of gold and gems. Then he is said to have razed to the ground the 
fort of Hosakote and compelled the other Paleygars inclusive of VenkMaraya of 
Penukonda to be loyal feudal chiefs of Vijayanagar. He is also said t<y have 
gone to Vijayanagar with these and other feudal chiefs in t e year^^mava 
(Magha Suddha 5) and celebrated the coronation of Venkatadevaraya (15/2) as 
the emperor of Vijayanagar. After his return from Vijayanagar, he is sard to have 
made Bangalore his capital and styled himself as the Chief of yelahankanadu, 
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He was a Saivite in religion and is said to have restored to Sivaganga temple 
all those land grants which were misappropriated by others. 

He seems to have received little or no education, for he is said to have been 
quite pleased when in reply to his question whether any one before him had ability 
to compose poems in his praise, some one chanted some slokas oMiie .Hnarakosa 
replacing the final one or two words in each half verse by kempc Gowda, 

The Nayaks of Santebannur. 

Harihararaya of Vijayanagar once came to what is called Madakeri near the 
town, Harihara. Unable to capture an elephant in a forest close by, he asked his 
priest astrologer Narasimhabhatta wliether or not he would succeed in captuiing 
the beast He predicted success. The elephant was captuieci and the place was 
then called Madakari, 'an elephant in rut. He built a village there, giving it the 
same name. He also built a temple and set up God Ranga there. On the day 
of a lunar eclipse on the full moon day of Vaisakha of the year Yuva corresponding 
to Saka 1816=1394* A.D., he granted to Narasimhabhatta the two villages, Harala- 
katte and Brahmanahalli and appointed him as tax-gatherer of some adjoining 
villages. He had the same fact inscribed on a copper plate. ^ 

' One of the cows of Harihararaya’s household had five nipples in Us udder and 
used to shed its milk over an anthill in Devagiri. 

On another occasion Harihara is said to have been taught the science of 
polity by a hare which he chased in luinting. As the hare led him from place 
to place and caused some of his men to fall uncon.scious and {.scaped altei all, 
Harihara considered it a divine animal and constructing a village there called it 
Harihara. He also constructed a temple there and set up Vuduvina Ranganatha 
in it. 

In Devagiri lie constructed two more villages called Devarahalli and 
Channapura. Where the hare taught polity to him, he constructed a village and 
called it Nitigere, Likewise he constructed Tagattur and Ramanahalli where the 
animal escaped crying “ Rama and Rama.” 

Ramaraya, son-in-law of Krishnaraya of Vijayanagar gave Madakeri Nadu 
to one Hanumappa Nayaka. He was a brave soldier and a devotee to Kogitur 
Hanumantaraya. His son was known as Ramakatte Hanumappa Nayaka. Among 
his descendants, Huchchappa Nayaka, Hanuma Nayaka II, Billappa Nayaka, 
Chikka, Chikkanna Nayaka and Hanumappa Nayaka III were all successive 
rulers of good repute. Kengappa Nayaka, son of Hanumappa III, fortified 
Rangapur and erected the temple of Ramachandra in it in the year Kalayukti of 
Saka 1480=1558 A. D. He also built a tank there. He extended the temples of 
Koginur Hanumantha and Vuduvina Ranganatha. He confirmed the villages 
granted to the ancestors of Lingannabhatta by his ancestors. Dii the day of a 
lunar eclipse on the 15th of Magha in the year Raktakshi corresponding to Saka 
1486=:1564 A.D., he gave the name Santebannur to what was till then called 
Rangapur. He ruled for nine years and died in Prabhava corresponding to Saka 


The eclipse is not verifiable, 
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1489=1567 A. I). Kenga Hanuma II, his son, succeeded him. He built tanks 
in the five villages, Here Kogilur, Santebannur, Taligere, Sadanamatlia 
and Madakari. He was succeeded by his son Kenganichchadavaniga Haiiii- 
mappa. He also built some tanks in Kuluniir and Beliganiidiivu. He died in 
Vikrama corresponding to Saka 1502=1580 A. D., and was succeeded by his sons, 
Here Kenga Hanuma and Chikka Kenga Hanuma in Vishu corresponding to 
Saka 1503=1581 A.D. Once there was some disagreement between the brothers, 
Chikka Kenga Hanuma went to Banavar and the elder to Basavapatna in Shiinoga 
District. Thus for fifty-six years from the year Svabhanu (Saka 1505) to Baliudhanya 
corresponding to Saka 1560, Elder Kenga Hanumappa Nayaka had ruled over 
Basavapatna when Ran a Malla Khan arrived thither with his army from Bhava- 
nagar and after conquering a number of Paleygars, laid siege to Basavapatna and 
razed its fort to the ground. He converted the temples at Santebannur into 
a mosque and endowed it with two villages, Kulunur and Kempanahalli. 
In Pramathi corresponding to Saka 1661 he stationed a thana in Santebannur. 
After appointing Murtij Beg in charge of Basavapatna, he returned to 
Bhavanagar, taking Hanuma as his captive. One Bhujabalarama was ruling over 
Basavapatna for a year under Murtij Beg. One Khankhan was in charge of the 
thana in Santebannur for nine years up to the year Virodhi. He converted the 
temple of Ramachandra in Santebannur into a mosque and destroyed the six 
temples, Hire Kogilu, Kallesvara, Mallesvara, Ramachandra temple, the 
temple of Ramesvara in Siddhanamatha and Kallesvara in Taligere. The 
stinging of honey-bees drove his men from the temple of Viiduvina Ranganatha 
and prevented him from destroying it. He however removed the inscribed slabs of 
this temple to the mosque at Santebannur. One Patekhan was supervising the 
construction of the mosque at Santebannur from 1572 to Vikriti of 1576=1654 A,D, 


He was followed by Farid Khan from 1576 to 1578=1656 A. I). 

Meanwhile Chikka Kenga Hanumappa of Banavar went to Bijapur to have 
his brother released from captivity. He was a brave man and once he fought 


with a tiger and killed it with his dagger before the Padshah of Bijapur. The 
Sultan was pleased with him and gave him the title of Sarja and honoured him with a 
green palanquin, green umbrella and a pair of green shawls. He appointed him 
as Nayaka over his old dominion. On his return to Basavapatna he slaughtered 
a pig in the half-built mosque at Santebannur before the very eyes of the 
Muhammadans and prevented them from completing it. Then he became known 
as Punda or Rogue Hanumappa. He ruled from Durmukhi corresponding to 
Saka 1578 to 1584=1662 A.D. Then one Sarja Khan with an army arrived thither 
from Bijapur. Rogue or Sarja Hanuma was too old to resist him and leaving the 
country went to Tarikere. Sarja Khan ruled over Basavapatna for nme yea^ from 
1585 to 1593=1661 A D. He confirmed the villages granted to Nadigara Sanna. 

followed by M»b.»ed Beg ,h. „led 
A.D. Then came Kasim Khan and ruled from 1598 to 1603—1681 A.D. 

In the year Dundubhi corresponding to Saka 1604=1682 A.D., Baramanna of 

Chitaldrug laid siege to Santebannur and capturing and annexing it to Chitaldrug, 



ruled over it for thirty-five years from 1682 to 1716 A.D. The Muhammadans however 
retained Basavapatna to Bijapur. Devarahalli which belonged to Santebannur 
was also under the Muhammadans. About Saka 1636 Santebannur passed into 
the hands of Somasekhara Nayaka of Keladi. He confirmed Nadigara Sanna or 

Narasanna in the enjoyment of his Manya lands. He received the order 

of Somasekhara from Gurappa, who was appointed as I’hanadar at Santebannur. 
In the year Hevilambi corresponding to 1639—1717 A.D., Gurappa died. Soma- 
sekhara built a Math in Santebannur and endowed it with the two villages, 
Lakshmanasagara near Chennagiri and Padmenahalli in the country of Yedatore, 
His rule lasted till Ghitrabhanu of 1684=1762 A.D. 

In the year Raudri of Saka 1662=1740 A.D., Here Madakere Nayak of 
Chitaldrug laid siege to Santebannur, but being unable to capture it returned. 
Still he liked to be flattered as the conqueror of Santebannur. In Sukla of 
1071=1749 A.D., his son Kasturi Rangappa Nayak with the assistance of Halli of 
Moti Khan commanding one lakh of men and of Gutti Miirari with his army laid 
siege to Santebannur for nearly two months. Still the fort did not surrender. Then 
the Arasus of Bidarur entered into an agreement with the opposing allies. They 
agreed to pay a Chavutaya=one-fourth of revenue (of Santebannur) to be divided 
between Hilal Khan and Gutti Murari. Also Bidarur renounced its claim to 
Mayikonda in favour of Chitaldrug and Chitaldrug renounced its claim to 
Santebannur in favour of Bidarur. 

In Saka 1686=1763 A.D., Hyder Ali allied with Madakere Nayaka, took 
Bidarur and giving it the name of Nagar annexed it to Srirangapatam. He gave 
Santebannur to Madakere Nayak. Accordingly he ruled over it for fifteen years 
from Saka 1685 to 1699=1777 A.D. 

In the year Vilambi 1778 Hyder Ali kept a Thanadar in Santebannur & annexed 
it to Srirangapatam. Tippu was there for twelve years from 1700 to 1712=1790 A.D. 

When Hyder Ali was besieging Chitaldrug, one Lakshmana Nayak and his 
son gave him their aid. In return for this- service, Hyder appointed him to be in 
charge of Santebannur, Taking this opportunity he carried all the fort guns of 
Santebannur to Chitaldrug. On hearing this Hyder ordered the Killedar of 
Biligodu to furnish the fort of Santebannur with necessary guns. He did so. 
In 1713=1791 A.D., Parasuramarao of Poona made Santebannur his camp for a year. 
Then from Paridhavi corresponding to 1714 to Kalayukti of 1720=1798 A.D. Sante- 
bannur was under Tippu Sultan. In accordance with the new distribution of territory 
made by Tippu, Devanahalli which the Muhammadans of Bijapur annexed to 
Basavapatna was restored to Santebannur. On Saturday, the new moon day of Chaitra 
of Siddharti corresponding to 1721=1799 A.D., the English took Srirangapatam. 
Then for two months and thirteen days from Vaisakha, Sarja Krishnappa Nayak of 
Tarikere was in charge of Santebannur. His son-in-law Raghunatha Nayak was 
also in charge of it for some days. On the 18th of Ashadha the English made a 
camp in Chennagiri and took Santebannur also on the 14th. They remained here 
for twenty days. Then one Sankara Rap deputed by Purnayya became Mamalendar 
of Santebannur and he was followed by one Lingopant of Harihar. 
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The Story of Hodigere. 


In Dummi Nadu belonging to Uchchangi, there is a village called Kedigere. 
When Kengappa Nayak of Santebannur went to this place and erected a fort and 
the temple of Ranganatha during the years of Krodhi to Prabhava corresponding 
to Saka 1487 to 1489—1565 to 1567 A.D. and kept it under his rule, Puttaniallappa 
and Timmappa, sons of Isvarayya, submitted that the villages were their ancestral 
property and that therefore they were rightful heirs to them. Then Kengappa 
examined the records produced by them and accepted their claim. Accordingly he 
confirmed them in possession of the village lands and ordering them to protect the 
villages, the fields and pasture lands following old customs, sent them back with a 
written order. He called Kedigere Hodigere. They ruled over it for three years. 

During the time of Hanumappa II of Santebannur, a tank was constructed at a 
distance of about six miles to the west of Hodigere by the damming of a valley. About 
300 valekars and 25 kamatis worked at this under Ranianayaka and Kenchanayaka. 
Raja Ramanayaka in Ramaiiahalli and Kenchanayaka in Kechapura with 
Hodigere as capital ruled over the country for three years up to Saka 1492=1570 
A.D. Then Kenga Nityamadavamiga Hanumappa ruled over the villages for ten 
years up to 1502=1580 A.D. He was succeeded by his sons elder Kengappa and 
younger Kengappa when owing to some disagreement the brothers separated fiom 
each other and went to Basavapatna and Tarikere in 1560=1638 A.D. The s.ame 
fate that overtook Santebannur came upon Hodigere also. It was under Bijapur 
Muhammadans for some years, then again it passed into the hands of the younger 
Kenga Hanumappa, then under the power of Keladi, then under Medakere Nayak 
of Chitaldrug, then under Hyder and Tippu, then under the English and finally 
under Amildars appointed by Purniah as minister of H.H. the late Krishnaraja 

Wadiyar Bahadur. 

The History of Chitaldrug. 


In the year of Pramadich a corresponding to Saka 153.6— 1614 A.D. , Medakere 
Nayaka was the ruler of Chitaldrug. In the year of Vikrama (1631), Medakere 
Nayak led his army to Harapanahalli, and routing the army of Harapanahal i, let 
his army plunder the village. The army of Harapanahalli, however, gathered 
together and falling upon Medakere Nayak’s army, defeated it, Medakere Nayak 
retreated to Kanakuppe and worshipping the God there for a day re urne 

Durga again. He had no son. His brother called Hire Komarappa had a son 

called Chikkanna Nayaka. Medakere Nayaka however, adopted ^ 

Vobanna and brought him up. Medakere Nayak died and was 

adopted son Vobanna. On the occasion of his installation, Im i ^ , ■ 

make presentations to any of the Gurukars and .servants. For tins 

murdered him. On hearing this, both Komarappa ’ Mght 

hensiveof the same fate to themselves also, at once fled f. ^ 

There was no one to rule and issue orders. Parpatepr 

Navaks together with Gurukars and elders met in an assembly in a chavadi and 

teLTL Who should bo the rule, The people .shed .hem .0 elec, some 
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one. The Nayaks replied that they would never repeat that kind of sacrilegious act 
any more. Nevertheless none of the Nayaks and Guriikars consented to be elected 
for tht responsible post. Then the choice of the people fell on Chikkanna Nayaka, 
son of Komarappa. All approved of the choice. On learning that both the father 
and son fled from the country leaving their wives and children behind apprehensive 
of their own murder, the people said that as there was none else to rule over them, 
some wise men should at once find them out and assuring them of their personal 
safety, bring them back. At the request of the people Lakshmana Nayaka with 
other Nayaks sent some Gurukars with Talawars to all the four quarters to find 
them out. The father and son were found in Ghigatur belonging to Harapanahalli. 
On learning the purpose of the deputation, Hire Komarappa did not like to go 
back, but Chikkanna was bold enough to take the risk. So the father remained 
behind and allowed his son to go. In the month of Jyeshtha of the cyclic year 
Rakshasa (1666 A.D.) he was crowned when his father also came to Marappana 
Durga. 

At this time there was a thick forest in the hill and about twenty or thirty men 
of the Beda tribe took shelter there to carry on their professional plunder at night 
in the villages round. Then Komarappa went thither with 300-400 men and 
killing some, captured the rest of the robbers, except some who escaped. 
While engaged in this business, Komarappa went over the whole hill and 
on examination found a number of wells (Hondas) and caves here and there. 
Accordingly he thought it fit to fortify the mountain. He communicated his 
intention to his son, the king. He approved of it and supplied his father with 
necessary workmen to set about the work without delay. Komarappa, however, 
returned to Durga and in the month of Margasira collected more men. Fie had to 
stay in Kenchanahalli for some time and on the third day of Phalgima (March) he 
went to the hill and began the operation. In the same month a square Buruz was 
constructed with a fort-wall and ditch round below. On Friday the tenth of 
Margasira of the year Nala a ditch with water on three sides of the upper fort- 
wall was completed. Then Komarappa entertained the workmen with dinner 
and gave them presentations. He also made sacrifice of ten sheep and occupied 
the palace for the first time. In the month of Jyeshtha of the year Kalayukti, trees 
were cut down in view of constructing a lower fort on the second day of the bright 
half of the same month ; the construction of an Anjaneya temple was begun and 
Anjaneya God was set up on the sixth of the dark half of the same month. Fie 
kept fifty watchmen under Gurukar ITere Bommayya to guard the hill. 

On Monday the thh'teenth of the bright half of Asvija, the foundation of the lower 
fort was laid and at the close of the year Kalayukti (1669) the wall together with its 
ditch was completed. On the fifth of the bright half of Vaisakha (May) of Siddhar- 
thi, the fort-gate was also made. To the east of this fort a number of people 
constructed dwelling houses in an enclosure protected by fence. As robbers used 
to set fire to the fence, it was replaced by a fort wall on Sunday the thirteenth 
of the bright half of the month of Kartika. On Thursday the third of the dark half 
of Magha, the construction of a square Buruz was begun and completed on the 
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thirteenth of the dark half of Chaitra of the year Raudri. Then the construction of a 
wall round the hill was begun. A water well on the hill was sunk on the twelfth of 
the bright half of Jyeshtha when on Thursday the seventh of the dark half of the same 
month a big conch shell was unearthed. The workmen at once took it to Koma- 
rappa who with astonishment at the sight of it presented the man who brought it 
with a Varaha and raised his salary also. He caused the conch shell to be worship- 
ped and was told by Timmappa and other astrologers of Durga that the shell must 
have belonged to the sage Kanva who was traditionally reported to have formed his 
hermitage in the caves on the hill. He sent the conch shell to Durga. The place 
where it was found was called Kanakuppe (Kanva kiippe). By the tenth of the 
bright half of Sravana, a ditch with water was also completely constructed round 
the hill. A plan to enclose the three hills with a fort wall was also prepared and 
trees were cut off. On the second of the bright half of Asvija, Komarappa examined 
the forts on the hill and also Kanakuppe and ordered Here Bommayya, the Gurii- 
kar in charge of the hill to select 400 men to man the fort at a fixed rate of 
monthly stipend. On Saturday the eighth of the bright half of Magha, the parapet 
wall round the hill with a gate was also constructed, and a number of he-buffaloes 
and sheep was sacrificed together with offerings of cooked rice to the Goddess of 
the foit. On the anniversary day of his coronation in Margasira, Komarappa 
(Chikkanna ?) made the hill fort his permanent residence. Kate Nayaka was 
made the chief of all the Nayaks. In the month of Jyeshtha of the year Dhatu, 
one palace to the Goddess Katamma and another palace for the royal family were 
ordered to be constructed. The original wooden gate of the royal palace was later 
replaced by a stone gate, A well also was made there. In front of the palace a 
court yard (Sadara chavadi) was also constructed. The gate was well plastered. 
In the month of Magha of the same year, the king and his family with the army 
came to the hill to attend the worship of Katamma and Uchchangi Devaru. On 
the twelfth of the bright half of the same month, they (the royal family) went to 
Kanakuppe. Uchchangi Devaru was brought from Uchchangi Durga (in 
Shimoga ?) and was received with due honour by the king and his retinue under the 
shade of a banyan tree on the road to Bilichedu. On the day of full moon, Kulu 
(offering of cooked rice) was made. At night on the first of the dark half of the 
same month, the rite of covering the loins with the leaves of bevu was performed 
and the next day, the worship of the Ganges in the ditch (Honda) was performed. 
On the day next to it, the rite of Jogu (see-saw) and Sidi were also^ performed. 

At Katanayaka’s suggestion of the' necessity of constructing a street of shops 
(pete) Baramappa Nayaka of the royal family approved of it and ordered the 
construction. Accordingly in the year of Isvara, the proposed street of shops 
was constructed and one Guruvappa Chetty was appointed commercial superin- 
tendent (Chetty). In the year Bahudhanya, Katanayaka constructed a tank. In 
the year of Pramadicha, his father Jempanna also constructed a tank, Katanayaka 

All the religious practices mentioned here are purely Dravidian and no trace of Brahmanic 
worship can be found. 
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died and was succeeded by Ms son Jempanna. He also constructed a tank and a 

rXgirasa corresponding to Saka 16'13=1691 A.D Chikka Bara, nappa was 
crowned king of Kanakuppe. He had 3000 horses, 1000 soldiers, 100 elephants, 

In the year of Yuva (1695) he became deaf. He was therefoie sent to Hosadurga 
and appointed as its Nayak. Jempanna, son of Katanayaka, was crowned. In the 
year of Kilaka, Telaga Kammara Guruvayya manufactured a gun under the orders 

of Jempanna. The gun was called Katammahnga. 

In the year Prajotpatti, Devaga and Hasaga manufactured another gun and 
called it Huchchangi. In Vyaya, Ningappa, brother of Katanayaka constructed a 
palace behind the Anjaneya temple on the hill and in Krodhi he had an inscrip- 
tion carved in two lines on the palace (wall ?). , \ c , 

In the month of Nija Chaitra (a month after the intercalary month) of the 

year Vyaya, Kerappa constructed a well on the hill. In the year Bahudhanya 
Channamallappa brought into the fort God Channamalla. He was accordingly 

crowned. ^ . xr i 

In the year of Hevilambi (1767 A.D.) Hyder Ali known as the great Nawab 

besieged the fort. After some time he led the army to Sravanuru on the tenth of 
the bright fortnight of Bhadrapada. In the year Yilambi, he captured Basavahakote 
and returning to Kanakuppe, he laid siege for eleven days. On the twelfth day he 
entered into an agreement with the king. Having kept a regiment near Kanakuppe, 
he passed to Maddigarahalli and Baramarahalli. A month after taking those 
villages, he marched to Gudikote and Malakalmuri and captured them. Again he 
returned to Durga and waged war with the Nayaka of Durga for four months and 
succeeded in capturing it also. Thereupon he marched to Arcot and died 
there. Tippu succeeded him. 

While returning from Durga, Hyder Ali carried away the golden images and 
ornaments of Uchchangi Devaru and Katamma. .At the request of the Gurukars, 
Ajis Khan left the gold coat of Katamma and took away the rest. But in Sarvari 
(1770 A.D.) Khasim took the coat also and sent it to Davalat Khan in Durga. It 
weighed eighty varahas. He also destroyed the siege guns and breaking them into 
pieces by throwing them from the hill, sent them to his own camp. thus the two 
guns called Uchchangi and Katammalinga together with the gold coat of Katamma 
were later sent to Seringapatam as ordered by the Sultan. The broken iron 
pieces were not sent to Seringapatam. Similarly siege guns in Basavanakote and 
other forts were also destroyed. 

The chronicle names a number of persons who constructed wells; tanks 
groves and temples. The list is too long to quote here and it is enough to say 
that it is a very good testimony to the general charitable disposition of the 
people of those days. 



ON A BENGALI CUMULATIVE FOLK-TALE OF 
“ THE OLD DAME LOUSY TYPE.” 

By Sarat Chandra Mitra, Esq., m.a. 


In Northern India, there are current a few Accumulation Drolls or Cumula- 
tive Folk-tales which do not appear to have as yet been studied and classified 
bv European and American storioldgists. 

The leading incidents of this group of Cumulative Folk-tales are : (1) 
The .heroine of the story dies ; (2) thereupon a bird, in order to give expression 
to his grief at her death, fasts for several days ; and that (3) thereafter, some 
calamity or distressing incident happens to the other actors in the tale. 

The most interesting specimen of this group is a Bengali Cumulative 
Folk-tale entitled : “The Story of the Death of the Old Dame Lousy,” of which 
the text in Bengali has been published in a Bengali book of nursery-stories 
bearing the title of “ Ttmtunir Bai “The hook of the 

Timtuni Bird or the Indian Tailor-Bird {Orthotoinus siitoritis)”} . This book 
has been published from Calcutta. 

As this Cumulative Folk-tale has not yet been translated into English, 
and is, therefore, unknown to English and American storiologists, I am pub- 
lishing herein below the English translation thereof ; 


The Story of the Death of the Old Dame Lousy. 

Once upon a time, there lived an old man and his old wife who was 
called “ Old Dame Lousy ”, because the hair of her head was infested by an 
innumerable number of lice, so much so that whenever she stooped down to 
serve out a platter of cooked rice before her husband, the insects droppe 
down from her head by numbers on to the rice. One day, her husband, get- 
ting greatly enraged at the lice dropping down on to his nee, struck the old 

lady with a lathi. Whereupon she got very angry, broke the cookmg-pot to 

pieces, and left her husband s home. , u 

While going along the bank of a river to goodness knew where, Old 

Dame Lousy met a paddy-bird who was foraging for food there. Seeing her, 

the bird enquired of her: “Old Dame Lousy! ' , 

She replied : “ My husband has struck me with a latJn in a^ fit of rag , 
because lice dropped down from my head by numbets bn to his nee. have, 
therefore, left his home and am going elsewhere.” ^ 

The paddy-bird rejoined: “Lice are very lUce to eat 

your husband does not like such nice tasty bits. Never mmd, what s done is 
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done. I have heard that you can cook nicely. Da be good enough to accept 
service in my household as a cook.” 

To this proposal, she agreed and began to cook for the paddy-bird who 
liked her cooking very much and also appreciated the lice that dropped down 
over his meals from her head. 

It so happened that, one day, the paddy-bird caught a fine Sol fish 
(Ophiocephalus striafus), brought it home, and made it over to Old Dame 
Lousy, telling her to cook it nicely for him. 

While she was cooking the fish, she felt giddy in the head, fell into 
the cauldron of boiling oil in which the fish was being fried, and wais burnt 
to death. 

On returning home from the river-bank, the paddy-bird found that his 
cook had been burnt to death, whereat he felt greatly distressed in mind, 
went to the river-bank, sat there in a woe-begone condition, and fasted for 
seven days and seven nights. 

Seeing that the paddy-bird had fasted for seven days and nights, the 
river enquired : “ O brother paddy-bird ! w’hat’s the matter with you ? Why 

have you fasted for seven days ? ” 

The bird replied : “ It’s a very sad story. If I tell it to you, 5’our waters 
will become white all over with foam and froth. You had better not hear it. ” 

The river rejoined : ‘‘ I care very little if my waters become white with 
foam. I am so anxious to hear your sad story. Do be good enough to tell 
it to me.” 

Whereupon the paddy-bird said : 

“ 1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death. 

2. The paddy-bird fasted for seven days.” 

No sooner had these wmrds been spoken by the bird than the waters 
of the river became white all over wdth froth and foam. 

An elephant used to come daily to that river to drink water there- 
from. Seeing that the river-water had become white with froth and foam, he 
enquired : O brother river, what’s the matter with you ? Why has your 

water become foamy and frothy ?” 

The river replied : It’s a sad story. If I tell it to you, your tail wil 
dropoff.” 

The elephant rejoined : I care very little if my tail do drop off. 
Do be good enough to tell me your sad story.” 

Whereupon the river said : 

“1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death. 

2. The paddy-bird fasted for seven daj^s. 

3, The river-water became foamy and frothy.” 
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No sooner had these words been spoken by the river than the elephant’s 
tail dropped off. 

Thereafter leaving the river-bank, the elephant was passing under- 
neath a tree who, seeing that the elephant had lost his tail, enquired: 

O brother elephant ! what’s the matter with you ? How is it that you have 
lost your tail? ” 

The elephant replied : It’s a sad story. If I tell it to you, all your 
leaves will fall down,” 

The tree rejoined : ‘‘ I shall not care a jot if all my leaves do fall down. 

Do be good enough to tell me your sad story.” 

Whereupon the elephant said: 

1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death. 

2. The paddy-bird fasted for seven days. 

3. The river-water became foamy and frothy. 

4. The elephant’s tail dropped off.” 

No sooner had these words been spoken by the elephant than all the 
leaves of the tree felLoff. 

In that tree dwelt a dove. He had gone out to forage for food. On 
returning home to his nest, he found the tree entirely devoid of leaves 
and, getting astonished thereat, enquired: O tree! what’s the matter with 
you ? How is it that all your leaves have fallen off ? ” 

The tree replied : “ It’s a sad story. If I tell it to you, you will be 
blinded in one of 3'Our eyes.” 

The dove rejoined : '' I shall not care a jot if I become blind of one of 

my eyes. Do be good enough to tell me your sad story.” 

Whereupon the tree said: 

“ 1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death. 

2. The paddy-bird fasted for seven days. 

3. The river- water became foamy and frothy. 

4. The elephant’s tail dropped off. 

5. All the leaves of the tree fell down.” 

No sooner had these words been spoken by the tree than the dove 
became blind of one eye. 

Wdien the one-eyed dove went to forage for food in the field, he met 
there the Raja’s cow-herd who had taken out the cows to pasture 
them there. Seeing the dove’s blind eye, he enquired : “ O dove ! what s the 

matter wdth you ? How have you lost your eye ? 

The dove replied : Oh I it’s a sad story. If I tell it to you, your lathi 

will get stuck to your hand.” 
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The eow-herd rejoined: “I don’t care a fig if my do get stuck 

to my hand. Do be good enough to tell me your sad story.” 

Whereupon the dove said : 

“1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death. 

2. The paddy-bird fasted for seven days. 

3. The river- water became foamy and frothy. 

4. The elephant’s tail dropped off. 

5. All the leaves of the tree fell off. 

6. The dove became blind of one eye. 

No sooner had these words been spoken by the dove than the lathi got 


““'He ,‘riedXrf tfsJate 'the Uhi off his hand ■, but all his effotts to do so 
proved unavailing. So he returned with the cows to the Raja s palace. 
After his return thither, he again tried hard to shake the lathi off Ins hand. 
While he was doing so, he was seen by the palace maid-servant who had come 
thither to throw into the dust-bin a broken— win nowing-fanhil of ashes. 

Seeing him violently shaking his hand, she enquired : “ O beggar y bia ! 
what’s the matter with you ? Why are you shaking your hand so violent y _ 
The cow-herd replied: “Oh ! it’s a sad story. If I tell it to you, the 

winnowing-fan will get stuck to y'our hand. . -t , • ■ f „ 

The maid-servant rejoined : “ I don’t care a fig if the winnowing-fan do 

get stuck to my hand. Do be good enough to tell me your sad story. 
Whereupon the cow-herd said : 

“ 1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death. 

2. The paddy-bird fasted for seven days. 

3. The river-water became foamy and frothy. 


4. The elephant’s tail dropped off. 

5. All the leaves of the tree fell down. 


6. The dove became blind of one eye. 

7. The cow-herd’s lathi got stuck to his hand.” 

No sooner had these words been spoken by the cow-herd than the 
winnowing-fan got stuck to the maid-servant’s hand. 

Seeing that the winnowing-fan had stuck to her hand, the maid-servant 
began to weep aloud and tried hard to shake it off her hand. But her efforts 
to do so proved fruitless. A,t last, abusing the cow'-herd boy, she returned to 


the palace. . • r 

After returning to the palace, she again tried to shake the winnowing-tan 

off her hand. But again her efforts proved unavailing. 

. In the .meantime, the Ra-ni, with a bell-metal platter in her hand, was 
going to serve out the cooked rice to the Raja. Seeing the maid-servant s 
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woeful condition, she enquired : “O maid-servant! what’s the matter with 
you ? How is it that the winnowing-fan has got stuck to your hand ?” 

The maid-servant replied : “ O Rani mother! it’s a sad story. If I tell it 
to you, the bell-metal platter will get stuck to your hand.” 

The Rani further replied ; “ Is it true ? Tell me 5 ’our story ; and I shall 
see how the bell-metal platter will get stuck to m\- hand.” 

Whereupon the maid-servant said ; 

“ 1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death. 

2. The paddy-bird fasted for seven days. 

3. The river-water became foamy and frothy. 

4. The elephant’s tail dropped off. 

5. All the leaves of the tree fell down. 

6. The dove became blind of one eye. 

7. The cow-herd’s lathi got stuck to his hand. 

8. The maid-servant’s winnowing-fan got stuck to her hand.” 

No sooner were these words spoken by the maid-servant than the bell- 
metal platter got stuck to the Rani’s hands. She tried hard to shake it off 
her hands but to no purpose. Thereupon she dished up the cooked rice in 
another platter and served it out to the Raja. 

Seeing the bell-metal platter sticking to the Rani’s hands the Raja 
enquired : “ O Rani ! what’s the matter with you ? Why is the bell-metal 
platter sticking to your hands ? ” 

The Rani replied : “ 0 my lord ! it’s a sad story. If I tell it to you, you 
will get firmly stuck to the w'ooden seat whereon }ou are sitting. 

At this, the Raja burst out into a loud guffaw* and rejoined ; ” Nevermind; 

I am quite willing to be placed in that sorry plight. Do be good enough to tell 

me your story forthwith.” 

Whereupon the Rarii said : 

“1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death. 

2. The paddy-bird fasted for seven days. 

3. The river- water became foamy and frothy. 

4. The elephant’s tail dropped off. 

5. All the leaves of the tree fell down. 

6. The dove became blind of one eye. 

7. The cow-herd’s lathi got stuck to his hand. 

8. The maid-servant’s winnowing-fan got stuck to her hand. 

9. The Rani’s bell-metal platter got stuck to her hands.” 

No sooner had these w*ords been spoken by the Rani than the 

firmly stuck to the wooden seat whereon he was sitting. He tried hard to 
rise from the seat ; but all to no purpose. At last, he sent for his seivan s 
7 
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who came and did their best to detach him from the ^^ oode. seat to u h ch hc 
had got stuck. But all their efforts in this behalf proved abortive At last, 
four of them hoisted him up with the seat sticking to him. earned him to the 

durbar-hall and seated him theie, 

Seein- the Raja’s pitiful condition, all the members ot hts durbar we^-e 
thrown into a pretty fi.v. Some of them felt inclined to laugh at the Raja’s 
ridiculous plight, but could not do so for fear of incurring his displeasure. 
While the rest felt curious to know the cause of his sorry plight but could not 
make the enquiry out of sheer fear. 

At last, the Raja himself said : “ Do you want to know how I have got 

stuck to this wooden seat ?” r 

With the palms of their hands joined together, all the members^ of t e 
durbar replied : “ Yes, Maharaja 1 we are very much anxious to know it.” 

The Riija rejoined : “ It’s a sad story. If I tell it to you, all of you will 
get firmly stuck to your respective seats.” 

Thereupon all the members of the durbar further said ; ” O Maharaja ! 
when you vourself have got stuck to your own seat, it is meet and proper that 
we all should also share with you the same ridiculous plight.” 


Whereupon the Raja said ; 

“ 1. Old Dame Lousy got burnt to death. 

2. The paddy-bird fasted for seven days. 

3. The river- water became foamy and frothy. 

4. The elephant’s tail dropped off. 

5. All the leaves of the tree fell down. 

6. The dove became blind of one eye. 

7. The cow-herd’s lathi got stuck to his hand. 

8. The maid-servant’s winnowing-fan got stuck to her hand. 

9. The Rani’s bell-metal platter got stuck to her hands. 

10. The Raja got stuck to the wooden seat whereon he was sitting.” 

No sooner were these words spoken bj' the Raja than all the members of 
the durbar got firmly stuck to their respective seats, so much so that all their 
attempts to rise from the same proved abortiye. 

Now there lived in that countiy a very clever barber who, on being sent 
for, arrived in the Raja’s durbar-hall and advised that a carpenter should be 
immediately sent for. 

This was done ; and the carpenter, shortly afterwards, arrived there. He 
then freed the Raja and all the members of his durbar from their ridiculous 
plight by sawing off the wooden seats sticking to them. The bell-metal platter 
sticking to the Rani’s hand, the winnowing-fan adhering to the maid-servant s 
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hand, and the lathi fixed to the cow-herd’s hand were siniilaiiy removed by 
sawing them off from their respective fore-arms. 

Ill the course of my survey of the folklore of the district of Chittagong in 
Eastern Bengal, I have come across the under-mentioned nursery-rhyme: — - 

1. Dame Lousy has died. 

2. The paddy-bird has been fasting for seven days. 

3. The water of the river has become tilled with the floating confervie. 

4. The eyes of the malna bird, (who is) a cultivator, have become blind. 

5. The scythe has been sticking to the hands of the day-labourer. 

6. The sesamumhave become void of kernel and have been reduced to 

husks. 

7. The broomstick has been sticking to the hands of the maid-servant. 

8. The broomstick cslled pic hli a has been sticking to the mother-in-law s 

hands. 

9. The bamboo ladle for stirring the boiling rice with has been sticking 
to the hands of the eldest daughter-in-law. 

10 and 11. O malna bird ! come, come (and) give a kiss on the golden 

mouth of my darling baby. 

I am inclined to think that the preceding rhyme is the epilogue^ (narrat- 
ing all the incidents of the story) which is tacked on to some Cumulative Folk- 
tale which is current in the district of Chittagong but the full text of which is 


unknown to me. 

Lines 2 to 9 of this rhyme seem to describe the sorrow with which men, 
•birds and even inanimate objects have been stricken at the death of Dame 
Lousy. Lines 10 and 11 hereof seem to suggest the idea that the Maiimhhd 
is being asked to forget his grief at the death of Dame Lousy, and to come 


and give the darling baby a kiss. 

On comparing the incidents of this Chittagong Cumulative Folk-tale with 
those of the preceding one, I am of opinion that the one beats a striking 


similarity to the other. 

Generalising the incidents of both these folk- 


tales I fix their story-radical 


as follows : — _ ^ _ 

(1) The heroine of the tale, whose name is Dame Lousy, dies. 

(2) Thereupon, a bird, in order to give vent to his grief at her deat i, 

fasts for several days. . -j ^ i j.. t-Ko 

(3) Thereafter, some calamity or distressing incident happen^ to the 

of these »tnce.eh oo. of theft 

‘’"'‘'?:e V;Sots;cfetv of ,.o„do„ has fised the t.„det™eotio„ed stoty. 
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radicals of the three following types of Accumulation Drolls or Cumulative 

Folk-tales : — 

L Titty Mouse Type. 

1. Animals set in partnership; one dies, the other mourns, 

2. Other objects mourn in sympathy till there is universal calamity. 

IL Old Woman and Pig Type. 

1. Old woman cannot get pig over stile ; she asks dog, stick, lire, water, 

ox, butcher, rope, rat, cat to help her. 

2. Cat does so on condition, and sets rest in motion till pig jumps over 

stile. 

III. Henny Penny Type. 

1. Hen thinks sky is falling, goes to tell king, and meets cock, duck, 
goose, turkey. 

2. x\t last they meet fox, who leads them to his own den and eats them 

up.'^ 

On comparing the story-radical fixed by me with the aforementioned 
three which have been typified by the Folklore Society of London, I find that 
the two Cumulative Folk-tales forming the subject-matter of this paper do not 
fit into any one of the last-mentioned three types. I am, therefore, of opinion 
that the two stories which have been dealt with and discussed in this article 
belong to an altogether new t^ype which I have named “ The Old Dame Lousy 
and which, I hope, the storiologists of Europe and America will accept. 
In this connection, it will not be out of place to mention here that an 
approximate Indian analogue of the two foregoing Cumulative Folk-tales is a 
Punjabi story which has been collected and published by Mrs. F. A. Steel 
under the title of The Death and Burial of Poor Hen-spa rro%iK'\ All the inci- 
dents of this Punjabi variant, which clearly belongs to the Titty Mouse Type, 
are lucidly set forth in the following epilogue thereof and will show how very 
similar several of them are to those of the two Cumulative Folk-tales dealt with 
and discussed in this paper : — 

“ The ugly hen painted. 

By jealousy tainted, 

The pretty hen dyed. 

Bewailing his bride, 

The cock, bald and bare, 

Sobs loud in despair ; 


* The Handbook of Folklore. By C. S, Biirne, London : Sidgwick and Jackson, Ltd., 1914, 
Page 355. 

t Tales of the Punjab, By F. A. Steel, London : Macmillan and Co., 1894, Pages 148 — 158. 
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The plpal tree grieves 
By shedding its leaves ; 

The buffalo mourns 
By casting her horns ; 

The stream, weeping fast, 

Grows brinj^ at last ; 

The cuckoo with sighs 
Blinds one of its eyes ; 

Bhagtu’s grief so intense is, 

He loses his senses ; 

The maid-servant waiting 
Has taken to railing ; 

The Queen, joy enhancing, 

Takes refuge in dancing ; 

To aid the mirth coming, 

The Prince begins drumming ; 

To join in it with her 

The King strums the zither 1 ” 

“ So they danced and sang till they were tired, and that was how every 
one mourned poor cock-sparrow’s pretty bride.” 



NOTES. 


The Satavahanas. 


* /Ml i Ilf* issues I'tiisccl iu tlie Eirticle. 

I am bound to form ” published in a recent issue of this 

■■ THE HOME OF ’'“t, " j'), „Uch lh= author, Mr. T. N. 
Journal (above, V_ol. XIII, 1 ' criticises a certain theory regarding the 

Subramaniam of Ivumbakonai , ‘ r believe I was the first to formulate. 

l.„™e of the so-called Andhra Mug, 

In 1919, 1 publtshed a shot, art.cl. in he «,s, . «e M t 

r a'M do/'vMT 91-421 drawing attention to ceitain picvtuu ^ i ^ 

kar InsMute_{vp.^ ) ^ Subramaniam s criticism. 

about the Satavahanas. Satavahanas are m/ 

While admitting the validity oi y Andhradesa, he takes exception to 

Andhras and that _ j ,^5^, according to him, contradict the 

other statements ur the body °E to take Up space which 

main thesis. conteni myself with correcting the 

:“o.rous .i,«sio„ cJenled hy Mr. Snhr.nt.nlanfs note, which in „nrl n.tsh.totes 

my words and ^srepresents my views. Satavahanas have to be looked upon as 
I have nov^ere M, Subramaniam appears to think 

belonging on^^one of the -d rejected by 

n“e Assuming for ,ho ,.ko of or,,., .or! thtt, the P.ranic view is correct, I wrote, 

me. x^sbuiii .ig. P.ivnnlr <^t'iteraent with our conclusion.)— 11 .. 

“ ir (in order to reconcile i belonging to the tribe of the Andhras, 

the Satavahanas have to be ^\to1 I p 41) Further on in the 

rurse or:h: the’ altema’tiv-e proposed as improl.ble, 

concluding the^pai.graph with luhirrimprobable ' 

i^thrasIumpt^VTatTheTo'^^^ of the Satavahaiia dynasty were “ 

vassals of the Andhra sovereigns, of whom it may, with assurance, ic a rune ■ 

at or about the time of the rise of the Sataviihanas they were the most poweilul 

that the wording of the last paragraph of my 
article under reference is rather abstruse and apt to confuse and mislead a casm 
reader I welcome therefore this opportunity to restate my old vieu-s more lucid y 
as follows I hold: (1) that no cogent reason having been shown for connecting 
the Satavfihana kings with the Andhradesa, their activity should be regarded 

as restricted to the western and south-western portion of the Deccan ; only la u 
kings of this dynasty extended their sway eastwards so that subsequently even le 
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Andhradesa was included in the Satavahana dominions; the Satavahana migration 
was from the west to the east ; (2) that the Satayfilianas are different from and 
should not be confused with the Andhra s mentioned in Greek and Chinese chroni- 
cles ; (3) the home (or the early habitat) of the Satavahanas is to be sought for 
on the western side of the peninsula and is perhaps to be located in the province 
then known as Satavahani-hara — a province of which the situation is unknown or 
uncertain. 

I see at present no reason to alter my views regarding the date of the 
Myakadoiii inscription, and 1 am not prepared to accept the date proposed for it 
by Mr. Subramaniani. I will admit, .however, that Mr. Subramaniam has offered a 
very happy explanation of the Puranic anomaly. He points out that even the 
oldest Puranas are not older than the third century A.D. Thus at the period 
when the earliest Puranas were compiled, the Satavahanas had been established 
firmly, for over a century, as a paramount power in the Andhradesa. Moreover it 
is highly probable that about that period they had been relieved of their posses- 
sions in the west. The Puranic chroniclers thus knew the Satavahanas only as 
the rulers of the Andhradesa, and probably mistook them for Andhras. This 
explanation is much simpler and more satisfactory on the whole than that I 
have offered in my article. 


V. S. SUKTliANKAR. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


St. Thomas and the Cross. 


TO 

THE Editor, 

The (quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society. 


We find one outstanding fact common to the several oral and recorded 
versions of the tradition relating to the Apostle St. Thomas’ evangelistic activities 
in South India. It is that the apostle set up crosses for worship in every one of 
the seven places in Malabar where churches were founded by him. Witness the 
following extracts from a Malayalam song which, as the song itself says, was 
“ abridged by Rev. Thomas XLVIII in 1601 A.D. from the history of the 
Apostle Thomas’ glorious evangelization of all India, written by his ancestor Rev. 
Thomas 11”, * a disciple of the Apostle himself, t 

* if 433— 445 of the song. See Rev. F. Bernard s Hit 
Malayalam), Ch. Ill, pp. 78 and 79. 


St. Thomas' Christians (in 


t Ibid., p. 61. 

I. Lines 48, 55 and 56. St. Thomas the Apostle 

“ Came to Mfilyankara (near Cranganore) in December (51 A.D.) 
And there for worship constructed 
A church together with a cross.” 

II. Lines 67, 78. 71 and 72. 

” In the village of Quilon for one year 
He preached the way (religion). 

A cross for worship 
There he set up.” 

HI. Lines 73, 74, 79 and 80. 

” Travelling north-east (he) 

Reached Trikkapaliswaram (near Niranam) 

A cross for worship 
He set up there also.” 

IV. Lines 82, 87 and 88. 

(He) ” reached the mountainous city of Chayal. 

Along with the system of worship, across 
He established for that place also.” 


V. Lines 113, 114, 120. 

” Travelling north-west (from Niranam), 

He reached the village of Gokkamangalam (near Shertala) 
And set up a cross there.” 

VI. Lines 122, 127 and 128. 

He ” reached Kottakkayal (modern Parur). 

A cross and arrangements for worship 
He established for that place also.” 



After setting up crosses in the above seven places—Cranganore, Quiioii, 
Niranam, Chayal (modern Nilakkal), Kokkaraangalam, Pariir and Paliir— hi the 
present Malayalam country he passed to Mylapore in the Tamil land and put up a 
church and a cross there also. (Lines 175 and 176). It may be well to recall here 
that the stone cross with a Pahlavi inscription dug up by the Portuguese in 
1547 and now on view over an altar in the Church of the Madonna on the Great 
Mount (Mylapore) is believed to have been one set up by the Apostle himself.'!' 

But I suppose that the practice of setting up crosses for worship did not 
come into vogue in the lirst century of the Christian era. Can we infer from this 
circumstance taken along with the statement about the setting up of crosses in 
the above song, that Christianity in Malabar does not date from the first century 
and that it was not the first Apostle Thomas who evangelized that country? 


2' raining College^ ) 
IVivandrum, r 
16—5—1923. J 


Yours faithfully, 

T. K. Joseph, b.a., l.t. 


VIL Lines 134—156, 141—144, 
lie " travelled north 
And thus in half a month 
Reached the village of Palur (in Br. Malabar)- 
That the people may all perform 
Worship and religious rites 
He set up there 
A cross of beautiful pattern.” 

* See Yule and Cordier’s Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 358 (Mulra 3 ^ 1903). 
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reviews. 


A Antiga India E O Mundo Externo. 

■ ‘ Iniia M.' O.i.r W.M " Is . thesis bs Hr^ basdu™,.,;. Fissurlencar 

of S ettelim, Goa,i,. the Portugoese htogu.ge. Its butpose ts to trace bnefly 
if Indis with foreign co.n.tries from remote perm.ls ol ancent h.stor, 

to the twelfth century of the Christian era. 

The author’s acquaintance with many western and eastern anguages enab es 
him to collect much of the result of orientalist research that beats on his 
subiect and he shoivs much ability in grouping the evidence thus obtained so as 

to hold the attention of the reader. _ t , r 

Various facts relating to the commercial relations of ancient India, hei po i- 
tical embassies, her religious missions, and the ntfluence e.xercised by her science 
and art are compiled in connection with the known continents, to each of which 
a chapter is devoted. Where conclusions have been drawn from meie hypotheses, 
‘the value of conflicting opinions is discussed and appraised with judgment and 

discrimination. , r ^ i 

A final chapter, termed ‘retrospective’ by the author, treats of the tru y 

wonderful achievements of early Indian explorers and navigators. India has freely 
aiven of her best to the outer world and she has not disdained to receive from 
others when she came into contact with foreign civilizations. This high ideal of 
the progress of humanity as a whole has been her glory in the past, and it is a 
prophecy of her destiny in the future. 

Mr. Pissurlencar’s work is well worth translation into a language that is more 

widely known than Portuguese. 

. ir a.-, f' 


Conservation Manual. 

By Sir John Marshall, Kt. 

The manual is a welcome publication and its utility as a guide book to the 
junior archffiologist cannot be lightly touched upon. Its value is enhanced 
coming as it does from the pen of an accomplished archmologist, who from his vast 
and varied experience of the work may be expected to offer practical hints which 
no Government order, however detailed and perfect, can give. The book is 
another example of the keen interest evinced by the author in the preservation of 
the ancient monuments in this country, which are the main, if not the only, 
symbols of tlic glorious p<ist of this cinciGiil l<iiid. 


T. S, 
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The Hindu Message— Vol. XI, No. 26— 26th April 1923. 


The Journal maintains its high level and has produced a worthy number in 
commemoration of the Jayanthi celebrations of Sri Sankara and Sri Ramanuja 
which synchronise every year. There are a dozen solid articles besides poems 
contributed by well-qualified persons which will amply repay perusal. 

The periods of these two Acharyas are remarkable for unparalleled national 
upheaval in which religion played not a very inconsiderable part, which resulted 
in the attainment of such a high glory that Hinduism was never afterwards challeng- 
ed for religious supremacy in India. Though divided only by two or three centuries, 
these Acharyas represent two distinct schools of orthodoxy which diffei much in 
philosophical outlook giving room for misconception at the hands or unsympathe- 
tic bigots. The two scholarly articles ■' The Meeting Place of Sri Sankara and 
Sri Ramanuja” and “Sri Ramanuja’s Criticism of Sankam Darsana ” by 
A. V. Gopalachariar and S. Kuppusamy Sastry respectively bring to light many 
of the common features of these differing philosophers. 

The article ” Sri Ramanujacharya ’s Gita-Bhashya as Literature and as 
Philosophy ” by K. S. Ramaswamy Sastri should also dispel another common 
misconception that Ramanuja’s style is terse and severely argumentative. Mr. Sastri 
truly observes “ One great distinction of Sri Ramanujacharya s Gtta-Bhas/na is 

the combined distinction and simplicity of its style. It abounds in supremely 
beautiful prose devotional lyrics. The very introduction is aqmv-er with tense 
devotional emotion.” “Sources of the Religion and Philosophy of Sri Ramanuja 
by T. T. Rangachariar provides much food for thought on some of thp^exed 
questions such as the identity of Badarayana and Vyasa, the date of 
lie The other interesting articles are strongly recommended to s udents 
philosophy and religion. We cannot conclude without referring to the brilhan 
r/r, L ie from the pen of K. Sundara Rama Iyer on 'I he Realism of 
S^Srnkm-acharya.” No philosophy is so misunderstood both inside and outside 
^ndfr i Sankara’s monism and the present article which is a c ear and succinct 
extsition of its tenets will, tve hope, remedy this rnisundersmnding. Ihe 

pXsor’s following remarks are noteworthy What we want to insist upon i 

fl at for Sankara ‘ Knowledge is relative to the object’ in external perception He 
that for Sankara Ki - ^ the external object m material 

plrcrptiL'isrpurely mental existent which is projected into the outside worM 

and cognised there, of'^MRi 

r ught ti^or 

reality to its perceiver and that it l^ts as p ^ , .meditation and 

to be stultified when everlasting Self, absolute 

gains the realization of the one se‘r^ » ^mhiect inner or outer.” 

;„d free Iron, ell Ing.ina.lnB r.la.io»sl»ps to any o.he. object. 
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Sri Vaikhanasan. 


THI^ is a religious monthly in Tamil published from Pannimadai, Coimbatore 
District, pertaining to the sect of Vaikhanasas, a class of Sri Vaishnava temple 
priests in South India. The Agama or Tantra literature of our country is yet 
shrouded in mystery ; and a scientific study of the same will, we are sure, throw 
much light on the dark period of the early history of India. We therefore wel- 
come a journal of the kind conducted by one of its own members. 

V aikhaiiasa and Pancharatra form two distinct modes of woiship in Vishnu 
temples from a very ancient time, though their exact origin and date cannot be 
asserted with any certainty. Vaikhanasa, which, tradition says, was propounded 
by Rishi Vikhanasa who, at the behest of God, descended to the eaith to worship 
Him in His image form (Archavatara), was no doubt the most prevalent form that 
was obtaining in Vishnu temples before the advent of Sri Ramanuja, the great 
religious reformer and the recognized founder of the present day Vaislinavism in 
Southern India. After him, however, Neo-Vaishnavisrn is distinctly partial to 
Pancharatra wliich apparently had sunk into insignificance during the religious 
upheaval of the early centuries but was revived by Ramanuja on a far 
reaching scale as the basic principle of religion and philosophy, so much so that 
Vaikhanasa, in spite of its claim that Marichi, Bhrigu and Kasyapa were its 
exponents, gradually sank to be an abject adjunct of It is, therefore, a 

welcome sign that the sect is asserting its individuality and tries to preserve its 
ritualistic treasures free from admixture. 

The present number opens with an article on the “ Vaikhanasa Varnasrama 
Dharma ” and is followed by another on the Religious Endowment Bill recently 
passed by the Madras Government. The importance of an organization for the 
sect is discussed in the next and we are then led to an interesting question 
whether Ambarisha was a Vaishnava from the womb which is based on the 
Adbhuta Ramayana wherein the king is said to have taken birth with a disc and 
conch. There are also extracts, short notes and letters which will repay perusah 

The journal is in its infancy and we trust that, wdth better patronage, it will 
improve both in matter and get-up. 

K. D. 


THE STORY OF MANKIND by Hendrik Van Loon through The P. T. 1. Book 
Depot, Bangalore and Madras (the S. I. Agency of Messrs. George G. Plarrap & Co.) 
is a remarkable book and will be noticed in detail in the October number. 
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Perfume of Earth. 

By H. Chattopadhyava. 


THIS is a book of poems published by the well-known Shama’a Publishing House 
of Madras conducted by that cultured and talented lady, Srimati Mrinaliiii Cliat- 
topadliyaya, the sister of the famous poetess Sarojini Devi, 'idie author who is 
the brother of the poetess and the publisher has naturally the gift of poetry in 
him. In addition to a number of beautiful lines that he frequently writes in the 
pages of that high-class journal of light and culture, The Shama’a, he has publish- 
ed two books, The Feast of Youth ” and ‘"The Coloured Garden ” which 

are spoken of highly by such eminent poets and writers like Laurence Binyon, 
James H. Cousin and Sri Arabindo Ghosh. The author has now followed up these 
two earlier works with two companion volumes, “The Magic Tree’’ and “ Phe 
Perfume of Earth, the former of which has earned warm praise by our world- 
famous poet Sir Rabindranath Tagore. He says, “ YTur Magic Tree has given 
me genuine delight and I once again greet you as a poet of rare distinction."’ 

The “ Perfume of Earth ” gives the reader equal delight and shows the power 
of vision and the maturity of thought and imagination the author has risen into 
w'ith the lapse of years. The Indian soul is always at a disadvantage to pour 
itself out in the cadence of a foreign tongue but the young author's heart is so 
enraptured with the vision of the Divine in Nature and Life that it has broken the 
bonds of language and has given vent to his feelings in easy, liowing and lucid 
words. The book contains a collection of 18 poems and is concluded by a 
wonderful rhapsody of a Play called “The Marriage of the Rat.” The poems are 
all on such common subjects as The Tree, Rain, Fruit, Tire Peacock, Camels, 
Mouse-trap and so on but the imagination and the vision displayed in the lines 
invest them with much beauty. For example, the following lines on Famine that 
struck us as amongst the most beautiful in the book will illustrate our point— 

“ God ! break my body up and knead it into bread, 

Of hunger, lo ! how many infant lives are dead. 

“ O ! draw my blood into your clouds and let them burst 
In showers of mercy, for the women die of thirst. 

“ Make thou a lightning of my soul and, at a stroke, 

Free poor men who bleed beneath the tyrant’s yoke.” 

We believe the poet is at his best in “The Marriage of the Rat.” His 
powers of expresdon are on their trial in this Play and he has succeeded exceed- 
ingly well. The thoughts, ideas and words flow smoothly and pleasantly and the 
whole play reflects the greatest credit on the author not only for his genius and 
culture but also for the simplicity and beauty of his style. He is a great dreamer 
like all poets and in one place he says, or rather he makes the girl in the Play 
say, (page 49) 

“ I would rather break beneath my burden of dreams 
Than ever seek fulfilment in extremes.” 

The book makes delightful reading altogether and holds much promise for the 
rising poet and is a valuable contribution to literature. It is attractively printed 
and sumptuously got up and is priced three rupees a copy. 


B, P. 
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The Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental . Institute,— 

Number 1. 


It will be seen from the in'ief, narrative of the liistory of the Institute that it was 
started with the object of promoting Oriental studies and of offeiing facilities to 
the existing societies and institutions already engaged in such woik. 1 hough 
there have sprung up, from time to time, several institutions through the enthusi- 
astic efforts of scholars here and there, most of them have either failed in their 
objects or are not doing any appreciable amount of work for want of sufficient 
facilities and sustained interest towards their work on the part of the public. A 
central institution like the Cama Institute is absolutely necessary to keep the 
smaller ones with comparatively slender resources and to make their influence 
felt on the larger public by co-ordinating the local activities of the latter by 
affiliating them, if necessary, as branch or feeder institutions. We hope, 
this institution will, with the merchant princes of Bombay as its patrons, be able to 
supply a long-felt want. 'Fhe fact that the institution has withstood all the 
vicissitudes, which it had to pass through and which at one time threatened to 
defeat the objects of the organizers, augurs well for the future. 

As regards the contents of the Journal, most of the articles deal with Iranian 
subjects which had not been largely dealt with anywhere hitherto. Prominent 
mention may be made of the translation by Mr. L. Bogdanov of tlie Russian 
original on the ‘ Emigration of the Parsis to India and the jVIussalman world in 
the VIII century.’ Herein an attempt is made to prove, from Iranian historical 
data relating to the VIII century, the traditional account of the emigration of the 
Parsis into India given in the Kissa-i-Sanjan. The date of the emigration which 
has been previously put clown about the jmar 785 A. I), by Dr. J. j. Modi, on the 
strength of the traditional account, is supported historically. Dr. R. Shama Sastry 
in his article ‘India under the Iranians’ tries to make out that Iranians were in 
India earlier than even theVedic Aryans and paved the way for the latter to come and 
settle in India. He identifies the Asuras of the Vedic literature witli the Iranians, 
afterw^ards called Parsis. The use of the word Asura in a bad sense in the later 
A^edic writings is attributed to the discomfiture suffered by the Devas (the Vedic 
Aryans) at the hands of the Asuras (the Iranians). Assuming the banks of the 
Indus as the place where the Vedas were chanted, Dr. Shama Sastry concludes 
that the Iranians (the Asuras of the Vedic literature) once conciuered and ruled 
India. He also quotes in support the inference of Iranian influence drawn by 
Sir John Marshall and Dr. Spooner on the basis of archaeological explorations 
made at Taxila and at Pataliputra where some temples of the Iranian style are 
stated to have been discovered. The above view of Dr. Shama Sastry seems to 
be dissented from in another article on ‘indoTranian Migrations’ by Dr. P. D. Gune, 
though somewhat indirectly. Herein it is made out that the Asuras of the Vedic 
iterature are not Iranians but the Assyrians who never came to India, and according 



to this version the identity of the Asuras with the Iranians on which the theory 
of Iranian emigration into India is based by Dr. Shania Sastry would not be 
possible. Dr. (lime quotes in his support the, works of Prof. Jacobi, Sir 
R. G. Ehandarkar, the late Mr. B. G. Tilak and Prof. V. K. Rajwade. It will 
thus be seen that the three papers referred to above put forth three different ver- 
sions about the immigration of the Parsis into India. Coming as they do from 
equally eminent sources, it is difficult to incline to any one view in the absence of 
more data. I'he future historian or archmologist has to decide which of these 
theories is nearest the truth. 

Ik S. 


The Mysore Census Report of 1921. 


We are very glad to add to our steadily growing Library Parts I and II of the 
Mysore Census Report forming Vol. XXIII of the Census of India, 1921. The 
Report proper is dealt with in Part I, Part II being given exclusively to Tables. 
We believe we are in the right when we say that in no other part of India, has the 
same masterhand, for three consecutive decennial Censuses, drawn the 
Report as it has been in Mysore. Is it too much to say that Mr. V. R. Thyagaraja 
Iyer, M.A., has become the doyen of Census Report writing? The very first Report 
published by him about two decades ago secured for him an enviable eminence 
amongst those practised in presenting a bewildering wealth of facts in a manner as 
instructive as interesting. The next Report introduced some new departures 
in the intelligent marshalling of facts and the solution of some debated questions 
relating to religion and caste particularly so as to be acceptable to all right-minded 
people. Mr. Iyer also managed to give the same information in a smaller compass 
and better arranged. In the present Report under review much ground that had 
been covered again and again has very properly been given up thus rendering the 
reading matter both concise and precise. I'he whole Report deserves to be dealt 
with in a series of papers worthy enough to be read before learned Societies. As we 
fondly hope that the time is not past for such an expectation to be fulfilled we 
reserve our remarks only to a few points of arresting importance in this informing and 
illuminating Report. Rightly has the talented Superintendent devoted some atten- 
tion to discuss the law of the growth of population pressing into his service the latest 
and most authoritative literature on the subject. After all there is a good deal of 
truth in what one great authority, Mayo Smith, says in regard to mere theorising 
on matters of such an elusive and complicated nature. Says he, the results reached 
by theory are rather indefinite and altogether unsatisfactory. Chapter IV dealing 
on religion is of great interest. The term Hindu has been defying definition. In 
the controversy that is rsging about the Religious Endowments Bill one soie point 
is that the minister-in-cliarge has given a convenient definition of who a Hindu is. 
In the 1911 Report a Hindu was taken to be a theist believing in the religious 
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evolution which will some day, but surely, through worship ot God in H.s various 
forms (according to the worshipper’s ideal) and through good works m his present 
life or a series of lives, land him in the Godhead. We contend that thus de^hmtion 
besides being applicable to other religionists, except the Muhammadan and he 
Christian, is likely not to be acceptable to all. In other womsthe conception of the 
Superintendent’s Hinduism represents but one section though a considemble section 
of Hinduism. Where to put in the congeries of faith most akin to Hinduism is 
the question. Under the term ‘other religions ’ in paragraph (f)tne Lrahmo comes. 
Is his religion different from that of Hinduism? We believe these schismatics have 
not materially departed from the faith of their fathers to claim a separate religious 

importance for themselves. , • • 

It is really a capital idea that the several castes should be given in then- 
alphabetical order thus allaying much heart-burn that one caste should have a prior 
mention over the other. Modern education has not, in our opinion, altered le 
aspect of affairs in this respect. People unfortunately now are more clamant than ever, 
to create an importance for their particular caste. The cultured Supenntencknt has 
some pertinent remarks to offer to those who feel sensitive about such claims, borne 
funny petitions were received in his office regarding caste returns. Ihese show 
how the rolling years bring in their train either fresh formation of castes or altered 
caste names. When will this end is for the broad-minded and patriotic Hindus to 
solve. Of purpose we do not enter into details not germane to the aims of our 
Journal But that is no reason why we should not recommend to our readers a 
thorough study of this illuminating Report stored with information as helpful to 
the social worker as it is to the antiquarian. 

T.r 
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THE CASHMERIAN ORIGINAL. 

I. The Author is anonymous. 

The Caslimerian Brhatkatha shows itself, beyond any possibility of doubt, as 
a compilation and not as an original Avork. 

The first proof is that it has no author’s name. If it had borne any, Somadeva, 
who is always very particular, and who prides himself on his accuracy would 
certainly have mentioned it. One might perhaps say that this would have served 
no purpose, as it was clear from the text itself that the author was Gu^adhya. 
'fhe Cashmerians themselves had not the slightest doubt that theirs was the 
original Brhatkatha. If we accept that argument it follows that if, in the Katha- 
saritsagara, the opening remarks to the effect that it was only a summary from 
another’s work, had been lost, as well as all the colophons which reveal its title 
and the author’s name, there would have been nothing to pre\=^ent us from 
accepting it as a literal version, perhaps even as the very original of the 
Brhatkatha. In my opinion, the contemporaries of Somadeva could not possibly 
make a mistake on that point, inasmuch as the great Prakrit collection went by 
the name not of Brhatkatha but of Brhatkathasaritsagara. Is there any reason 
then to wonder that it is anonymous? I think not, as it is improbable that 
the compiler or the successive compilers of the Caslimerian Brhatkatha had 
rewritten the poem. They had simply contented themselves with collecting and 
tying together, the best way they could, disparate books. This is the task of 
copyists rather than the work of artists. 

Still the unity of those books did not consist entirely in their being grouped 
together under one title, or on being strung on the same string. There is no doubt 
that the last compiler, at least, has attempted to give to those books an apparent 
sequence by the arrangement he has imposed on his material, but not only has 
he failed in his object, but he has also neglected to recast the subject matter. His 
labour cannot then merit for him the name of author, or give him a claim to be 
known to posterity by his own name. 

IL The Order of the Books. 

That the Caslimerian Brhatkatha was incoherent, Somadeva warns us himself 
tacitly, when he explains how he has dealt with his original and^ by what 
principles he has been guided in his undertaking. It is evident that this passage 
in his work is the key to the problem with which we are concerned, but it is of 
the utmost importance to study it carefully, for it has been translated in several 
different w^ays : 

K.S.S. 1, 1042: yatha mulam tathaivaitan na manag apy atikramah 
granthavistarasarnksepamatram bhasa ca bhidyate 10 

aucityanvayaraksa ca yat ha^akti vidlilyate t 

matrabhasa ca vidyate, Brookhaus, Peterson ; matram bhasa ca vidyate, Hall (Vas 
p. 23 n.), S. L4vi. 

t abhidhiyate, Brockhaus, S. Levi. 

■■ . '13 ,, . . 
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icatharasavighateiia kavyamgasya ca yojana 11 
vaidagdhyakhyatilobhaya mama naivayam udyamaj 

kirn tu iianakathaialasmi-tisaukaryasiddhaye 12 


Brockhaus translates thus . , . , 

“ Wie das ursprungliche Werk, so ist auch dieses, man wird mrgends die 
geringste Auslassimg bemerken ; nur die Sprache gedrangler, mn die 
\usdehniing des Buches zu vermeiden. Den krafteii gemass ‘ 
bemuhl, den passendsten Ausdruck n. wahlen, und indem die verschiedensteii 
Gemiithsstimmungen in den Erzablungen dargestelit woicen, A,-beit 

entstanden, das zu den Gedichten gerechnet werclen kann. Mcine Albeit 
entsprang nicht aus Begierde nach dem Ruhme der Gelehrsamkut, son ein 
leichter dem Gedachtniss das bunte Mahrcbennetz zu bewabren. 

■■As in the original work, so also in this one, there is not anywhere tlie 
the language is more compact in order to avoid the book becoming too large, 1 h, i e endear ou ed 
i m“h Impossible to choose the most suitable expressions, and while descnkng - 
various movements of the passions (rasas), a work has been produced which ’ y , ' _ 

piece of poetry. My work did not spring from the desire to secure the lame of leanung, but simply 
to facilitate the memorizing of that many-coloured net of myths. ” (7 rans,) ^ 

The following is Wilson’s paraphrase (Works, repr., B.ssays, 11, 
corresponds exactly with the original; there is not the least depaituie loin 
it, only the style is more compressed in order to avoid the great proixry o 
the primitive work. It has also been composed in verse, care having been 
taken to preserve the arrangement of the text and the interest of the stories. 
The author adds that his object is ‘ not a reputation for learning but the hope 
of enabling the memory more readily to retain the complicated net of narrative 


invention.’ ” , , - 4 . 

Hall translates (Vasavadatta, Int. p. 23 n.) 10 cd : It is merely an epitome 

of the larger work and in the familiar language.’ li • , 

Peterson translates: (Kadambari (3rd ed.), Introd., p. 96 n.) 10 cd : It is 
an exposition (perhaps a rendering or translation) of no more than an abridg- 
ment of the complete book.” 

Translation of S. Levi : (La B.K.M. de Ksh., J. A. VIII es., VL 421 and Vll, 
219-220) : “ Such is the original such is the copy of it. There is not one line which 
deviates from it. My only work has been to abridge and to translate. I have 
respected as much as I could the literary fitness and the natural oidei. I have 
set up each of the sections of the poem in such a way as not to break off the 
stories or the passions (rasas). My efforts will not gain for me the reputation of 
a profound artist. My only object is to help my readers to remember without 
too great difficulty this enormous mass of stories of every possible kind. 

Tawney translates : “ This book is precisely on the model of that from which 
it is taken ; there is not even the slightest deviation, only such language is selected 
as tends to abridge the prolixity of the work ; the observance of propriety and 
natural connexion, and the joining together of the portions of the poem so as not 
to interfere with the spirit of the stories, are, as far as possible, kept in view ; I 
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have not made this attempt through desire of a reputation for ingenuity, but in 
order to facilitate the recollection of a multitude of various tales.” 

L. Mankowski’s translation : (Der Auszug aus dem Paiic, in Ksh. B.K.M.. p. 

^^^'^?s^negt nichts weiter als eine kurzung des grossen Umfanges des Buches 

'"“‘’■‘ThtrfisifoS'totefomi^butanab^ voluminous book and the language 

This author goes on by disputing Brockhaus’ translation of V erse 11, ui 
which he takes kavya in its technical sense, and also against the trans ationo e 
l^^h^avyanua^ya by “each section of the poem” (L6vi and Tawney . 1 or him 

cjnmndev'i in this verse, simply warns the reader that he has aTered the order o^ 
frSo 'o.l, . Ot L, po=». cia o„. «pl»», he add, .hh good 

e'soM that Somad,,. speaks of the c.,e he h.e .akeh .bo., the compos,.,.,. 

.„d .he erdet, if he h.d altered nolhi.g in .he orKih.l ! The referred to 

“probably .lie Books from VI to XVIII in whlob the order of the kaiha.ar.f 

sileara differs from that of the Brhatkathamanjari. 

Mr. Speyer criticises this passage and the translations which have been given 
of it in the following terms : ^ ^ ^ .p .-..adprsl <^ivein German Mr. Speyer’s text, 

gestrandet, dem Worte .««.« 

halbbeamss. f '’".^j^l'ei, e,„as rveni.er ver.rirre.d, 

“natiirhche Anordnung zu k p • „hne daran zu denken, dass in der 

uberseitt •'nat.r.iicshek Zasammenhaog , ,„tommt. Als gram- 

Bedeutung "Rerhenfolge, Anoidnung Coiistruktion” ; ausser diesem 

malischer A.sdr.ck b.t.ich.e. es Abstammung" 

.eehnische. Geb.auch ha. es s.e. Bede, nob - ' „ 

= .„.i.a.va -<1- Ver Jde.se,, m..^ ^ »d 

erst brauchbar wenn hinzugefug ’ , aufgefasst warden, vde Ldvi das 

nicht als das Bewahren von In Bezug auf die Worte 

tut, sondern als das Bewahren von portion of the poem” 

kavyamgasya yojana, bemerke ^ Singular amcasya passt ; hatte 

uiur'chacune des sections du poe J Plural gebraucht haben. 

Somadeva das dainit gemeint, so wu ^ ^ ^ Kraften die genauen 

Nach meiner Auffassung Steht dor Ausdrucke beibehalten, 

und jeder ,XLn^ Werk etwas von einem Kunstgedicht 

r:t"or "-■ 

^eofolge ,Verslage7e7^«^ 

• Het zogenaamde groote vethaa ( ■ * p. 126 sq. 

K. Ak. van Wetenschappen, Afd. Lett., e , shipwreck on the same two cliffs, the word 

t Both translations (Levi and Tawney) . _ ^ ijif conscious etymological inspiration had 

atul the expression 
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Before giving my own translation I wish to make a few remarks. It seems to 
me that Hall (except that his text ndyaU embarrasses him and that he is wrong in 
interpreting 3MsA by sansknt, which forces him to adopt a very distorted 
explanation), S. Ldvi and L. Mankowski are right in seeing m verse 10 an 
acknowledgment that the Kathasaritsagara is a translation : I he excellent reading 
bhidyate makes this evident. The upasamhara, which follows the Manjail, mentions 
the same fact. The original had become very difficult to understand whereas the 

.Sanskrit translation is very easy (v. 30). 

Mankowski’s version is then quite correct, but it is unnecessary to suggest, 
as he does, asti (after mairam) ; granthainstarasamksepamatram can be given more 
naturally as subject to bhidyate. 

Verse 11: Ca. . . ca {not onlv, but also), indicates that there is question of an 
attempt to attain two different objects. First Auntyarwayaraksd ^ secondly, 
Kdvydmcasya yojand. As there is no reason to divide the sentence anywhere else 
but where the rules of grammar invite us to do it, we may put the punctuation 
after kathdrasdvighdtena and then we shall see in that expression the indication 
of the means employed to obtain the first result in view. It is twofold : there are 
two terms in the subject: aucitya. auvaya — two in the object : kathd. rasa. Have 
we not got here something like a premeditated equation ? On one side to aiuitya 
i-raksa) corresponds rasa {-avig/idtem) ; on the other to auvaya {'rak^sa) coi res- 
ponds kathd i-avig/idte/ia). wSomadeva wished to observe or to preserve : 1 the fitness 
or propriety iaucitya) — literary, no doubt — and for that reason he has been caieful 
not to break off the pathetic tone (mW) ; 2'’ the logical sequence 


caused Levi to connect with anvayHi the meaning of '‘natural arrangement. ” Tawney, not erring 
quite so far, translates auvaya “natural adhesion”, without thinking that, it never occurs with the 
meaning of ** succession ”, “arramgemeiit”. .'Vs a grammatical expression, it means gratiiiuatica I 
construction" ; besides this technical use it has two meanings : 1st. descent, origin; 2nd. anvaya^^ 
anvltatva, "the being connected w/Y/P’ and in the latter sense it may only be used when— where- 
with— is added. So here aucUydnvayaraksd must not be understood as the keeping of ancitya 
and anvaya as Levi does, but as the keeping of the aiiciiydnvitatvd. In reference to the words 
kdvydmcasya yojand I remark that the translation of the poem and eacli of tiie sections of the 
poem does not fit in with the singular anicasya ; if Somadeva had meant this he would have 
employed the plural According to my idea the following is said ; “1 have, as much 

as lies in my power, retained the exact words and expressions and those best tilted for any situation, 
and I have added a few things to give my work something of the character of an artistic poem — 
without however interfering in the least with what is most interesting in the stories.” Of the rank 
(or succession) he says not a word. {Trans.) 

* I am surprised that Mr. Speyer should have disputed the justifiableness of this translation. 
There is not the slightest doubt that anvaya, taken as a technical term of grammar, means "gram- 
matical construction", but it is ascertained that in the terminology of the nyclya it means "indis. 
soluble association of idea s'P\ in the theory of syllogisms one designates by anvaya the invariable 
concomitance between the mean term {hetu) and the great term for instance in the 

classical example that of fire and smoke— on which is based the induction {vyapti) without which 
no major of our syllogisms would be established (V/de Tarkasamgraha of Annambhatta with the 
commentary of the same 40-44). It is hardly stretching the technical meaning of anvaya to take 
that word to mean “the natural connection of ideas” (which is obtaine^d by not breaking off the 
thread of the narrative) . 
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The means employed katha-avi ghatena ‘’‘not to break off the narrative’’ shows 
clearly that here is meant the subject-matter and not the style. Somadeva’s 
intention was that stories which are connected by natural association of ideas 
that is, I think, the successive episodes of the same story, should remain tied 
together. That double object Somadeva does not flatter himself to have attained 
completely. He has simply done his best {yathacakii). 


The second object in view consisted in kdvymicasya yoiana. Here Brockhaus 
has completely gone astray. After having erroneously applied aiicitydnvayaraksd 
to the style, he has understood by avighdtena ‘ho introduce the several sentimental 
characters” and his conclusion has been that Somadeva had tried to make a 
regular kdvya. Then, according to him, kdvydmcasya is the category of kavyas’' 
or something very like it. It is impossible to uphold that meaning for the word 
amca, Mr. Ldvi’s and Mr. 'I'awney’s translations could be accepted if amca meant 
dividing into parts. Though, even in this case, yojand would be very difficult to 
explain ; but amca means section, part, and it is impossible to suppose that a word 
meaning ''each'' mu.st be understood though not expressed. There remain 
Mankowski’s explanation, a certain section of the pocnP' giving kdvya its general 
sense, and Speyer’s, which is rather a paraphrase than a literal translation, 
but which amounts to this: that Somadeva has added “ a part of kdvya''' that 
is something of a regular poem, a poetical element. In my opinion the first of 
those explanations is wrong in not taking /ww in its technical sense and the 
second in giving yojand an unusual one. Can that word mean also ? 

The usual meanings are, arrangement, disposition, construction (in general and in the 
grammatical senses) joining with (as the second term of a composite word). For 
me the literal meaning is “ the proper arrangement of a portion of kdvya ”, 


My translation is then as follows : — As is the original such is the copy ; it 
does not deviate from it, even by one line ; I simply epitomize the primitive work 
and I translate ; that is all the difference. Careful to observe, as far as possible, 
the literary propriety, and the logical sequence, in doing my best not to break 
off either the narrative or the spirit of the sentiments expressed, I am no 
less careful to arrange a portion of a regular poem.” {The rest as in S, Lem's 


translationj) 

'Fhus in verse 10, he assures us of his accuracy ; but in verse 11, he admits that 
he has made some modifications. One might say that this is a contradiction, but 
it is not. What he means is that he is accurate as far as the subject-matter goes, 
but not with regard to the order, nor perhaps to the form. Had he altered "^hing, 
he would not have said that he had found it difficult to keep the proper order and 
that he has not been completely successful in doing so. Ihat gives us to under- 
stand that he has classified some books differently from Hre order found m t^ 
original, and those books cannot be other than VI ^T^toke’it as 

what is the portion of a regular poem he has weU 

Mankowski seems inclined to think, that it is Books Vl-XVIII? It i s 
fo believe that by a Somadeva means two-thir s o iis wor 
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besides, pretend that the Kathasaritsagara is for the most part a kavya ? Accord- 
ing to theorists, '^y^kdvya may admit of diverse episodes, but the reader must never 
be allowed to lose sight of the main subject. Besides its essence calls for a certain 
amount of savoury {rasdtmaka), and the savoury of a poetical work is the result of 
the passionate sentiments expressed in it. It is evident that, leaving aside the 
charm or form vrhich is essential to a genuine kavya, the Kathasaritsagara on the 
whole does not answer at all the first of those conditions and very imperfectly 
the second. That is why Somadeva claims the name of kavya for a portion only ; 
if he does not make it more explicit which that portion is, it is because he does not 
believe that one can have any difficulty in recognizing it. It is only that one 
which has unity, where the narrative is not broken off by a multitude of accessory 
tales, where we find most of the poetical sentiments according to the treatises 
on rhetoric, erotic with its two modes— lovers separated, lovers reunited— tragedy, 
heroism, the marvellous : those can be no other than Books XIV XV (Paiica- 
Mahabhiseka). Those are the ones Somadeva has arranged, tliose which, 
if you like, he has not created, but of which he has restored the natural 
coherence in spite of his great desire to arrange the whole in proper order. 
We have seen already that Somadeva has brought those two books together, 
inventing even a rapid transition from one to another, and that he has 
joined to the commencement of his Book XIV the end of the Book of Vela which 
in Somadeva, and very likely also in the original, contained the account of the 
disappearance of Madanamaficuka. We said that, without that interpolation the 
Kathasaritsagara would hold together much better, and we could not understand 
Somadeva’ s motives. He explains this himself : he wanted to tack on to the 
abduction of Madanamahcuka its immediate consequences. In so doing, he 
endangered the logical sequence of the preceding books ; but as incoherence 
could not be avoided since in no way was it possible to have a whole well 
knit together, he has preferred to secure at least a portion of kavya well arranged. 

The whole passage is not so much a protestation of accuracy as an anticipat- 
ed answer to critics with regard to the plan of the Kathasaritsagara. With this in 
view, verse 12 acquires a more precise meaning. It is not so much an ordinary 
expression of modesty, as one of excuse. 'Fhe effort, referred to, is precisely that 
effort seeming! consists on one hand in arranging the 

subject-matter in proper order so as not to break off the tone of the sentiment ; on 
the other to have at least a portion exhibiting perfect regularity. Somadeva 
cannot hide from himself that the composition of the Kathasaritsagara is very 
commonplace. He foresees that one could say that it was really not worth while 
pretending to originality in the general plan when the result is so very disappoint- 
ing. It is why, after having explained his guiding principle, he excuses himself 
for not having done better by giving us to understand that he never aspired to 
produce a masterpiece. He seems to say that if he had himself written the Brhat- 
katha the composition would have been much better, but his object was purely 
ptilitariaii : it was only to give a summary in Sanskrit verse, in an order the least 
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objectionable, as far as logical sequence was concerned, and the most convenient 
to memorize, of all the Books of the Cashmerian Brhatkatha. 

Mr. S. Ldvi thinks that Somadeva in laying no claim to be an artist has 
in mind his predecessor Ksemendra who makes that very claim. If that malicious 
intention is in Somadeva’s mind it is with regard to composition, no less than to 
the poetical form. Ksemendra in putting his "bouquet" together has made very 
free with the narrative — Somadeva has done the opposite — Ksemendra has hardly 
taken any pains to improve the plan which would have been better Somadeva 
has. Lastly, Ksemendra has not given that portion of regular poem to which his 
rival attached so much importance and yet he boasts of being an artist ! Soma- 
deva gives him a lesson in both art and modesty. Somadeva having first put 
together the Book Paiica-Mahabhiseka, had to find a new place for Alamkaravati, 
gaktiyaqas and Ratnaprabha. If we go through the Kathasaritsagara we see that it 
was not easy for him to place these otherwise than he has done. He had not to 
interfere with the first four. As long as Naravahanadatta was not born there was 
no difficulty, besides, the sequence was 'satisfactory. Then came the original 
Book V (Caturdarika). It is a digression, but it could be kept where it was and 
Somadeva has kept it. Then followed Suryaprabha and Madanamanouka.^ It is 
there that a place had to be found for Ratnaprabha, Alamkaravati and Qaktiyagas. 
Those books could be put neither after Mahabhislieka, as they relate to that part 
of the hero’s life when he is not yet a Cakravartin, nor as an appendix like 
Padmavati and Visamaqila, as they contain episodes of his own career and not 
.stories which could be supposed to have been related by him. One can see that 
Somadeva has no choice in the matter. He has first told himself that Alamkaravati 
could not be separated from gaktiyaijas, then he has put together the four units 

Suryaprabha, Madanamailcuka, Ratnaprabha, Alamkaravati— gaktiya^as, so as to 
have alternately a complete book of digression, and a book containing episo es 
of the principal story. Madanamailcuka has come first, because Caturdarika which 
precedes it is a mere digression, and Suryaprabha, which is of the same kin 
has been inserted between Ratnaprabha and Alamkaravati, which are o a 
mixture of episodes and tales. In this way Somadeva has managed that the hero 
should not be lost sight of too long. For that very same reason he 
from the group Vela-Panca, the two books of Padmavati and ’ 

contain nothing personal to Naravahanadatta ; he gives trem ni an ^ • 

One can see that Somadeva applies exactly the principle which he ffiad 
announced. His aim was to be concise, and, as he had no doubt that e ^ 
easily understood, it is a proof that the Cashmenan 

out of fashion, was still accessible to contemporaries. ^ ^ 

had led us to conjecture that it reproduced the J, ^ 

Kathasaritsagara confirms that opinion in supplying us wi i w 

HI. The Subject-matter. ^ 

To compare the stories in detail hardly leads anywhere 

Show the bad taste of Ksemendra, now dry, now verbose and affected, delighti g 
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at times in erotic pictures, at other times in pious amplifications (Buddhist, 
Vaishnavite. Saivite, each one can find in him something to his taste). Sometimes 
hov^ever. in the narrative portions he may help to complete Somadeva ; more than 
nice as we have already remarked, he preserves some details eliminated by his 
successor - in those then we can fully trust him as they go against his method 
which is to suppress and not to add. We must not lose sight of this when later 
on we shall compare the stories common to the Caslimerian and to the Nepalese 
Brhatkatha, yet on the whole we could almost always do without him. His 
book of gaktiya^as which contains the Paiicatantra is the only one which presents 
a real originality. Though it includes fewer stories by half than the corresponding 
book of Somadeva, it contains some which are not found in the lattei . ' 

The result is that his Pancatantra resembles the more recent collections of 
those tales much more than that of Somadeva. In Somadeva’s work we find many 
stories aiming for the most part at illustrating the stupidity of man, most of which 
are found also in the Avadanas ; Ksemendra has reduced that matter to a very 
short section which comes after the Paiicatantra. Somadeva mixes -it up with the 
fables of the Paiicatantra more especially towards the end and devotes to it almost 
entirely tars (LXIV-LXVI). Which of the two is more accurate ? One may believe 
that, besides the Caslimerian Brhatkatha, Ksemendra has before his eyes an 
independent collection of the Pancatantra which he wished to follow more closely. 
Mr J. Hertel t thinks that he was drawing from the Tantrakhyayika, recension 
No. 2. (gar. B) and that Somadeva gives us a more accurate idea of the primitive 
Paiicatantra. That question is more interesting for the criticism of the Pancatantia 
than for that of the Brhatkatha, as we have strong reasons to doubt whether this 
book goes as far back as Guniidhya. The “ Talc of the Vampire'’' in Book IX 
(ga^ahkavati) calls for similar observations. On the whole they agree with the 
version given by Somadeva ; but No. 5 Ks. corresponds with No. 8 Som. and Nos. 
&-8 Ks. to Nos. 5-7 Som. ; besides, more especially in No. 8, are found what appear 
to be serious divergences. Though Ksemendra, who delights in amplifying those 
tales may perhaps have introduced details of his own, it is not unlikely that he 
has made use of a special version of the Vetalapancavim9atika. 

Neither is it absurd to suppose, that the manuscript used by Somadeva was 
not in all its parts identical with the one Ksemendra had used, and that though 
it might have been the same for the rest, it was different with regard to the 
Books gaktiyaqas and the gaqaukavati (Vetalas). The books of the Cashmerian 
Brhatkatha do not form a unit so well knit together, that one could not easily 
substitute a new recension of a book for an older one, without interfering with the 
others. I must say, however, that my search after important divergences in all 
the other books has given negative results. Everywhere there is an undeniable 
unity of origin ; the argument one might be inclined to base on differences in 

* Cf, L.V. Man’kowski, Der Auszug aus dem Pane, in ksh. Einl. et J. Hertel, Erne 

zweite Rezension des Tantrakhyayika {Zeitsch. der Deutschen Morgenl. GeseUschaft, LIX, P. 
10 sq.) et Das Sudliche Pancatantra, P. XXIII* 

HerteL,... 
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proper names, disappears as soon as one- studies the text more closely. These 
differences when they are not simply a copyist's error (for instance — Viirniak 
changed into — dharman and vice versa) may be explained. 

firstly, the same Prakrit original may give Sanskrit doublets (Ex. Vedwgarba 
B.K.M.I. III. 62tn), K.S.S. VII. 56.) thougli these doublets are very 

rare and even doubtful as it almost always looks as if it were a copyist’s error. 

Secondly, whilst both authors keep the essential part of the name, one of them 
takes the liberty to alter the second part (Ex. Utpaladaiui B.K.M, 18, 181, Uipa:- 
lahasia K .S.S. CXII, 80 ; Madanamahiarl '^dLM.. 15, 261, Madanasmidari K.S.S. 
LV. 57, etc.) or to use a synonym (Ex. Hemaprahhd B.K.M. 5, 18, Kanakaprablm 
K.S.vS. XXIV, 20, etc.) or else one of them makes use of an hypocoristic (Ex. 
A^aravcthana and A'aravdha B.K.M., Naravdhanadatfa K.S.S. ; Camara B.K.M. 
15, 22n. Camarabdla K.S.S. LIV, 145, etc.j. 

Thirdly, Ksemendra preserves a Prakrit or even a PaigacI form (Ex. Rdtha 
B.K.M. 9, 1783, Rctdha K.S.S. LXXIV, 29, etc.). 

Lastly, when the divergence is absolute, we may take it that it is a question of 
a fancy personage whose name, being unimportant, is y?.'/:' libitum. (Ex. Baadumail 
K.S.S. X.IV, 67, Ra/ajiikd B.K.M. 2, 11, 271.) Or again, in this case the proper 
names are very often omitted by either of the two authors, but more frequently 
by Somadeva. I have come across only one divergence of tlie kind which may 
present a real interest. It is in the episode of Udayana among the Nagas, the 
name of the serpent which he rescued. At first sight one might suppose that for 
this episode Ksemendra was using another version, inasmuch as he is the only 
one who mentions the descent of Udayana to the subterranean world, but in 
studying closely the text of the Kathasaritsagara, it becomes evident that the 
suppression of that detail is due to Somadeva himself and not to the Caslimerian 
original. Somadeva preserves the mention of the anxiety of Udayana’s mother 
on account of his absence, v/hich supposes a period of time more or less long 
spent with the Nagas. On the whole this divergence alone is insufficient to force 
us to admit The duality of sources.* 

To sum up, we have a chance to form a correct idea ot the Gashmerian 
Bvhatkatha in following the Manjari for the order of the books and the Katha- 
saritsagara for the subject-matter, save complementary details which we must 
borrow from Ksemendra. 

IV. How the Cashmerian Brhatkatha was formed. 

What strikes us at first in the Cashmerian collection is the lack of proportion 
between the several parts. Neither Somadeva nor Ksemendra is lesponsible for 
it. The relative proportions in the two-versions are pretty unequal between the 
accessory tales and the larger main stories (in Ksemendra’s, Books of Sury aprabha, 

I have nowhere been able to discover those profound divergences which Krishnamacha 
(Priyadar^ika, Srirangam l,906-~-BhumikR p. XLI 1 1) pretends to have discovered and on which as 
well as on the prdhur oi Dandin he bases a hypothesis that Ksemendra and Somadeva had know 
the original only by oral tradition. 

14 ' 
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striking between some episodes of the hero s stoiy. 
statement will make the fact very clear. (The ac 
taken into account except when they form an insepa 
Books of the Caskmeria/i Brhalkaiha 
History of Udayana • • 

Birth of Naravahanadatta 
Childhood of Naravahanadatta . . 

Tale of Kaliiigaseiia . . 

Youth and marriage of Naravahanadatta 
Marriage with jayendrasena(jinendrasena) 
Abduction of Madaiiamaucuka . . 

Adventures of Lalitalocana 
Meeting and story of the two Brahmans 
The whole life of Naravahanadatta from the 
descent of Vegavatl to the recovery 
Madanamaficuka . . • • 

Marriage with Ratnaprabha 
Conquest of Karpurika (KarpuramanjarH . 
Marriage hvitli Alamkaravati 
Visit to Narayana 

Marriage with (^aktiyagas . . • 


9 

11 

13 


14 
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17 
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Visit to Kaqyapa 
Trial of Suratamahjari 


side of the 
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the narrative.) 

Som. 
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792 V. 
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13 V. 

8 V. 
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F 

625 V. 

236 V. 

197 V. 

76 V. 
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53 V, 

115 V. 

4:0 V. 
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stuti. 

25 V. 

19 v. 

na- 

320 v. 

DD V. 

106 V. 

93 V. 

214 V. 

102 V. 


The meeting and the story of “The Two Brahmans” may be considered as a 
digression Jmt the romance of Kalingasena and the conquest of Karpurika are 
evidently an integral part of the main story, and are disproportionately long. 
The second of those episodes bears slightly on the career of the hero. I. he first 
episode of the history of Udayana is alone as long as the stories of Vasavadatta 
and Padmavati put together; we find it nowhere else in Indian literature, whereas 
the other two were very famous ; yet, here it is amplified with as much compla- 
cency as the other two are compressed. 

The adventures of Jayendrasena, Lalitalocana, Ratnaprabha, Aiauikaravati 
and Qaktiya9as, Avhich, though of little interest and going on repeating each other, 
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seem to have no otlier object, as far as we can see, but of introducing severai 
groups of tales, total up, — if we leave aside the accessory stories, — to 383 
verses in Somadeva’s, and 231 verses in Ksemendra’s. That is really too 
much, if we compare it with those 625 verses in Somadeva, and 236 verses ui 
Ksemendra of the Book Pahca, which yet contains the essential parts of Naravr- 
hanadatta’s life. 


By the side of those developed sections the whole of the hero's history 
looks like a summary. We have already remarked in our previous critical 
analysis of the Kathasaritsagara that— 1° Udayana’s history, 2" the birth, child- 
hood and youth of Naravahanadatta and his marriage with Madanamahcuka, :r the 
Books Pahca and XIahabhiseka are reduced to a mere skeleton in Somadeva's as 
well as in Ksemendra’s, which means that they were so in the original. 


Let us put all these things together. Without attempting an artificial connec- 
tion, we have a whole, complete, coherent, of good proportions, one in substance 
and style, comprising Udayana’s history, then the history of his son, which com- 
mences with the books of his birth, natural transition between the two. I do not 
hesitate to see in all these facts put together, the first of the elements on which 
the Cashmerian compiler has set to work. It was a very concise abridgment of the 
Brhatkntha of Guniidhya. It admitted only a few tales which had an 
connection with the substance of the narrative ; because, either the Lrhatkatk. 
did not include any other, or the author had suppressed the others It is 
not impossible, that originally the abridgment may have containea other details, 
which the compiler has transferred to some other parts of his compaation. In fact 
if one is not ready to boldly repudiate the authenticity oi the adventures of 
Jayendrasena, Lalitalocana, Ratiiaprabhfi, Alamkaravati and CaKtiyagas one can 
admit if we detach them from the tales which follow them, and suppose that Lie 
he 0 was anywhere but at Kaugambi, that they formed a part of the group wLich 
iTstitutes rte nook Paoca. There i. oo difficlty m a place for them 

beweet, the tlesertie.r of Naravlhana by Vegavati and his abdtttt.on h, rrabha- 

I iales may have detached them from the abridymen, and may a so ave 

1 ’i <1 iriil-il ■’•lets so as to accommodate them to this ueu destination, 
retouched the imt al laers, ^ invented them altogether. There 

visit to Kagjapa and the ri v the adventure narrated 

by X t^ U tlXt:n"tre"f the pniuMve introduction and 

been eiven " the afavVy- 

The following ts an attenip the rashmerian collection 

«,« »/■ ,•/» the first element on t.h.eh the t.sLm 

is based:— ■ ■ . „ of the'-Cakravartin to 

1. going to narrate liisstory. 

Ka^^yapa, — judgment of the triai, . .. 
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2. Ujjayinl \ . Saiiasranika : t Birth of Udayana, his youth, his descent to 
the Naga’s country. 

ii. Vasavadatta ? : Gontinuation of his stor}^ his iiianiage with 
Vasavadatta. 

B. Lavanaka : His marriage wdth Fadmavati. 

4. Naravahanajanma : Birth of the hero. 

5. Madanamahcuka : Youth and first marriage of the hero. 

6. Probably several books; or, only one book witli seveiai sub-division^. 
The name of the last sub-division — or of the last bpok-^ Pahca ’ haf becomti 
the name of the whole. 

Vegavall ? : Successive adventures of the hero. 

Gandharvadattn ? 

Ajinavatl? 

Bhagirathayagas ? ,, 

Prabhavatl ? m 

Sulocana? ,, 

Paiica : Expedition against Manasavega. Victory. 

7. Ma/idSkiseka : conquest of the Northern country and coronation. The 
short section where Naravahanadatta learns what lias become of IJ dayana and 
his followers, which is now the commencement of the present book of Surataman- 
jarl may have been found here as an epilogue. 

This abridgnmit does not justify the reputation of enormous length given by 
tradition to the Brhatkatha, but it contains all that is essential of the history of 
Udayana and that of Naravahanadatta and nothing more, its author has deli- 
berately contented himself with giving a summary of the frame story of the 
Brhatkatha. His aim may have been to help the memory of his readers, wdio were 
anxious to I'emember the plan of the wdiole work. 

I believe that the original Brhatkatha, supposing that it has existed for a 
long time in Cashmei'e, must have very early ceased to be current under its primi- 
tiye form. The abridgment, more handy, perhaps also more accommodated to the 
taste of the readers, soon took its place. Excepting as we have done already, the 
episodes which one might suppose to have been detached from that abridgment 
by the compiler, the rest, that is about nine-tenths of the Cashmerian Brhatkatha, 
leave.s room for serious suspicion. It might be objected that, if that surplus presents 
the characteristics of a developed narrative, whereas the history of Udayana 
and of his son appears to us only as an abridgment in most'of its parts, may we not 
conclude that the abbreviator has wilfully given us a summary of the frame story, 
whilst keeping unaltered the dimensions of the accessory tales? I reply that it 
is not so as, in that case, we could not .saddle the Cashmerian Brhatkatha with 
the reproach of being incoherent, and then the frame story would have remained 

Title supplied by the Tamil Brhatkatha V. infra, 

t The name for the first guccha in Ksemendra, who hns kept the division of the book in two 
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really '* frame,” whereas in the whole work it has become only a "part ’ grouped 
as it is between two principal sections, Kathamukha-Lavanaka and Panca-Maha- 


bhiseka. 

But though maintaining that besides the primitive abridgment we cannot 
af&rm the authenticity of any part, i am still willing to tone down that assertion. 
The idea which the abbreviator had of detaching the history of the heroes to make 
a distinct work may have led him to pull the Brhatkatha to pieces, in order to give 
each of the important stories an independent existence. We have good reasons 
to believe that in former times the episodes of great epic poems were recited as 
independent poems. Patanjali {ad Pan. IV, 2, 60) teaches us how to form names : 
Yavakritika “he who knows the history of Yavakrita”, Praiyahgavika “he who 
knows the history of Priyaiigu”, Yayatika “he who knows the history of Yayati”. 
Vasavadattika “ he who knows the history of Vasavadatta ”, etc. It seems each 
rapsode made it a speciality to recite one story. 

The stories of Caktivega (Caturdarika), Suryaprabha, Mrgankadatta, =** minus 
the tale.s of the Vampire (Qaijankavati), even of Vela were long enough to deserve 


the same honour. We draw attention to the fact that at least one of the 
“ lambhakas ” of the Cashmerian Brhatkatha bears a consecrated title, the 
Caturdarika. We find again this title in that of Caturdarakasamadhisutra (sz-thuii, 
tsz~.san'mei, cinl, section of the Chinese Sulrapitaka (Class V) No. 121. Iioin 
that we might conclude that the great tales might have a better authenticity 


than that of the frame story, as they have been much less compressed. But this 
must remain a mere hypothesis. Yet it would not be in contradiction with other 
hypotheses, which appear to us probable, in connection with the formation of 
the Ca.shniei-ian Brhatkatha. That Brhatkatha was not written all at once. 
'When the compiler was writing, the abridgment had already been retouched. 
'Some one had already introduced the story of Kalihgasena, or rather, modified, 
by expanding it considerably, the episode m which it appeared. Ihe reason of 
that modification the Cashmerian Brhatkatha does not give us, but the Nepalese 
Brhatkatha will do it. The successive work of compilation proceeded the more 
ehsily’as the notions about the genuine BrhatkathI became more obscure.^ In 
India itself we see that the genuine Brhatkatha, though this was later on, it is 
true, was known only by hearsay. One of the commentators of the Vasavadatta 
of Subandhu, jagaddhara has only very vague notions about it. He says that it 
is the historv'of king Badaha (Hall, Vas. Int., 24). He is not the only one that 
held that erroneous opinion. To the following passages of the Vasavadatta : 
brhatkalhdlambair «w...(HaH, p. HO) and brhatkathamisanm mr. .(Hall, p. 147), 
the Madras edition of 1882 samvat. p, 41, 23, and P 60 2 gives the modern 
commentary bMathdvaldlMam. ^ Badaha of Jagaddhara, winch 

should he corrected to Valaha, would represent a southern_ tiaditionl . 

'fhere is a Balahaka mentioned in the Kadambari . He is a warrior. here 

^ i, divided into two sections (Ks^mendra) : on the Vetalapaficavirngatiha has 

lormed the third whicli has been inserted between the firatdwo. 

t T .am indebted for this information to the oonrtesy of Mr. L. H. urav. 
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is a mount Balahaka, in the island Narikela (V. mentionec u, he ka ha- 

saritsa-ara and Hemacandra translates the word by .nountanr (rvnek i\ , io) ; 
but I have found no trace of a king Badaha, Valaha or Balahaka anywhere else 
but in the text of the PurusaparTksa quoted by Hall Unt,, which is of the X V 

century. The history of that king Badaha, who belongs to the Vikraraad.tya cycle, 
has nothing to do with the Brhatkatha. In the pair Jataka, the horse who rs one 
of the seven gems is said to be of "the Royal Race of Valaha ^ (itos 4/ fa and o4b) 

Does this mean that there is a reference to a king called Valaha.^ In th.s ca,se, rnus 

we suppose that the Brhatkatha very much altered, has also been u.seti as a tramework 
for storiec in which the Bodhisattva played a part ? The indications are very vague. 
In any case we are allowed to believe that, very early the onginal Brhatkatha 
ceased to be known. The indication so manifestly erroneous given by Jagaddhara 
is a sign of great ignorance. 

The first work has been to incorporate in the abridgment famous stone.s 
which either existed independently, or were found in otlier compilations, but 
which were believed— these may have been serious reasons for that tradition— to 
have been extracted from the Brhatkatha. In this category we aie inclined to 
include the account of the two Brahmans on the Pur/fsakara, the journey to the 
country of camphor, the history of Vela, the visit to Yishou, the stories of 
Mrgaiikadatta, Qaktivega and .Stiryaprabha. Supposing that these stones had 
originally nothing to do with the Brhatkatha, one cannot deny that they, 
especially the last, would have been deeply influenced by it. These tales 
have been taken in a body into the abridgment ; no attempt has been made to 
recast them in order to bring them into harmony with the dimensions of the whole. 
The second work has consisted in taking this elementary collection, to make it as 
a framework for al! the famous stories then known, whatever their date or origin. 
The traditional fame of the Brhatkatha must have led the .authors to use its 

personages freely, more especi ally Gomukha the ingenious story teller, to introduce 
stories T" Listen to what Gomukha narrated or to what was narrated to Narava- 
hanadatta,” this formula may have become ordinary as an introduction to every 
possible tale, as we see at the beginning of the story of Visainatjila. 'Bhe 
compilers may then have had by them ready made collections quite ready to be 
inserted in the Bi-hatkatha. They have also detached or invented imaginary 
episodes, to make use of them as an introduction for entire collections of new 
tales, and they have stuffed with tales all the episodes which lent themselves to it. 

Some collections were a repetition of each other, but the compilers did not mind 


it ; on the contrary, when they met with versions of the same story, though they 
may have been very tmich alike, they did their best not to sacrifice either. Here 
aresome instances Ffraatunt (Som., LlII, 86-193 and LXXVIli ivef. 4), o-120 • 
Ks., 16, 189-193 and 9, II, 263-332); Awmgarali {Som., LII, 92-409, from 169, 
history of in an anterior existence) and LXXXIIl D'lfA 9), 5-31 ; Ks. 

15, 101-165 and 9, II, 473-486) (Som., XXII, 16-257 and XC 

(»£/. 16), 3-201 ; R.S., 4, 50-108 and 9, II, 776-930) ; Umiadint (Som., XV, 63-78 ; 
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XXXin, 62-66 ; XCI {vet. 17 ) 3 - 45 ; Ks., 8 , 23-36 and 9 , II, 937 - 869 ). The most 
striking instance is the double story of Candcimahasms and Angaya^id. because 
one version was found in the abridgment of the Brhatkatha, and we can easily 
see through the contrivance used by the compiler to insert another version which 
he had found somewhere, in some other collection. The first is supposed to 
have been narrated by Yaugandharayaiia to Udayana, in order to make him afraid 
of Canclamahasena (Som., XI, 31 - 78 ); it is unquestionably in its proper place as 
an inte<^ral part of the history of Vasavadatta’s marriage. ^ The second one is 
inserted in the narration of Avantivardhana and Suratamaiijan adventures made 
‘o the rsis by Bharatarohaka (Som., CXII, 26 - 60 ; Ks. suppresses both tales. Out 
he alludes to them 2 , II, 27 and 18 , 109 ); the people of Uijayini are going to 
celebrate “ the feast of the oblation of water” (Udakadanaka), instilaleu to 
appease the manes of Angaraka ; it is evident that ail know the meaning of he 
feast and that Falaka, son of Caiidamahasena, and granason of Ar,gaia,va .b a 
!ait 4ho could be ignorant of it. In spite of that, the compiler supposes that he 
o-^ople on the eve of the feast, corns to relate to Palaka how nis father kihed his 
Grandfather Anofiraka. The absurdity of the contrivance snows c.early tha. it is 
In interpolatiom On the other hand, the compilers were not very daiing. 

" rt -n tlieir attempt to be ingenious, they have only shown themselves to 

PeiG^ Afraid to pull to pieces the essential parts of the main story, 
clumsy, being M v,p nnable to build it un in some other way, they 

feeling, no eloub,. Me.l.nemaficnlS .0 

b„. contented ftt^th" te.ione of the abtidg.en. 

join It to the new book ( »• .-gip c'uinshiess the new books which they 

they have inserted with the least possible placed 

have compiled, though with ludicrous results witn evcrjt « 

‘ - eel iVT-itiabhiseka Thev have pretaced it witli tnc ie,,euu u. 

between Panca and Mahabhiscita.^ .,nd Nepal in some pious collec- 

Guijadhya, which no doubt existe in ^ ^ ^ BThatkathamanjari that the 

tion (Ksemendra tells u|^^ at the reginm^ tl,e“cruti”) Then, noticing that 

legend was found in the „ot tallydng very well with 

they had these two intioductio , himself relating his own story to the rSis, 

the first, as in it Naravahanadat a was childish, that it is to give the 

they had recourse to an G^Gentures. Thus Udayana’ s history 

books the chronological ordei of ti Kaihamukha. fdai^ though 

has been placed at the begimnng he name of 

it is really an introduction, it has beco found in the abridgment, 

other books, they seem to have kept o^ the book Pafica had disappeared 

except that those of the l^“tenee. Lastly, they have given the 

,b,h the ““"“‘““' "’■■'‘nro heroine, th.e lolloping the en.mple of the 

new books the name of a hero or . .he work of compilatima and of 

older books. Besides, nothing elements of which the 

arrangement has not been letwic re. ” . to exist outside it. What 

C— » «'“;rr.re , er.r:ier ehtb Bthethe..., on. .0 

was niore natuial tiian to c ^ 
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new, corrections and interpolations? Ksemendra, supposing that he has before his 
eyes a recension identical in every part with that imitated by Somadeva, has taken 
the. liberty of retouching the Paiicatantra of the compilers, it is also quite^ pos- 
sible, that the idea of placing the legend of Gum^hya at the beginning, is due to 
the desire to imitate the Mahabharata, in which Adi-parva contains Gre^ history of 
Vyasa’s birth. Possible, also, that the division into eighteen books ^is due to the 
desire of reproducing the same number of books as in the Mahabhdiata ; on this 
point i endorse Mr. Speyer’s * opinion, except that I apply to the Cashmenan 
collection alone what he says of the Brhatkatha itself. 

Our conclusion must be that the Cashinerian Brhatkatha gives us a very 
false idea of Gunadhya’s work. We cannot saddle the poet either with the in- 
coherence of the composition, or with the authorship of most of the subject matter. 
Mr. Tawney who has translated the Kathasaritsagara, states that the study of 
the Rajataramginl in Mr. Stein’s edition, has proved to him that Somadeva had 
an intimate knowledge of the geography of Cashmere.T 

Is it likely that Gunadhya, rather than a north-west countryman should 
conceive the idea, for instance, of making Suryaprabha descend to the^ infernal 
regions through the crater found at the confluence of the Candrabhag.i and the 
Airayati ? Does it not look as if a Cashinerian alone could praise Cashmere in 
the dithyrambic way, as is done in K.S.S., LXXIII, 79-85, .B.K.M. S, I, 619-_623? 
That, I think, forces us to admit the existence in that country of a Brhatkatha not 
only local but deeply nationalized. Our analytic study has led ns to that conclu- 
sion, without ever having yet had recourse to the Nepalese Brhatkatha. Our method 
did not allow us to do so. What right had we to invalidate the indications 
given by the Cashinerian collection, in preferring to them those of the Nepalese 
collection, so long as the former, studied without any prejudice, has not revealed 
to us the uncertainty of its parentage and the complexity of its origin? 

Y. Chronology of the Cashmenan Brhatkatha. 


We,.can-fix for the Cashmerian compilation only an approximate date ; and: 
even so,- it is difficult to mention any definite date at all in connection with a book 
which was written at several different periods. In , a case like this, the fixing: 
of the dates -.means .-only the extreme limits of time, between which the work was 
produced. The terminus ad quern is. supplied by Ksemendra. The Cashmerian 
B|hatkatha: was even in his time already ancient, more especially with regard 
to- the language (Upasanihara, v. 29). It is easy to admit that the form. 

Het zoogenaamde groote verhaal, etc., p. 342-.143 but I cannot admit that the imitation 
extends to the relative proportions of the books and ' that with that in view Vela and 
kavatl- (11-12 of Somadeva) are meant to be a counterpart of the Stri- parva and (JJanti^parva (1 142 
of Mahablwata) Here the coincidence is . real but accidental. In the Mahabharata the Stri-parva 
comes after the Sauptikaparva .which is still shorter, Gn the contraiw in the K.S.S., Vela is pre- 
ceded by Qaktiyagas, which next to (Jagankavatl is the longest of the Lambbakas. Besides the 
coincidence noticed by Mr. Speyer is not found again in any other books of the Mahabharata and 
the Lambliaka bearing the same number either in Ksemendra or in Somadeva. 

■■ f- In Grierson,; The 14s-Lang,,; P-1,, , 
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in which he knew it, was already a century or two old, that makes us assign the 
ninth or tenth century as one limit. On the other hand, it is impossible, that all 
.should be very ancient, as we have seen there are traces, which lead us to believe 
that it is what we may call modern. The idea of joining to an abridgment of the 
Brhatkatha stories more developed and preserved as a complete whole, could 
have been conceived only at a time when the original Brhatkatha was no longer 
current ; and to make it possible to incorporate with it an amplified legend of 
Gunadhya, it was necessary that the legend should be both ancient and well- 
known. (The first condition was fulfilled as far back as the seventh century.) 
F^erhaps also the second. Jf in India, Btuta, bubandhu anci later on the author 
of Dagarupa seem to have read the Brhatkatha in the original, it is possible, 
that in Cashmere that original may have ceased much sooner to be of current use. 
Yet we cannot admit that the first attempt at compilation can go beyond the 
seventh or eighth century. Needless to add that the Cashmeriati Brliatkatha can- 
not be used as a basis for any theory as to the age of the collections of the stories 
which it contains, more especially, of the Pancatantra, and that, far from knowing 
anything of the date of those collections from the Cashmerian. Bi-hatkatha, it is 
from them that we must expect light on the age of the Cashmerian Brhatkatha 
itself. Who knows ? Perhaps the Pancatantra may some day furnish that light ? 
This observation seems to me to reduce to naught Mr. Speyer's arpment on die 
chronological relation between the Pancatantra and the Brhatkatha. 

With regard to the respective dates of the Brhatkathamanjari and the^ Katha- 
saritsat'-ara, 1 have no remarks to put forward. I only refer to Biihler, ‘ 
Vrihatkatha of Kshemeudra (Indian Antiquary I, (1872), p. 802-309,” Detaue 
Report (1877), p. 45-48 ; Ueber das Zeitalter des Kasminschen Dichters Soma- 
deva; et S. L4vi, La BrhatkathamanjarT de Kshemeudra Ij. As., V tiles., 
(1885), 400-402 ; VII (1886) 217-219.” 

Somadeva ipnuasH, v, 11) tells us that he composed this poem to amusejhe 
pious Suryavatl. She was the grandmother of King Harsa and the mother of king 
Kdaga In the Kalaga is called King and Harsa only 9- ' he« .e h 

Kathasaritsa^ara must have been written between the accession of Kalaga anf 
death of SC yavati, that is between 1063-1064, and 1081-1082. The dates are sup-. 

Sd .1.. .-uatioa "‘o. 

Christian era having been firmly established, thanks to re ca ^ . 

Ksemendra is a contemporary of Ananta, kalag ■ . v^i^paVremn 

was written in 1037 ; his Dagavataracarita in 1066, the second yeai of 1 -g _ . 
We l not d«. o, .he B,h..Wa,hta>dian . 

.e„s hs i. 

Brahman Community . _ {\t;a q Vto assis'n the same date to 



CHAPTER II 

THE gLOKASAMGRAHA OF BUDHASVAMIN 

A 

T itle— Author — Date. 

The poem preserved in Nepal boldly gives itself out as being the Brhatkatlia. 
The real title is not Brhatkathaglokasamgraha in one word, but Erhatkatha-gioka- 
samgraha. This is shown clearly in the colophon of sarj^a 28 : Cyib/iaffahMa^ 
svamMi krie cloka^ “ Brhatkatha, abridged in epic verses 

by Budhasvamin”. The author thus claims for himself only to have put the 
Brhatkatha in glokas, but though he has abridged his model, he has all the same 
pretensions to completeness. As to his accuracy, it looks as if it were implied in 
the title itself : still we should believe him only after we had put that accuracy to 
the test. Wt^have no information of any kind on Budhasvamin except what we 
may infer from his name. The first thought that comes to the mind is to substi- 
tute the form Buddhasvamin ; the reading dha for ddha is sometimes met with in 
our manuscripts. The author would then be a Buddhist; in which case we would 
be ignorant of his true name, as Budhasvamin can hardly be taken as a proper 
name : On the other hand, as the two manuscripts N & M have Budhasvamin with 
one only “d”, we may ask ourselves whether we have any good reason to disbelieve 
them. The Planet Mercury is called Budha ; Budhasvamin would be an appro- 
priate name for a child born on a Wednesday. The second part of the name is 
instructive. It is among the Mlmanisakas, from the fifth century, that the names 
ending in svamin were held in great repute — a great many commentators have 
borne such names.'l' Among such cases I may mention Devasvamin (Vth century ?), 
Agnisvamin, Bhavasvamin, Jaya.svamin, Dhfirtasvamin, Bharatasvamin, Khadira- 
svamin, Makhasvamin, Skandasvamin, Kumarilasvamin, Prthitdakasvamin. The 
seventh century seemed to be the chronological point round which such names 
are grouped. An inscription of the beginning of the eighth century (gaka 627) 
gives us a rich collection. t We also know a Ramasvamin, a gabarasvamin, a 
Bhattasvamin, a Harisvamin. One givasvamin is the contemporary of Avanti- 
varman, king of Cashmere at the beginning of the ninth century. Abhinanda, 
the author of the Kadambarikathasara, who lived in the ninth century has as an 
ancestor going back to the fifth generation named gaktisvamin. After that 
period we come across a Ksirasvamin, commentator of the Amarakoga In the 
eleventh century. Then, the names ending in -svamin become rare, and none 
is found after the thirteenth century. It is then reasonable to suppose that 
Budbasvamia flourished at a time when those names were of frequent use, that 
is about the eighth and ninth centuries. The manuscripts bear out that opinion. 
Manuscript B must belong to the twelfth or thirteenth century. Manuscripts N and M 

On the names in -svamin, cf. Weber, (Ind. Lit. Gesch. 2, p. 87) ; Bhau Daji, J. of the 
Bombay Branch of the R.A.S. , 9, 160 (Notes on the age and Works of Hemfidri) ; O- Franke, 
Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1892 (l), 490-491 ; A. liillebrandt, Ritual-Litteratur (Gr ’ der 1-A 
Ph., Ill, 2 ), P. 26. 

t Brought first to notice by Weber, /. c. 
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which we know only through recent copies, belong certainly to the same graphical 
type, if we judge by the many instances of wrong reading committed by modern 
copyists. Between the time of the author and the time of the last of our manu- 
scripts it is necessary to admit a rather long interval. A comparison of the sources 
allows us to suppose at least three generations of manuscripts, between the archetype 
and those that have been preserved. Besides, the text, presents some short gaps 
which must be very ancient, as they occur in all the copies, and as the copyists of 
N and M have made a special mention of them. They seem to be due to a 
material alteration of the archetype ; when it was utilized for the copies from which 
ours are derived, though not without the use of other intermediate copies, it was 
already ancient. That takes us back to about three centuries before the twelfth. 
In the text they use absolutely nothing which is not Nepalese. It is then possible, 
if not probable, that the archetype was a manuscript imported from India. With 
regard to that, the field isopen to all hypotheses. The author, without any claim 
to the grand art, has given us a work very honourable. He knows his trade as a 
writer and is a perfect master of the language. His vocabulary is rich, and con- 
tains many words of which a few are decidedly Prakrit, and hitherto were found 
mentioned only by lexicographers, and some even which are quite new. 1 do not 
know whether he has found them in his model, or whether he has made use of 
lexicons, or perhaps — but I propose this hypothesis \ifith some hesitation, -he has 
himself been the source from which the authors of lexicons have drawn them. It is 
worthy of notice that frequently he supplies examples suitable to illustrate Heina- 
candra. His language reveals a taste for archaisms, and a perfect knowledge of 
Paiiini. The verbal forms are varied and, as in the good poets of the classical 
period, he favours words already out of use. Budliasvamin loves to use aorists. 
Still we must look somewhere else for a proof that his work is very ancient. The 
style is simple, generally unaffected, sometimes spiritless, but alwaj^s refined. The 
author is not fond of tricks; he does not attempt to pass himself off as a genius 
of the first order. Now and again he may allow himself a short desciiption with 
a somewhat pedantic flavour, when he wishes to give the poem a literary tone, but 
soon the simple narrative is taken up again : “ here is an opportunity to pause and 
make you long for my story ! but I donT care ; were I to go on with the description, 
the tale will never be told (HI 15-17.) In shott, the language is simple, runs on 
easily, and is altogether suitable to the narration. Yet we must not draw the con- 
clusion that the narration is dry and dull ; on the contrary, the personages exhibit 
character and life, and are altogether different from the conventional type. \^e come 
across brilliant descriptions with rich colouring, realistic without being offensive, 
exhibiting even at times a kind of prudery which raises their tone. Buclhasvamm 
knows how to see and how to paint ; his shrewdness, his humour and his refined 
soberness reveal him, at times, as a real master. Add to this, that the work is m 
of mirth, breathes the joy of living, at being able to go about the world with a cun- 
• osity always on the watch, eager to know human society and human pas.ions. In 

that respect it is the most charming of^^ 
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enough to make the poem attractive. Yet I am afraid to praise up Biidhasvamin 
too much as m doing so I might deprive Gunadhya of praises which are his due. 

B 


The Divivsioris of the Clokasamgraha. 

The Qlokasamgraha is divided into “sargas’h Most of them, up to the 
sixteenth inclusive, are numbered in the colophons ; all except the first two bear a 
name. The fourteenth, eighteenth, twentieth, twenty-second, twenty-seventh 
present sub-divisions marked by the use of metres, diflerent from the Qloka and 
longer, which coincide with the end of some episodes. Only one of those sub- 
divisions is followed by a colophon, the first of sarga 22 : iti piirii.yjkarakathdym^^^ 
prathamo^ day ayah. ^ It is this colophon which led Kara Prasad to believe that 
the NepalCvSe Brhatkatha besides the division in “ sargas ” had a larger one in 
“adhyayas’b To agree with him we should have to divide the tale on “human 
actions’’ into two books, but if the longer episodes of the history of the hero are, 
as is natural, divided into several “sargas,” no-where does any tale overlap from 
one sarga to another. The author is always careful to give us in each sarga a 
complete story. ^Fhat explains the great length of some chapters : and makes it 
impossible to admit that he has divided a tale which is rather short into two 
sections, each one of which would be more important than the sarga itself. The 
first reading mentioned by the colophon which rouses that difficulty is simply the 
first part of the tale on the Purusakdra and is — with the two following readings, 
wdiich are the continuation and end of the same tale — comprised in sarga 22. I 
could not better compare the sub-divisions of the CJlokasanigraha, all things being 
considered, than with the “ gucchas ” of Ksemendra ; with this difference, that 
we find a sub-division wherever it is needed, and that all those sub-divisions are 
always perfectly justified. This means that in that respect there is in the Cloka- 
samgraha no trace of gaps, of retouches or of interpolations. 


1. (No name). 

2. (; Do ). - 

3. Kathamukha. 

II. 

4. Piiigalikakhyana. 

5. Dohadasanipadana. 

6. Kumarajanma. 


/ 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Table of Sargas. 

I. Kathamukfia. 

1 Introduction : 


[■ Introduction : 
J Introduction : 


Yauvarajyabhiseka. 

Mrgayavihara. 

Pulinadargana. 

Rathyasamlapa (MSS. Rat ha-). 
Madanamanjukalabha. 


First Chapter. 
Second Chapter. 
Third Cbnpter, 

Nakavahanadattajanma. 

1 Story of Pingalika. 

I' The wish gratified. 

J Birth of the Child. 

III. MadanamarjukalAbha. 

V Anointing of the Royal (Thilcl. 
i The Hunt. 

[‘•Revelation of the sand bank. 


Conversation on the main road. 
Conquest of Madananiafi juka, 


}. group together the sargas into several larabhakas, to eaclrof wliich I assign a title (this 
distribution will be justiiied later on), but I do not complete the colophons, which most of the time 
are evidently curtailed in our MSS, 
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12 . 

13. 

14. 


15. 

16. 

17. 

IS. 


IV. Vegavatilabha. 

Vegavat'ilabhe, udi/anavicaya \ Conquest of Vegavatl. Searches in the 


21 . 

22 . 


(MSS.-nicaya) 

V egavatidarqana. 
Do. 

1—28 
29— end. 
Vegavatilabha. 


19. 

20. 


gardens. 

1 Revelation of Vegavati. 
V Do. 

First Reading. 

Second Reading. 
Conquest of Vegavati. 

Gandharvadattalabha. 


Gandharvadattalabhe, campa- 
pravega. 

Gandharvadattavivaha. 
Sanudasakatha . 

1—92 
93—132 
133—252 
■ 253—306 

307—422 
423—518 
519—614 
615 — end. 


1 Conquest of Gandharvadatta. Entry 


23., 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 


into Campa. 

Marriage of Gandharvadatta. 
Story of Sanudasa. 

First Reading. 


Second do. 

Third do. 

Fourth do. 

Fifth do. 

Sixth do. 

Seventh do. 

Eighth do. 

VL AjinavatIlabha. 

nalinikakhyana. 1 Conquest of Ajinavati ; Story of Nali- 
nika. 

J Conquest of Ajinavati. 

First Reading. 

Second do. 

Third do. 

Fourth do. 

VII. PRIYADARgANALABHA. 

I’riyadarcanalabhe, daivlikliyana.l Conquest__oj Priyadarqana— Tale on 
Priyadargaiiairibhe, purusakara- 


Ajinavatilabhe, 

Ajinavatllablia. 

1—92 
93—166 
167—260 
261— end. 


i.atha. 

Prath-adh-: 1 — 133 
134-_^239 
240 — end. 

i^riyadarcanalabhe, nandopanan- 
dakatha. 

Priyadarganalabhe ^ 

Priyadarganalaldie, gomukhavivaAj 

hakhyana. 

Pr iy adarga na I abhe , priy a dargana- 
stanadargana. 
Priyadarcanavivaha. 

1—57,, 

58— end. 


Fate.'’ Conquest of Priyadargana— 
Tale on Human Action.” 

First Reading. 

Second do. 

Third do. 

Conquest of Priyadargana— Story of 
Nanda and Upananda._^ 

Conquest of Priyadargana : 

Conquest of Priyadargana : Marriage 
of Gomukha. 

Conquest of Priyadargana : The reve- 
lation of Pnyadarcana’s breast. 

Marriage with Priyadargana 

First Reading. 

Second do. 
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VIII. BH AGiRATHAYAgOLABHA . 

28. Priyadarganalabha, (Conquest of Priyadargana.) 

'Phis colophon is inexact. The episode of Priyadargana is ended. This 
sarga contains really the beginning of the hero’s adventures with Bhagiratiiayagas. 

C 

The Contents of the Clokasamgraha. 

A simple glance at the above table shows that the giokasaingraha was far from 
ending here. Manuscripts N and M, the only ones which contain the end of 
sarga 28, have immediately after the last colophon, the word samaptam.” This 
does not mean that the work was complete, but simply that the archetype ended 
here. I see another proof of this in the evident alteration which occurs in the 
last colophon. Originally that colophon must have contained the name of 
Bhagiratiiayagas ; I do not think I can be much mistaken by restoring the text from 
the contents of the twenty-eighth sarga : IViagh^athayacolabhe lyhaglrathayaco- 
darcana. But it looked absurd to end a book, which copyists wanted to pass off 
as complete, because the continuation was missing, by a remark which showed 
clearly its incompleteness. Considering the part played by Priyadargana after 
her marriage with the hero, at the beginning of the adventure of Bhaglrathayagas 
(V. analysis), the author thought he had good reason to include the last sarga in 
the section Friya dar candid d/ia. One must suppose that either Biidhasvamin died 
'before having completed his work, or that the archetype was the lirst volume of a 
manuscript the rest of which was lost. This last hypothesis, if true, would be 
another proof of the antiquity of the Clokasairigraha. 

We can form an approximate idea of the dimensions of the whole collection. 
Naravahanadatta must relate the conquest of his twenty-six wives (IV, 3.) ; and 
yet, at the end of the twenty-eighth book, that is of 4,539 verses, he has only come 
to the sixth one. The history of the first five has taken up 3,622 verses the 
proportions being the same — and one does not see that he abridges more as he 
goes on with the narration ; far from it — the history of the twenty-sixth spouse 
would take us into about 19,000 verses ; to it one must add the whole history , 
of the conquest of the empire. I do not think it would be an exaggeration to 
estimate the whole length of the poem at 25,000 verses at least, divided into 
more than IGO sargas. An outline is necessary to allow of a detailed comparison 
with the Cashmerian Brhatkatha. I insist more on the parts common to both 
Brhatkathas, in placing side by side the corresponding passages. 

I. KATHAMUKHA (S, I-IIl). 

' Nepalese B.K. , Cashmerian B. K. 

1. 14 Encomium of Uj jay am'. (Cf. K.S.S., 6, l(XXVIl), 135-137.) 

K.S..S.,16,I (CXI), 55-56;B.K.M., 

„ _ _ 18,30. The death of Candamahasena 

5-lG : Death of Mahasena or Pradyota ^ and of Angaravatl is mentioned ih the 
(his wife Ahgaravatl is still alive.) narration of the incidents preceding 

^ ^ ^ ^ . Udayana’s death, 



Nepalese B,k. 


CASIiMERIAN B.K. 
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11-48: Gopala succeeds his father/ 
Public rumour informs him that he is sus- 
pected of having assassinated him. That 
father towards the end of his life has 
caused himself to be greatly hated on 
account of his abominable cruelty. The 
ministers reveal to Gopala that, in order ' 
to gain for him the favour of the people, 
they have spread the rumour that the son 
had made himself a gaoler of his father 
and had allowed him to die of grief in 
prison. Gopala is overwhelmed with 
sorrowful surprise. 


Nil. 


49-91 : Gopala abdicates in favour of 
his brother Palaka, in spite of the entrea- 
ties of the Brahmans and of Palaka him- S" 
self, and retires into solitude (there will 
be no further questions of him). 


K. S. S., 16, 1 (CXI), 57-94 ; B.K.M., 
18, 30-84 : Gopalaka refusing to suc- 
ceed his father, Palaka takes his place. 
After Udayana’s death Gopala inherits 
also the throne of the Vatsas, but gives 
it up also in favour of Palaka and with- 
draws himself to the Black Mountain. 


2. 1-93 : Palaka possesses none of the^ 
qualities of a king ; successively he wastes 
himself away with grief, gives himself up 
to debauchery and at last goes in for exag- 
gerated devotion . A dream foretells him 
that he will lose his throne. Young Avanti- 
vardhana, son of Gopala, fulfils the pre- 
diction in letting him fall accidentally. 
He takes this accident as a warning from 
Heaven, abdicates in favour of Avanti- 
vardhaiia and retires to the Black Moun- 
tain, to the hermitage of Kagyapa Aryus. 

3. 1-22 : Avantivardhana falls in love 
with an unknown maiden. He sees her 
a second time when she was breaking in 
a furious elephant. 

23-42 : It is SurasamaiijarL daughter of 
the Mat an g a Utpalahasta. 


Nil. 

Palaka remains king and Avantivar- 
dhana is his son : The uncle of Narava- 
hanadatta who will be mentioned at the 
hermitage is always Gopalaka. 


K.S.S., 16, H (CXIi), 62^77 ; 

1 18, 110-126 : Avantivardhana falls in 
1 love with a young maid whom he has 
I seen breaking in a furious elephant. 

1 K.S.S., 16, II (CXn), 78-185; 

( B.K.M., 18, 127-186 ; the names differ. 
I (Suratamahjari ; Utpalahastaka K.S.S., 
) Utpaiadatta, B.K.M.) 


Ahgaravati is of opinion that she is a) ^ ^ ^ 

divine female fallen into that condition \ The ^me opinion is 
as the result of a curse. J Palaka (3 tales to prove it). 


to 


She goes and asks Surasamahjari 
her father who gives her away without 
any condition. 


) Messengers go and ask Siiratainaii- 
1 jari from her father who makes a com 
I dition that 18,000 Brahmans should eat 
j with him. 
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43-67: Account given by Surasamafi-1 Iv.S.S., 16, •[[ (CXII), 186-201 ; 
jarl to her husband, her father had pro- j B.K.M., 18, 187-102 : Utpalahastaka 
mised her to the Vidyadhara Ipphaka ; r (-datta) became again a Aidyadhara, 
then Utpalahasta has become a chandala | narrates that he liad been cursed ])y 
owing to Narada’s curse. J Qiva (the divergence is absolute). 

68-77: Surasamahjari and Avantivar- 1 K.S.S., 16, 11 (CXil), 202-204 : 

dhana are abducted by Ipphaka at the ^ B. K. M., 18, 193: Suratamafijari dis- 
-Feast of the Oblation of Water. j appears. 


78-80 : Aiigaravati sends to the hermi- ) 
tage to inform Palaka. ( 

81-96: At the hermitage arrives a) 
Vidyadhara bringing Ipphaka and his two ' 
victims. He has seen the abduction, has 
arrested the culprit and has taken him 
before the Cakravartin Naravahanadatta. 
The latter who for a long time past has 
promised to pay a visit to his uncle is 
coming himself to the hermitage to in- . 
vestigate the case. J 


Nil. 

(Pfilaka is at IJjjayiiri.) 

(The circumstances differ. The Cakra- 
V art in ha s a heady a r r i v e d a t the hermit- 
age. K.S.S., 16, I (CXI), 96-106; B.K.M. 
18, 85-93.) Llari^ikha has been the wit- 
miessof an abduction. He takes the ab- 
ductor and his victim Suratamahjari to 
the Cakravartin who then sends for 
Palaka and Avantivardhana. 

(K.S.S., 16, II (CXII). 1-16; B.K.M., 
18, 94-105), It is Bharataroha who now 
j relates the story of the marriage of 
I Avantivardhana and Suratamafijari 
which is overdrawn at the expense of 
that of Candamahasena and of Anga- 
ravatl, K.S.'S., 16-61, B.K.M., nil. 


97-112 : Arrival of Naravahanadatta. Already mentioned. 

Description of his chariot. j Nil. 

113-125: Trial. Surasamahjari is) K.S.S., 16, 11 (CXII), 208-214; 

handed back to her husband. r B.K.M., 18-196 : the same but the de- 

J tails differ a great deal. 

126 : People come in crowds to Uj jay ini } Nil. 

to see the Cakravartin. ( 


II. Naravapianadattajanma (S. IV-VI). 


4. Fingalikdkhyana , 1-12 : The rsis^ 
ask Naravahanadatta for an account of 
his adventures. At the request of Gaurl ! 
who promises him that those only will 
hear who are allowed to hear, he consents 
to relate the story of his twenty-six mar- 
riages and of the conquest of his empire. 
He will speak of himself in the first 
person. 

13-20 : A few words on Udayana and" 
his two wives. He has no children. 
lack of details; the personages are supposed 
to be known f) 


I (Cf, K.S.S., 6, I (XXVII), 2-4.; 

B.K.M., UpasanVhara, 1-3, 20-21 :) It 
1 is stated that from this point it is 
Naravahanadatta who relates his own 
adventures speaking at the request of 
the rsis of himself in the third person. 


1 (The story of Udayana forms the 
1 ground work of the books 2-4 in the 
I K.S.S. and in the B.K.M.) 
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21-06: Four small adventures makel Nil, (but in K,S.S., 4, I (XXI), 37, 
IJdayana wish that he had a son. Udayana is extremely anxious for a son 

J which has been foretold to him.) 

1 K.S.S., 4, I (XXI) 38-137 ; 

67-132 : A woman who has been picked j 4, 12-40: Pingalika (Piiigala) is wei- 
up 6y Vasavadatta, Pingalika, Avho has i corned with her children by Vasavadatta 
been blessed with children by the favour ' and comforts her in her desire to have 
of Visnu in spite of Fate, relates her story, a son. ^ (No relation between the two 

. stories.) 


5. Do/iadasampada/ia. 1-88. The exam- 
ple of Pingalika induces Udayana to 
implore the gods to grant him a son. Fie 
orders general penances in honour of 


K.S.S., 3, V (XIX), 3-12 : B.K.M., 3, 
295-297 : Observances in honour of 
(^iva. Dream of Udayana. Popular 


orders generaj penances in nuiiour um ^ 

Kuvera. Padmavati, whose health is too { rejoicings. (Very much abridged ; there 

. .. .Ill . I . .11 ! in .-..-.I O n Kckf lir ACn 


delicate, will be exempted. She will con- is, besides, no resemblance between the 
sider as ,hcr own son the one who will two stories.) 
surely be born of Vasavadatta. 

'Ihe King and the Queen' have at the 
same time an identical dream. They 
dreamt that they were in Kuvera’s land. 

The god presents them with a jewel ^ r ^ 

which, suddenly transformed into a lion’s Other obseiAmnces ana lUKJther dre^^^ 
cub, penetrates into the side of Vasava- ((of Vasavadatta) K.S.S., 4, I (XXI, 
datta. The Brahman Adityagarman ex- 137-148; B.K.M., 4, 41-4^ (immediate- 
plains the dream. Udayana shall have ly after the story of Pingala,. 
a son destined to rule over the empire of 
Vidyadharas. The four ministers have 
also dreams which Adityagarman ex- 
plains. ■' 

84-87 : During her pregnancy Vasa-’ 
vadatta had a great longing which she is 
afraid to make known. To induce her to r iVik 

do so, her mother-in-law Mrgavati I'elates 
her own story to her. - ' 

88-175 : When she was bearing Udayana, 

she had the longing to see herself all 
dressed in red and the whole city also 
dressed in red. A large bird carried her , 

off and left her in a deserted place from ^ . /.Ty-, inoo ■ . B.K.M., 2 

which two hermits took her to \ asistha s - ^ Mrgavati (very mud 

hf^rmitafre It was there Udayana was 1. 1, 40-bb; btory ot 

go into the woods. One day when he_wms 

playing in a tank he saw some young Nagas 

who carried him off to their subterranean 

city , Bhogavati . On his return toilie earth 

he narrated his adventure to Vasistha who T 


Other observances and another dream 
(of Vasavadatta.) K.S.S., 4, I (XXI) 


’ K.S.S., 2, I (IX) 46-90 ; B.K.M., 2. 

I, 40-66; Story of Mrgavati (very much 

shorter and ' somewhat different). An 
other account, but shorter, of the same 
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sent him back to the Nagas. 'i'liey had 
made him a present of the lyre ghosavati 
with which he bewitches men and animals. 

When his education was completed 

Vasistha caused him to be taken with his ^ story K.S.S., 6, IV . (XXX ) dh-57 (miss- 
mother to Kaugambi to the royal gardens, ingin the B.K.M.) 

Whilst he was playing the padmabhahjika 
there, the guards saw him and went to 
inform the king wdio then recovered both 
his wife and his son. 

176-189 : A'asavadatta announces that 1 
her longing is too difiiciilt to be satisfied, j 
Mrgavati relates the story of Manorama, ^^^^1 

wife of Ugrasena, w'lio was longing to ( 
drink the blood of Visnu — longing which | 
her husband was able to gratify. J 


1 K.S.S., 4, 11 (XXII) 9-18 ; B.K.M. 4, 

190-193: Vasavadatta is longing to | 4546. The same longing which Yaugan- 
travel in an aerial chariot. Facetiously } dharayana satisfies by means of several 
Vasantaka suggests a see-saw. 1 stratagems and machines (details given 

j in a casual sort of way.) 


194-270: Yaugandharayana is of opi- 
nion that this is artisans’ business. He 
sends for some, but they excuse them- 
selves on the plea that the Greeks only 
are conversant with those cliariots. It 
seems to me, says a Brahman, that this is 
a false excuse. They are afraid to dis- 
close their secret and, to justify his 
opinion, he relates a story. Vigvabhadra, 
son-in-law of a carpenter in the service 
of Mahasena, had gone to Benares to 
work for king Brahmadatta. F.very 
night he used to return secretly to his 
wife at Ujjayini by the help of a won- 
derful machine which was his own secret, w 
Mahasena heard of it through his spies, 
threatened the father-in-law with death 
if he did not reveal the secret of his son- 
in-law. The poor fellow knew nothing 
about it himself. He begged earnestly 
of ViQvabhadra to reveal his secret. 
Vigvabhadra pretended to be willing but 
during the night the ingenious artisan 
disappeared in his flying machine leaving 
his family exposed to the wrath of the 
angry monarch. He would have even 
left his wife behind, rather than reveal his 
secret, had she not consented to flee with 
him* 


Does Ksemendra make a pun on 
the words Yavana, Javana 4, 46 ; or 
does he interpret by javana the name 
of the Greeks which he finds in his 
original, or must we correct Javanair 
into Yavanair ? 
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271-279: The artisans must then be 'l 
put to the torture. This is what is done. | 

Fortunately a stranger happens to come 1 Nil, 

in who saves them in their trouble by | 
building up himself the required machine, J 

280-296: Udayana gets in with his"! Nil (but cf, supra. The conquering 
wives and all his retinue, makes an aerial i campaign of Udayana which he ends in 
pradaksina round the earth and before the same way by a visit to liis father-in- 
returning to Kaugambi, goes on a visit I law. (K.S.S., 3, V (XIX) 50-118; B, 
to his father-in-law Mahasena. J K.M., 3, 300-313.) 


297-326 : Udayana is desirous to reward 
the artisan who in reality was a guhyaka, 
by name Bhqdra, who, before going back to 
Heaven, relates her own story. Owing to 
a curse from Kuvera she has become a 
she-elephant, under the name of Bhadra- 
vati. The Yaks a Purnabhadra guilty of 
having interceded for her, has become an 
elephant called Nalagiri. Both belonged 
to the stables of Mahasena. It is on her 
that Udayana has fled with Vasavadatta. 
When in the forests of the Vindhya she ^ 
fell dead, Udayana wept over the loss of 
her with such genuine sympathy, that she 
vowed to give him a proof of her 
gratitude. She it was who sent the 
dream which foretold that he would be 
father of a son. She also it was who 
built up the wonderful chariot. She 
foretells that the boy who will soon be 
born will be a cakravartin. Whilst speak- 
ing she made a breach in the wall of 
Kaugambi— this is .still called “ Bhadra- 
vatUs Gate.” 


Nil. 


K.S.S., 2, V (XIII), 35-37; 

2, II, 160-161 (The she-elepliant is a 
Vidyadharl called Mayavati) (Very 
much shorter and quite different ; she 
reveals her identity immediately after 
her death.) 


6. Kumarajanma. 1-16. Birth of Nara- j r . -o o h c u 

valianadatta and of the minister’s sons, K.S.S^, 4, III '.jAUc/’ 

Haricikiia, Marubhutika, Tapantaka, r M., 4, 132-14^ and Iv.S.S., b, I f XX\ III 
Gomukha. They receive their education j 5-8 (B.K.M., nil), 
in common. ^ 

17-33. The boys quarrel among them- 1 
.selves ; to restore order, a table of prece- r Nil. 

deuce will be set up. * 

III. MADANAMANJUKALABHA (S. VII-XI). 


7. VaniHtrdjydbkiseka . 1-22. Grand 

royal audience. Udayana announces the 
approaching anointing of his son as heir 
to the throne. .Among those present there 
is a certain Kalihgasena who has come 
with a young girl ; Who is that lovely 


K.S.S., 6„ VIII, (XXXIV)t 97-103.; 

B.K.M., 7, .557-558 ,, Naravahanadatta 
falls in love with Madanamahcuka 
when she was still in her nurse's arms. 
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child ? asks the King —Madan amah juka.-~ ' 
The king takes her on his lap. The sooth- 
sayer Adityagarman uttered an exclama- 
tion which he does not explain. Narava- ‘ 
hanadatta falls forthwith in love with 
the child. Udayana sends away the 
mother and the daughter with presents, . 

23-31: Ceremony of Anointing. 'The com- 
panions of Naravahaiiadatta are assigned 
special duties towards his person. ^ 
Procession through the streets of 
Kaugambi. 

31-32 : Gomukha goes out of his mind.l 
He disappears from time to time. He j 
acts at times like a mad man. He puts r 
down his strange ways to the study of 
the Upanisads. ' 

52-82 : The king causes a proposal to be 
made to the young fellows to take a walk 
to the yatra of the forest of Nagavana. } 
Nafayahanadatta holds a mock council. 1 
Gomukha advises him to accept. i 


(Again K.S.S. ibidem, 162-173 ; 
B.K.M. 571-573.) (Kalihgasena has 
played such an important part in the 
life of Udayana that all the particulars 
of the present story are necessarily 
altogether different.) 


K.S.S. , 6, Vill (XXXIV), 106-130 ; 
B.K.M.,' 7, 559-562. 


Nil . 


Nil. 


S, ' MrgaydviMra (K.S.S., B.K.M., Nil.). 

(From this point to sarga 12, it is no longer possible to set up a table of concord- 
ance. Sargas 8 — 11 will continue to recount the adventures leading to the marriage 
of the hero with Madanamahjuka. They then correspond to the end of the sixth book 
of the Kathasaritsagara, of the seventh of the Manjarl ; but they are altogether 
different from them by the length and by the nature of the subject matter. (The 
walk to the '^Nagavana” is mentioned by Somadeva f6, VIII (XXXIV), 174), but 
not by Ksemendra.) 

1-20. A start is made for the yatra. The young fellows pass on the way a 
carriage full of young girls ; one of them greets them. Naravahanadatta, -who 
knows nothing of society’s manners, would not have returned the salute, had not 
Gomukha invented an artifice to make him do it. 'Fhey all laugh at the young 
man’s lack of manners. 

21-31 : Arrival at the wood, amusements, theatricals. A hunting expedition 
is organized for the following day. 

32-55: Escorted by a battalion of Pul indas the young men hunt gazelles of 
an unknown species. They cannot shoot any, but the arrowcs describe a pradak 
^ifia and return to the prince’s quiver. Simhagatru, chief of the Pulindas, inform- 
ed them that according to an ancient tradition these miraculous animals make their 
appearance when a cakravartin has been born in the world, 

2, ^ Puli mdarcana (JL.S .Fi B.K.M., Nil.). 

l-t : Gomukha who seems endowed with all kinds of talents, amuses his 
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friends by making out of lotus leaves cuttings figuring men, animals, etc., and 
throwing them into the river, 

8-76 : Marubhutika is surprised to discover on a sandbank footprints which 
start neithei fioni the shore nor from the river. How is this to be explained? 
G'Oniukha with the methods and the accurateness of a detective interprets those 
prints. I iiey aie those of a idyadhara carrying a woman, they have taken shelter 
in a grove which he points out, but they are there no longer. I’liey go to find 
out. He has been right. I hey find in the grove the armour and the jewels of a 
Vidyadhara. A more thorough search causes them to discover the Vidyadhara 
himself tied to a tree and giving no longer any sign of life. Naravaliaiiadatta 
remembers that every armour must contain some magic plants. As a matter of fact, 
some are found in the armour of the Vidyadhara, by means of which they bring 
him to life again and set him free. He expresses his thanks to his deliverers. 

77-108 : His name is Amrtagati, son of the Munikaugika and of the apsaras 
Bindumati. The sciences taught him by his father have allowed (him,) to become 
a Vidyadhara, but he was not born to raise himself as high as the empire. His 
father grieved at it, and bade him become the servant of the future cakravar- 
tin, But how is he to recognize him? It is he, says Kaugika, who some day will 
break off thy chains. Amrtagati had two friends, Angaraka and Vyalaka, and a 
mistress Kusumalika ; he has perceived that Angaraka had designs on Kusuma- 
lika and was contemplating treachery. He then ran away with her, came 
down to the sandbank and took refuge in the grove. Angaraka having followed 
him tied him to the tree and carried away his mistress. He promises Naravahana- 
datta to remain always in his service. Let Naravahanadatta be so kind as to 
remember him when his services will be required. (In the K.S.S. and B.K.M. 
Amrtagati is a faithful ally of Naravahanadatta in the conquest of the empire, 
but no reasons are given for his loyalty.) 

10. Raihydsmnlapa (K.S.S., Nil.,). 

1-29 : Naravahanadatta returns to the yatra. On the way the conversation falls 
on the hierarchy to be established among the motive powers of human actions. The 
first according to Gomukha is desires in his last adventure the desire to gratify his 
curiosity has been the only cause of Naravahanadatta’s actions. All the rest has 
only occurred to him “par surcroit.’- But there is an eminent desire which 
Gomukha is the only one to know; his friends are only wooden puppets, because 
they are ignorant of it. According to Kamacastras men are divided into four cate- 
gories, one who loves and is loved, one who is loved without loving, one who loves 
without being loved, one who is neither loving nor loved. Gomukha belongs to the 
first category, the prince to the second, his friends who are ail stupid fellows to 
the fourth. riiey urge Gomukha to reveal the name of the Prince s sweet-lieai t ; 
the somewhat shy Naravahanadatta permits his friend to speak out. 

Gomukha's Narrative. 

30-59 : On the day of the royal anointing, Padmavati delighted with a reply 
from Gomukha, acknowledged that he was very witty. He did not know what 
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it meant to be witty and he refrained from asking. On his leaving the palace, the 
coachman of a very fine looking carriage invited him to get in with him to try the 
king’s horses. He hesitated for a moment, but two writers who had been entrust- 
ed with the task of getting up a list of all the men of sense and all the stupid 
fellows in the town, already propose to place at the head of the list of the stupid 
fellow^s tliat young man who is refusing a lovely drive. He jumped into the 
carriage to prove that he was a man of sense. A piece of advice which he gives 
the coachman on the way gains him a compliment from that man who proposes 
to lead him through ''the Palace of Wit.” 

160-163: The carriage passes through the bazaar and then through a very line 
quarter ; unfortunately the behaviour and the talk of the women and the young 
men they come across there soon arouse his suspicions. It is the quarter of the 
“ganikas”. Full of shame Gomukha wants to go back, but the coachman insists 
on going on, till they come in front of a splendid mansion. Women heap on 
Gomukha all sorts of blandishments. Lengthy description of the lialls. I'hey 
make Gomukha talk about himself, his friends, their works and their pleasures. 
He answers the questions with complete artlessness, giving all the details of how 
they spend the day in study. The Avomen are at a loss what to do. At last a 
certain Padraadevika is appointed to look properly after their guest Gomukha. 
He leaves the place knowing at last what it is to have sense, in this narration 
the author goes to the extreme limits of decency but never overreaches it. When it 
becomes too difficult he leaves oft" saying “ Let us pass on ; the shortest stories are the 
best.” The mistress of the house, with an ill-concealed gratification, invites Gomukha 
to come again and Padmadevika whispers in his ears that she has a secret for him. 

164-181 : It is from that day that Gomukha absented himself on the pretext 
of studying the Upanisads. The mistress of the house had made him promise not to 
reveal anything. One day he hiids Padmadevika in tears ; she even falls into a 
swoon, but her companions have no pity for her ; it is the mistress, they say, who 
ought to be pitied. Gomukha goes to the garden to make enquiries from that 
lady. She receives him with ill-humour, but at last consents that young Mudri- 
kalatika should explain matters to him. 

Mudrikakitika's Narrative . 

182-240. The prostitutes have divided into eight classes since the time of 
King Bharata who instituted them, for they spring from the daiightets of the Ocean 
carried away by that king. Kaliiigasena, the mistress of the house, belongs to 
the highest class. She has a daughter Madanamanjuka. One day in a great royal 
audience, the girl saw Naravahanadatta. She would have liked to go again 
often to the palace, but her mother makes her understand that this is not allowed. 
From that time she became quite lifeless and one day she hanged herself. Kalihga- 
sena who was watching her, saved her life and made her tell her secret. She is in 
love with the Prince. Kalihgasena, not knowing how to prevent her daughter 
from falling into a decline, has asked for Padmavati’s help. Padmilvatr has pro- 
mised it and it is she who ha? set up all the contrivance.s, through which Gomukha 
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has been enticed to the house. She hoped that he would also bring his master. 
She had e\'eii undertaken to prevail upon him to do so, but the fear, that lie might 
disappiove of liei wiles and that he might not return himself prevents her from 
keeping her promise, 

Gomukha k Narrative — (Contd.; 

241-265 : Gomukha has promised to help to seduce the Prince, he has 
undertaken to make him salute Madanamahjuka ; in this he has succeeded, for it 
is her whom Naravahanadatta has saluted without knowing it, on the road to 
Nagavaiia. 

266-274 : Picking up courage the Prince confesses that he has himseif taken 
a fancy to Madanamanjuka from the day he saw her in the palace; as on the fol- 
]o^yi^g day she is going to take part in a dance he will be present. 

11. (K.S.S., Nil except the dancing lessons 

of Madanamahjuka, K.S.S., 6, VIII, (XXXIV), 162; 7, 571. 

1-29. The first dancing girl Suyamunadatta wins the prize from Madana- 
mahjuka, but Gomukha succeeds in distracting the attention of Naravahanadatta, 
so that he does not notice the girl’s failure. On his returning home the Prince 
wants to send Gomukha to her house ; Gomukha does not relish that mission, 
insists on Marubhutika at least accompanying him. 

30-64 : The two messengers are far from being welcome. “ It is Gomukha who 
has made Suyamunadatta dance first and has then drawn away the Prince’s atten- 
tion from Madanamahjuka.” He justifies himself and informs them that Narava- 
hanadatta is waiting for the young girl’s visit. Kaliugasena informs the minister 
Rumapvat who refers the matter to the king. The king accedes to his son’s 
wishes. Madanamahjuka will be brought to him. 

65-106: Naravahanadatta does not know how to play his part. He begs 
earnestly forGomukha’s advice, who chaffs him in a friendly w^ay. Madanamahjuka 
arrives ; fine description of the scene. The next day Gomukha comes for her to take 
her back to her mother. A few days later the yatra being over, it is time to return 
to Kaugambi, A start is made ; the journey takes two days. At the first halt 
Gomukha, as he has done on previous evenings, brings Madanamahjuka, She is in 
tears ; one of her waiting maids explains the reasons of her sorrow : As she 
belongs to the caste of prostitutes, she cannot hope to become the lawful spouse 
of her lover. The court chaplain has already arranged for the Prince’s betrothal 
with a daughter of the King of Benares. Madanamahjuka is determined to 
poison herself. The Prince weeps with her and makes up his mind to poison himself 
too. Marubhutika and Harigikha resolve to die with their master. Meanwhile 
what has become of Gomukha? A search is made for him ; he sends word that lie 
is busy learning the art of living long. They all feel indignant, as it is Te who is 
the cause of the whole entanglement. At last Tapantaka is entrusted with the 
task of warning Udayana as skilfully as he can. But he is afraid to do it y 
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TV. VEGAVATILABHA (S- XII-XV). 


12. Udydnavicaya. 

1-22: They are at Kaugambi. The 
situation is the same. One fine morning 
Madanamahjuka disappears. lOaliiiga- - 
sena informs them that formerly she had 
promised her to a Vidyadhara Manasa- 
vega. Beyond doubt he is the abductor. 

23-38 : Naravahanadatta is so upset 
that the king is much troubled in mind. 
He asks for Runianvat’s advice. Ruman- 
vat laughs at the whole thing. Nothing 
more, he says, than a jealous woman’s 
sulks. She is hiding herself and will be 
found in the gardens. 

39-57: In this connection he relates] 
the story of Aiigiras and Amrta. j 

58-82 : They search for a long time ; 
at last Marubhiitika discovers Madana- 
mahjuka under an agoka. She gives an 
explanation of the incident. When she was 
young she made a vow to a yaksa (to 
oiler him drink from her own hands) on 
condition that he would have all her | 
desires fulfilled. The yaksa came to claim | 
his due and carried her to Ivuvera’s 
court. The god has decided that first of 
all she must be married to Naravahana- 
datta. She asks the Prince to wed her 
in a regular way. 

83-84 : The king passes a decree that 
she will no longer belong to the class of 
“Gaiiikas”, but will take her rank as a 
girl of good family (kiilastrlj. This deci- 
sion ought to have overwhelmed her with 
joy, but to the great surprise of Narava- 
hanadatta she does not seem to be glad' 
at ■alh— '• 

13. VegatHttldarcmay 1-16: Plaving 
become a kulastrl Madanamanjuka pub- 
licly weds Naravaharaadatta, and comes 
to live with him. She gives him wine to 
drink and makes him drunk. 

17-37: The next day the Prince’s 
friends come to have a drink with him. 
For several days every one is drunk. It 
is the cunning Gomukha who has got the 
drink for them. He alone knows the 
reason why. 


K.S.S., 14, I (CY), 8-19; 8, 

68-75 ; 13, 2-7. 


K.S.S., 20-21 (.It is Udayana, 

who takes the initiative in the enquiry 
B.K.M. 13,8.). 


K.S.S., 22-32 (Agruta); 

9-12 (Reduced to an allusion). 


’K.vS.S., ibidenr 33-53 ; B.K.M., ibid., 
13-28 (The same but she asks for a 
second marriage.) 

(No visit to Kuvera but previously 
Qiva has commanded Udayana to con- 
sent to the regular marriage of his son) 
V. supra. 


Nil. 


y K.S.S., 14, I (CV), 54-57; B.K.M.. 
’! 13, 29-30. Marriage with Vegavatl. , . 
f K.S.S., ibid., 58, B.K.M. ^gives this 
j detail simply as a pun on “ Madhii. 


Nil. 
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38-52 : Madanamanjiika has forbid- 
den her husband to look at her when she 
is asleep. One night he wakes up very 
thirsty. Disinclined to call a servant 
he wants to send his wife to bring him 
some water, but he does not recognize 
her ; he wakes her up — Who art thou ? — 
She begs his forgiveness — All right, he 
replies, but she must explain. 


i » K.S.S., ibid., fo9-63 : B.K.M. ibid., 
r 31-39 : idem except that thirst has 
nothing to do with the adventure. 


14. Vegavafidarcana, II. Vegavatl’s" 

Narrative. 

1—84 : Her parents are the Vidyadharas, 

Vegavat and Prthivi. Their two children 
are Manasavega and Vegavatl. Vegavat 
becoming old leaves his kingdom to his son 
and withdraws into the woods after having * 
recommended his young sister to Manasa- 
vega, but this brother refuses to teach K.S.S,, 14, I (IV) 64-68; B.K.M. , 13, 
Vegavatl the magical sciences. Her com- 40-49. Same story but ' very much 
panions laugh at her because she does not condensed. B.K.M. mentions only 
even know how to fly. She goes to the peacock’s dance (44). 
complain to her father who at first 
does not seem inclined to comply with 
her request. At last she gets round him 
by her skill in making a peacock dance. 

Vegavat grants her the knowledge of all 
the sciences, and promises one-tenth part 
of his kingdom to the husband she may 
choose. J 


>86-126 ; Manasavega has abducted^ 

Madanamanjuka, but there is a curse on 
him which prevents him from offering her 
violence; he has put Vegavati in charge of 
the prisoner with instructions to tame 

her down. Madanamanjuka is always i K.S.S., ibid., 69-77. B.K.M,, ibid., 
in tears. Vegavati takes pity on her ' 50-59, same narration but condensed, 
and also through curiosity offers to go 
and warn Naravahanadatta. But love 
makes her break her word. Now she 
proposes to take the prince to Madana- 
manjuka. J 

15. Vegavati lab ha. 1-67 : In the 
morning Vegavati reveals herself to all 
under her real figure. U day an a is satis- 
fied and a new ceremony of marriage is 
gone through. Four girl friends of Vega- r' Nil. 

vati who had been previously driven away 
by Manasavega come down from heaven. 

They are made to wed the four friends 
of the prince. 

17 
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68-108 : Shortly after, Naravahanadatta' 
wakes up in the arms of Manasavega 
who carries him away through the air. 

The abductor gives him the choice, either 

to see Madanamahjuka again and to die It is Vegavati who carries away 
immediately after, or to he thrown into Naravahanaxlatta K.S.S. 14, I(CA )78; 
the abode of the monsters of the sea. 18, 60-66.) 

But before the prince has time to make his i* K.S.S., ibid., 86-89. B.K.M.? 4'here 
choice, Vegavati arrives and starts a light seems to be a gap here (it is Vegavati 
with her brother ; the struggle is so lierce who hides Naravahanadatta in the well) 
that Manasavega is forced to give up his K.S.S., ibid., 89. B.K.M. ibid., 68. 
prey. Naravahanadatta falls upon the 
earth in an unknown country, but fortu- 
nately for him it is at the bottom of a 
well. 

104-148: Having come to himself he) 
thinks of the means to get out of this. In | 
this connection he remembers the story r Nil. 

of Trita throwm into a well by his brothers 1 
Ekata and Dvita.*'' J 

149-158 : But a ksatriya cannot offer 
a sacrifice alone like 'ITita. He thinks 
then of imploring Amrtagati, wdio appears 
above and draAvs him out of the well. — 

What else dost thou desire now ? — lliat 
thou shouldst save Vegavati, replies the 
prince, who is already forgetting his own 
self. The Vidyadhara flies away to comply. 

V. Gandharvadattalabha (S. XVI-XVin). 

K.S.S., 14, II (CVI), 1-82 ; B.K.M. , 18, 69-79. 

16. Campdpravtca. 1-29 : Naravahana- 
datta has allowed Amrtagati to go away 
without thinking of asking him Avhat 
place this was. The forest round him 
is very thick ; he makes his way at 
random. At dawn he finds himself out of 
the forest, wdth lovely gardens in front of Nil. 

him. “Where am I?” he asks a gardener. 

“a fine question ; you must be laughing at 
me,” answers the gardener. Then he 
notices a country house, goes in and 
meets a man Avho is absorbed in examining 
a lute. Same question and same answer. J 

The story is very much similar to one we find in the Jaiminiya-Brahmana, but in the 
latter the cows have been given to Trita by Kuvera, 



Nil. (The gandharva Vinadatta sees 
him and draws him out of the well. 
/'K.S.S., 14, II (evD, 1: B.K.M., 13, 
69.) 
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80-50 : Naravahanaclatta, afraid of dan-" 
ger if he reveals his identity, invents a 
falsehood : — Young Brahmin of the coun- 
try of the Vatsas, he has allowed 

himself to be carried away by a yaksi Very much abridged and different; but 
who has fallen in love witli him; but after we may note the following details given 
a quarrel due to jealousy, the yaksi has by the K.S.S. Naravahanadatta does 
carried him off: through the air and left not hide his identity but tells an iintiTitli 
him in an unknown land. — You are at about the circumstances which have 
Campa, the other informs him. I am a brought him to the city of the Gan- 
merchant and my name is Dattaka, but dharvas. Vrnadatta takes him to his 
on account of my great love for music house. Everyone in the city carries a 
they call me Vinadattaka. — He calls for lute, 
his palanquin, gets in with the young 
man and offers him hospitality in his 
own house. All along the roads they see 
even the common people carrying lutes. 

51-79 : The house of Vinadatta is full of 1 
luxury ; they treat the unexpected guest 1 

splendidly, and he finds it extremely hard ! Mention of the luxurious appoint- 
in the middle of all this wealth to play to ' ments in VInadatta’s house. K.S.S. 
the life the part of a young Brahmin who 
has given himself up to an ascetic life. 

80-93 : At the end of the meal he asks 
Dattaka, why this general craze about 
lutes ? — A chief of the guild of merchants, 

Sanudasa has a daughter, Gandharva- 

datta ; she knows a song never heard of; The details are similar but Gan- 

she says she will wed only the man who dharvadatta is the daughter of the king 

will be able to sing it to the accom- of the Gan dharvas, Sagaradatta. 

iraniment of a lute. In hopes of winning 

the damsel, every one is practising on 

the lute, but so far nobody has yet pleased 

her. 

Every six months there is a competition! 
and it so happens that one falls on the I praise K.S.S.) 

next day. Vinadattaka praises up the | 
young maid to the skies. J 

17. GttJidharvadatfdviv 1-43 : Na- 
ravahanadatta pretends not to know 
music but to be very anxious to learn it. A 
music master, Bhutika, is sent for. He is 
a ludicrous personage whom the young 
man turns into ridicule. At last Narava- 
hanadatta plays on the lute. The aiidi- ^ E'd- 

ence are lost in admiration. During the 

night he plays again, wakes up the sleep- 
ing city, crowds gather together. It is 
Sarasvati herself, they say, who has 
come down to Dattaka, but it is an unfair 
favour, ^ 
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44-98 : The next morning they go to 
Sanudasa’s residence. Naravahanadatta 
excites general curiosity. The women 
crowd around the musiciah. Come and see, 
they say, a Yaksi’s lover! In the music 
hall the young man excites the jealousy of jsj jl 

the other competitors by his good looks, j 
but helps them by his wit. Some praise j 
him up, others run him down, but everyone 
is talking of no one else, though nobody 
suspects his talents. The scene is lengthy 
and full of life. 

99-165: Gandharvadatta makes her 
entry. The competition starts. Narava- 
hanadatta recognizes in Gandharvadatta ‘s 
song the ?jdrayanastnti sung by the gan- 
dharva Vicvfivasu, while he was making 
three times the pradaksina round Vispu 
taking the three steps. He knows that song 
which was revealed to him by Udayana. 

He is then perfectly sure of winning. He } ('Fhe same story but exceedingly con ’ 
declines two imperfect lutes (in the densed.) 

second one there is a hair). He accepts 
the third one from Sanudasa’s hands. 

He sings the hymn ; the enthusiasm is in- 
describable. The prize is awarded to him 
with the thanks of all, as by his success 
he has put an end to the folly which 
held all the people of Campa. 

166-181: At first Naravahanadatta re-' 
fuses to wed Gandharvadatta : he is a 
Brahmin of a family as pure as the Meru ; 
he cannot marry the daughter of a mer- 
chant. If that is the only objection, 
says Sanudasa, it is nothing, as she be- ’ 

longs to the same caste as you and per- 
haps even to a higher one than yours. 

Naravahanadatta makes up his mind. 

Marriage with Gandharvadatta. 

18. Sdnuddsakathfi (K.S.S., Nik). 

I St Reading, 

1-8 : After the marriage Naravahanadatta asks his father-in-law to explain 
his words. 

4-92 : Sanudasa, son of the merchant Mitravarman and of Mitravati, was 
in his youth of very strict morals, but his friends, at the instigation of one of them, 
Dhruvaka, made him drink wine by surprise and debauched him so completely 
that suddenly he gave himself up to an immoral life, left his house and went to 
live with a certain Gahgadatta for whose sake he ruined himself completely, 
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2nd Reading. 

93432 : One day news is brought to him that his father is dead and that the 
king has appointed him to his place as the chief of the guild of merchants. He 
goes back home and applies himself to the duties of his new position, but Dhrii- 
vaka comes to plead the cause of Gahgadatta. She is in tears and a visit from 
him would give her great pleasure. One must have pity on her. Sanudasa gives 
in ; he is made to drink, his old habits take hold of him again and he does not 
come back home. x\t last when Gaiigadattaks mother finds out that he is complete- 
ly ruined she invents a pretext to make him leave the house and to get rid of him. 

^rd Readiiig, 

133-177 : Sanudasa returns to his place ; all his neighbours turn away from 
him in disgust. A stranger forbids him the entrance of his own house. During 
his absence that house has been sold. Mitravatl, penniless, has been obliged to 
leave it. She has taken refuge with her daughter-in-law in the quarter inhabited 
by the poorest of the poor. Sanudasa sets out in search of her. In a miserable 
little airchin who is playing on the road he recognizes his own son Dattaka. Mitravatl 
lives in a dilapidated hut with her daughter-in-law who is overwhelmed with 
illness and sorrow. The sight moves Sanudasa’s heart. He makes up his mind 
not to saddle himself on his own people longer than one night. He promises 
to earn his own livelihood by his labour and sets off for Tamralipti, where he 
hopes to meet his uncle Gaiigadatta, who is a trader there. 

178-220 : By mere chance, in a certain village he asks for hospitality from 
Siddharthaka, a former servant of Mitravarman ; that man, who is a very successful 
trader, asks Sanudasa to avail himself of his caravan which is going to Tamra- 
lipti. In the forest the caravan is looted by Pulindas ; Sanudasa escapes them 
by flight, but loses his way in the woods ; at length, after several adventures, he 
reaches Tamralipti. 

221-252 : Gaiigadatta is the wealthiest merchant of the town. In grateful 
remembrance of the kindness received in former days from Mitravarman, he wel- 
comes his nephew, and places at his disposal as much money as he may wish, 
‘'lake it” he .says, “and go back to Campa to live with thine own people.^’ 
Sanudasa declines to accept alms. He hires his services as a diamond expert to 
a merchant who is just going to sail. 

4th Readi ng, 

253-274 : Shipwreck. Sanudasa saves himself by swimming and lands on a 
deserted coast. At the entrance of a cavern he finds a woman lying. She too has 
been shipwrecked. She is quite naked and famished. 

275 306 * She relates her own story. Her name is Samudradinna, daughter 
of a merdiant from Rajagrha, Sagara. and of his wife Yavanl. Sagara had commer- 
cial dealings with a merchant of Campa, Mitravarman, who had asked^ Samudra- 
dinna for his son. Meanwhile Mitravarman had died. Sanudasa, having ruined 
himself in debauch, had joined a caravan but had been assassinated by highway 
men. Overwhelmed with grief, Sagara had set out with his family for the country of 
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the Yavanas, which was the native place of his wife. Their ship has been wrecked ; 
Samudradinna alone has been carried to the coast by the currents. Not without 
some hesitation, vSanudasa reveals his own identity and in answci to the questions 
of Samudradinna he relates the story of his own misfortunes. Frightful storm. 

5 ///. Readi ng. 

307-331 ; That storm saves them from starvation. The sea has thrown up 
fragments of planks, fishes and fruits. They have something wherewith to feed 
themselves and to build a kind of shelter. One night the (ire which they were 
keeping burning is seen by a passing ship, 1 he merchant who is on board recog- 
nizes in Sanudasa the son of Mitravarman. He takes with him the two victims of 
the shipwreck. A large quantity of pearls which Samudradinna has found in the 
oy.sters they were eating makes them wealthy. The merchant acts the part of 
Samudradinnfi’s father and gives her in marriage to Sanudasa. 

332-367: Another shipwa-eck. Sanudasa sees Samudradinna drawn by the 
current tow^ards the open sea whilst he is thrown back on the coast. Believing his 
wife to be dead he advances into the interior of the country. After many days of 
solitude, he reaches a village, the inhabitants of which speak a barbarian 
language. At last one of them manages to understand him and informs him that 
he is with the Pandyas not far from Mathura. On the way iie comes across a 
hospital. He is received there. The head of the house enquires from him whether 
he has met on his way a certain Sanudasa. d'he illustrious merchant Gafigadatta 
of Tamralipti has a search made for him all over the world. Sanudasa thinks that 
it is useless for him to reveal his identity, as he has made up his mind not to live 
at his uncle’s expense. He simply replies that Sanudasa has escaped the shipwreck 
but has gone on another ship. 

368-422: In the bazaar of Mathura he soon finds an opportunity to malc/i 
use of his talents in appraising diamonds. His reputation grows rapidly; the king 
sends for him and makes him appraise gems, the value of which no one has 
been able to determine so far. By way of salary he gives him a house. But 
soon customers become rare. He tries another experiment and goes in for 
cotton. One night all his cotton bales take fire. It is thecustoni of Mathura that 
the man whose house is in a blaze should throw himself into tlie fire. Sfinudasa 
is afraid that the ferocious Dravidas may force him to follow the local custom. 
He escapes into the country and falls exhausted on the road. Some travellers on 
their way to Mathura find him. They are messengers from Gaugadatta who, hav- 
ing heard that his nephew was a cotton merchant at Mathura, has sent for liim. 
Sanudasa, firm in his resolution, informs them that Sanudasa is dead, that he has 
been thrown into a fire by the Pandyas! The messengers, afraid to take that bit 
of bad news to the uncle, resolve nof to return to 'lamralipti and they set out for 
the south. This does not fall in with Sanudasa’s idea. He calls them back, 
reveals his identity and all return together to Gafigadatta’s house. 

6fh Reading, 

423-518: Sanudasa still refuses to be under obligation to his uncle and to go 
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back to Campa. He joins the gang of the adventurer, Accra, who is preparing aii 
expedition to the Land of Gold. They cross the sea and land at the foot of a 
mountain, dliey climb up to the top by catching hold of creepers. This is the 
“ creepers patirh On the plateau there is a river which changes into stone every- 
thing that falls into it. They cross it by holding on to the bamboos which 
overhang the banks. This is “ the bamboos patlvh Further on they meet a narrow 
path between two precipices. They light a fire with wet branches; the smoke 
attracts some Kiratas who come and propose to sell them some goats: the adven- 
turers get on those goats, the only animals -sure-footed enough to be able to follow 
the narrow edge without feeling giddy. This is “ the goats’ path”. The adven- 
turers do not come to the end of it without some difficulty as another gang is 
approaching from the opposite direction. A struggle ensues but Acera’s troops are 
able to pass through after having thrown their enemies into the ravines. Saniidasa 
begins to feel indignant at the fierceness of the gold seekers. Acera orders his 
followers to slay the goats and to put on their skins with the inside out. Huge 
birds will mistake those men for a heap of raw meat, come and carry them away 
to their aerie. It is there the gold is ! Sanudasa attempts to save the goat he 
was riding but his companions are pitiless. Everything takes place as Acera 
had foretold but the bird which carries off Sanudasa is attacked by another bird 
which attempts to steal his prey. The goat’s skin bursts open and Sanudasa falls 
in a tank which is in the heart of a luxuriant forest. 3 he next day he conies to a 
river the banks of which are of golden sand ; near by there is a hermitage from 


which a hermit comes out. 

519-541 ; The hermit is Bharadvaja. It is his magic power which has 
ifttluenced the whole of Sanudasa’s life in order to make him subservient to his 
(,i^wn ends. The desired result has been gained. Sanudasa has nothing but loath- 
ing for o'okl. He is enamoured of poverty. The hermit keeps him for some time 
with hini to complete his education. Sanudasa longs more and more to see again 
the miserable hut where his mother lives. He comes to regard as blessings all the 
misfortunes which have been a lesson to him. One day a party of young maids 
comes down in an aerial chariot. Bharadvaja takes one of them on his lap. My 
dau<^hter Gandharvadatta,” says he, “hereafter, Sanudasa shall be thy father.” 

L42-577 : Gandharavadatta explains. She is the daughter of Bharadvaja and 
.of Suprabha, daughter of the king of the Gandharvas whom Indra, afraid of the 
■uisterities of' the holy man, had sent to seduce him. Suprabha, far from being 
successful has fallen under the influence of the saint, but he, satisfied with her 
submission, has granted her the child she desired from him as a token of his 
Gandharvadatta has been brought up in the city of the Gandharvas. 

S killed in all the arts but more especially in music. Bharadvaja gives 
Slnudfisa a marvellous lute with the following instruttions : Gandharvadatta mum 
banud., S I a Vidyadharas. Let there be at Campa a musical competition 

™ kk morL. At it Gandharavadatta will sing the naraya^astutl. The man 
who will know this song will become her husband. 
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578-614: They set out. Sanudasa falls asleep. In waking up he finds 
himself in a golden litter surrounded with indescribable luxury. Bharadvaja has 
obtained all that wealth through the merits of his ascetic life. Suddenly they 
find themselves near Campa; Dhruvaka and the former friends of Sanudasa come 
to meet him but they are altogether ashamed of themselves. All the peopie gather 
to witness this wonderful return home. The king himself insists ^ on coming to 
welcome Sanudasa who, having presented every one with valuable gifts, reaches his 
father’s house which he has ordered to be bought back again. 

8th Reading. 

615-703: A strange sight meets him. His lirst wife is in tears; Ganga- 
datta is wiping them away. Samiidradinna herself comes in. Sanudasa cannot 
believe his eyes. On one side he is glad and on the other he is completely 
shocked. What has Gaugadatta to do here ? Mitravati intervenes— she explains 
that the king knew everything through his spies. The very night when Sanudasa 
had slept in his mother’s hut the king made Gahgadatta restore all the money she 
had extorted. That money was left with a trustee and Gahgadatta came to live 
with Mitravati, in the hope of Sanudasa’s return. He would be wrong to drive her 
away now. Her behaviour has been good. He must keep her as one of his wives. 
“All right,” says Sanudasa, “but how does Samudradinna happen to be here 
also?” The king has been kept informed of his adventures as far as his arrival at 
Tamralipti through the leader of the caravan, Siddharthaka. 1 he rest, up to the 
burning of the cotton bales, and the second sojourn at Tamralipti has been made 
known through a letter of Gahgadatta. Nothing has been heard of Sanudasa 
after his departure with Accra. One day Samudradinna has arrived brought by her 
brothers : these after accompanying their parents to the country of the Yavanas, 
had returned to explore the coasts in the hope of recovering their sister. They 
arrived just in time to drag out Samudradinna who was drowning. She in- 
formed them of her marriage and her brothers took her back to her mother-in-law 
at Campa. Everything is explained satisfactorily, and ever since Sanudasa has 
led a virtuous life fulfilling all his duties as chief of the merchants’ guild. 

VI. AJINAVATILABHA (S. XIX-XX). 

19. Nalinikakhydna (K.S.S., B.K.M., Nik). 

1-21 : Naravahanadatta is living at Campa with Gandharvadattfi. One day 
the magician, Vikacika, presents himself and Gandharvadattfi loads him with her 
favours. Naravahanadatta becomes jealous. His wife vindicates herself. This 
Vikacika is a brother of a king of the Vidyadharas, Gaurimmida. tie is now occupied 
with devilish observances {bhuiavrata). If he succeeds he will be the most danger- 
ous of enemies. But while he is performing the gaurivrata, Gaitri grants to 
the woman who honours him the choice of a wish. Gandharvadattfi has satisfied 
Gauri and has thus procured the means to reduce to nil the malefices of Vikacika. 

22-61 ; Sanudasa begs of Naravahanadatta to be present at the yatra of the 
tank of the crocodiles. On the way they reach a village of Mataiigas. Naravahana- 
datta falls in love with a Mataiigi. He manages to give the slip to his father-in-law 



in oidei to ,i;(j and meet the object of his new love: but he cannot escape 
(ranclharvmdattti s watchful eyes. 1 he next day his wife scolds him. do not 
wish to be a Nalinika, ’ says she. What dost thou mean She relates the 

following story. 

Gandhari'adattd's N arm live. 

b2"/4 : iVlanohara, son of A'asanta, king of Kananadvipa, is like the ministers, 
Bakula and Agoka, very fond of perfumes. A stranger, Sumaiigala, who is tlioroiighiy 
conversant with the gandhagastras, manages to take his fancy and enters his 
service. 

75-111 : Manohara falls in love with a painting representing a yaksi. The 
painting is transformed into a living yaksL It is Sukumfirika who had been con- 
demned l3y a curse of Kiivera to exist hereafter only as a. picture. She invites 
Manohara to come to her to mount (^hikufija, the abode of the Yaksas, and then 
flies away. But who knows the (^hakuhja? A merchant relates that having once 
lost his way in a storm he has passed by that mountain the summits of which look 
like horns and are made of diamonds. With the help of his indications. Manohara 
prepares a sea chart, tits up a ship, departs with his friends and reaches the. 
(^hikunja. 

1T2-15B : He climbs up the mountain; on the top there is a town, the city 
of the Yaksas. He spends five days with Sukumarika, but as a man is not allowed 
to remain longer, Sukumarika sends him back to Kananadvipa, promising that she 
will join him there. She keeps her word : for a full year she comes every evening 
and goes away in the morning. After that she informs him that for one year she 
owes herself to Kuvera and then disappears. 

154-199: Mancbhara feels that the separation will be too long. Sumaiigala 
advises him to go back to the city of the Yaksas. They set sail— Shipwreck— Mano- 
hara makes for the coast by swimming. Ble is robbed by a gang of thieves and then 
rescued by horsemen who take him to their city. Manohara is surprised to find 
Sumaiigala already there. 'Fhis one explains the adventure : The city is Naga- 
pura, the capital of king Puramdara, father of a daughter, Nalinika. She has 
refused all suitors. Puramdara has ordered Sumaiigala to go all over the world to 
find a husband worthy of her. At Kananadvipa, Suinaugala has made up his 
mind that it should be Manohara, and then he has made himself welcome to him 
by bis talents. He was hoping to carry him off one day and bring Ipm to 
Nagapura. But the love of Sukumarika coming in the way has prevented him for 
a long time from carrying out his plans. At last he has been successful, ihe 
shipwreck was pre-arranged. The ship was to be lost in a place where it 
would be easy to escape. Man5hara weds Nalinika. The young wife keeps a 
silent watch over her husband, but one night when she had been careless 
enough to leave him alone, Sukumarika comes in unexpectedly and carries him off. 
She has never restored him. 

200-204: “ This is the reason why f keep a watch over thee, concludes 

Gandharvadatta, I suspect that capdali is not a genuine matangi. 

IS 
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20 . A ji }}d'vafild bha 

Ts( Reading (K*3.S., B.K.M., Nil.). 

1-34: Naravahanadatta lives with Gandharvadatta as if he had forgotten 

everythin^-. One day Vinadattaka informs him that he has met in the street an 
old woman whom passers-by suspect of being a goddess ; she has come up to him 
and said ; “I have given my daughter, Ajinavati to thy master. Naravahanadatta 
lauvhs at the idea : he sends to the old woman to tell her that before that marriage 
i's amiigecl he has many people to be consulted. “What is the use,” she replies, of 

consulting Udayana, Vasavadatta, Rumanvat, etc.? Is this the way a man o. 

honour behaves?” “How does she know my name.” says he tohimselt. Gandharva- 
clatta in a fright falls into a fever. Her husband makes her spend the night on 'at 
terrace - at last she falls asleep. A ghost appears; what is to be done, strike 
him ?-but then Gandharvadatta will wake up at the noise. Naravahanaclatta keeps 
quiet. The ghost takes him on his shoulders and carries him oH ; nobody sees 

35-92: Strange noises are heard during the night in the streets of Campa. 

Naravahanadatta who has made good use of Gomukha’s lessons, interprets to 
himself all those noises. Outside the walls, the corpse of a child, that of a man, 
of a young woman who has been hanged .supply him with other subjects tor his 
ingenious deductions. They arrive at the cremation ground. 

2nd Reading, 


93-121 : The old hag is busy with' 
a magic ceremony. She orders the ghost 
to put clown his burden and to clear 
away. Her name is Dhanavati. Among 
the Viclyadharas her husband, Maha- 
simha, is the king of the Matahgas. Her 
son Caiidasiiiiha has a daughter, Ajina- 
vati by name, who has seen Naravahana- 
datta on his way to the yatra and has 
fallen in love with him. To ensure the 
happiness of her grand-daughter, Dhana- 
vati has caused the desired husband to 
be carried away by a ghost who was in 
her service. Whether he likes it or not 
he shall wed Ajinavati. The maid is 
commanded to come in. and their hands 
are joined. 

122-131 : Besides, this marriage 
has its advantages:’ 'Fhe Vidyadhara, 
Gaurimunda, brother of Aiigaraka ief, 
sarga 9, 77-108), is seeking to kill 
Naravahanadatta since he has restored 
Anirtagati to life. An alliance Avith 
Candasiinha will mean a useful support 
to him. 


K.S.S., 14, H (CVl) 38-43; B.K.M., 
13,80-83; Dhanavati, wife of Siipha 
} and mother of Candasimha and of Ajina- 
I vati, recognizes the hero through her 
1 magic science. 


(Gaurlmuncla, enemy of Naravahana- 
datta ; Candasiinha his ally)— The 
danger which threatens Naravahana- 
datta is mentioned. 
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132-166 : A flying chariot comes 
down from Iieaven, Naravahanadatta gets 
into it. They arrive at the city of 
Landasiipha. After some delay an auspi- 
cious day is selected for the marriage. 
Naravahanadatta weds Ajinavati. 


Dhanavati carries him off and 
makes him marry Ajinavati. The delay 
is mentioned. Marriage takes place 
later on [K.S.S., 14, III (CVII I, 31-35: 
B.K.M. 13, 150—154]. Meanwhile, 
Dhanavati carries off the hero to 
C^ravasti (to Avanti, B.K.M,). 


3 rd Reading (K.S.S., B.K.M., Nil.). 

167-204: Ajinavati is sad! The Vidyadhar:i Mkacika had formerly asked 
for her in marriage. Her father had replied that she was too young. Vikacika has 
spread the rumour that she was betrothed to him. Now he institutes a suit 
against Candasiniha. Naravahanadatta and Ajinavati must go to Saptaparna, the 
headquarters of the court presided over by Vayuinukta (by Vayupatha according to 
K.S.S., CVI, 164). Whilst Ajinavati goes to call on her relations and friends, 
Naravfihanadatta takes a walk in the gardens of the city, making wreaths of flowers 
and leaves. Ajinavati comes and joins him. 'fhe case has not even been argued, 
but Vayumukta has thrown out Vikacika's complaint : this one has left with his 
mouth full of threats. 

205-226: Naravahanadatta adorns Ajinavati with his garlands of dowers: 
scene of jealousy. He knows too well how to do it — it is easy to see that she is not 
the first one he has adorned in that way ! etc. The hero begins to feel the chain 
that binds him rather heavy. He regrets his own independence and feels the sub- 
jection under which his wife and her parents hold him. In spite of all he puts a 
good face on it and accompanies Ajinavati to a tirtha. Vikacika appears on 
the scene, abuses him and carries away Ajinavati. 

227-260 : He sees Candasimha at the head of an army of Vidyadharas 
l?*iss in pursuit of the abductor; he finds himself alone, lost in the forest, he walks 
on till he is quite exhausted. At last he hears some one shouting ; it is a cow-herd 
who is getting his cows together. He goes up to him. Fhe cow-herd gives him 
hospitality in his hut. 

Reading (K.S.S., B.K.M., Nik). 

261-292 : 'khe cow-herd shows him the way to a village. At the entrance a 
man exclaims : “ This is the brother of the young lord 1 " — “What is that?’' — “A 

young man had come one day saying that he was seeking for his brother who, like 
fliim, was a native of Avanti ; from that time he is living in the village exciting 
the people’s wonder by his ingenuity.” — It is really iny brother,” exclaims Nara- 
vffhanadatfa. His presentiments have not deceived him. He falls into Gomu- 
kha’s arms. 

Goniukluds Narrative. 

293-356 : Gomukha explains all that has taken place at Kaugambi after the 
abduction of his master by Manasavega. Udayana, in spite of the protestations 
of the soothsayer Adityagarman was very anxious. One day they saw Vegavat! 
return, but she retired to her room. She was accompanied by Amrtagati %vho 
explained, in a few words, to Udayana his son’s disappearance, adding that 
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Manasavega had been overcome by Vegavati and that Naravahanaclatta was safe at 
Campa. Gomukha guessed that Amvtagati was telling only a part of the truth and got 
out of him a supplement of information. The Vidyadhara explained in detail how 
at the call of his former saviour he rescued him from the well and how at his 
request he had gone and joined Vegavati, who, however, was in no need of his ser- 
vices. Through her magic science she discovered that Naravahanaclatta was 
at Campa and they found their way there. Vegavati under the form of a 
man managed to get into Vinadattaka’s house. She was able to overhear the 
conversations of Naravfihanadatta with his host, and even what he was saying 
to himself. “ Vegavati,” he said, ” has made me forget Madanamanjuka ; a third 
wife will make me forget the second ! ” Vegavati then wanted to die. Ainrtagati 
exhausted in vain all his philosophy in order to prevent her from putting an end 
to herself. Then he announced his intention of dying with her. Ilis triend’s wife 
had been entrusted to him. He could not .separate his fate from hers ; that would 
be a sin ! 

357-411 ; An example : — A rat had its hole on the bank of the BhagIrathT and 
lived in it with his wife and children. When he was away from home a friend came 
from the city to pay him a visit : the river overflows, the rat’s wife begs in vain of 
the friend to save her family. He shuns his duty and crosses alone over to the othei 
bank. The father of the family, after having escaped a thousand dangers, comes 
to take away his wife and children, but linds them drowned. 1 he selfish fiiend, 
when the Hood has subsided, attempts to excuse himself : Your wile he 

says, 'S'efused to run away with me.” He ought to liave died with her. Any- 
how he is altogether disgraced. Accordingly Amrtagati anxious to preserve Itis 
honour was ready to die with Vegavati, Init she changed her mind and determined 
to live. 

412-438: Thereupon xVmrtagati left Kaucruubl. Udayana organized a caravaif 
under Haricikha as leader. 500 elephants, 5,000 horses, 20,000 men on foot left 
to bring Naravahanaclatta from Campa. An army of l)arbarians attiicked them. 
Gomukha ’s horse, maddened by his wounds, carried him far away from the battle- 
field and ran so many miles that at last he fell down dead. 1 lum (lontukha, 
finding himself alone in a desert country, climbed up a tree, discovered this 
village where he has taken refuge under an assumed name, and has remained 
there waiting to see what was going to happen, kumoivr has ivvformt cl him that 
the array of Haricikha has defeated ihe barbarians. 

VH. PRIYADARCANALADHA (^8. XXI, XXVII). 

21. Dai Takhydna ( K . wS . S . , B . Iv . M . , N i 1 .) . 

\^This story aud the followiny; one ( on the Purusakdra ) harf nothing to do with 
the narrative, of the two Prahninis in the hook of Madirdvatl of the A and of 

theB,K,M:\ 

1-29: After a month’s rest Gomukha suggests their going away. 'The two 
friends could go to Benares, where so many travellers meet ; there they might get 
pews of their people, Gomukha makes the journey look shortor by Iris jokes and 
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his stories. At the gates of the city they take rest under ashed. Gomukha makes 
his master hand him over all his jewels as there are so many thieves about ; then 
he goes to gel information and Naravahanadatta waits for him. 


‘>0,55 : mendicant ascetic and a Brahmacarin come also to take rest under 

the shed. '‘ 1 'he first is a heretic, the second is a robber,’' says Naravahanadatta to 
himself, let us be on our guard.’’ Meanwile he listens to their conversation. The 
mendicant has realized the falseness of all the philosophies : Cruft and smrii 
are notliing more than meaningless words. — The other one is indignant. — ’' Look at 
this man/' says the mendicant, pointing to Naravahanadatta; "if one is to believe 
the holy books, he bears the physical marks of the cakravartin ; and yet what is he ? 
a vagabond in rags,” — "But,” replies the Brahmacarin, "the physical marks on an 
individual are only the signs of destiny or They are not 

necessarily efiicacious by themselves, but become so only by voluntary action {purusa- 
kara)\ otherwise they are like a bow that is not bent or a grain that is not sown. 
If lids vagal)ond has not become cakravartin, though he was predestined to be 
one, wc: must conclude that it has been for lack of will, not that the sacred books 
are untruthful.” — "Nonsense,” replies the mendicant, "predestination is bound 
to reduce to nought every human effort ; listen rather to this story. ’ 


5fkl09 : "in the village of Brahmasthalaka, on the banks of the Indus, near 
the sea, the Brahraacfirin, Drdhodyama, -brought up by a certain 'I'ajnobhedaka, 
Irecanie the pupil of the ascetic Bhinnatamas, of the sect of the Pfincaratrikas. 
One day, Bhinnatamas informed his disciple that he was going to Benares to live 
accordingtothel.awsof Buddha; ‘as for thyself', he added, ‘ get married and 
become the head of a family ; I leave thee all my belongings.’ Drdhodyama, 
before ruining to a decision wanted to ask for Tamobhedaka's advice. His vis-.t 
p. his foster-fat lier Iming rather tong, Bhinnatamas came to see what was going on. 
llrdiiodvaum had nol yet been able tosee Tamobhedaka as his wife was in the 
tlm.es of child t.irlh. Bhinnatamas foretold Di-dhodyama that the child was to be 
a «irl whom he would wed but that she would be a guilty wife. No, says the 
other.. Whereupon his master set 'out for Benares. Women’s cries, sounding as 
“if cats hail hee.i caught by dogs,” made Df4'^<>dyama guess that a g.d was 
He ran away and for twelve years roamed over the world and at last settled dowh 
ou'the banks of the Ganges with an old Brahmani, as tutor of her two grandso^^ 
no 172- His pupils had a sister, ugly and mis-shaped. Her name ^as 

C. .0 her. H. b..i.v.c, ,l.a, be had f “ 

it w-iH an error .\n unheard of concourse of circumstances made that lamaliH 
a d«h.a,..-o^ 

Tr‘:oa„.. 

'.tSylma" los''a“™!rde »»a. ".l.hi.r and of 
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reveals her identit 3 ^ The old lady gives her shelter. Meanwhile Biiddhavarmaii 
has set the Police after her. 

184-228 : The following day, disguised again as a mendicant, wrinkled and 
not easy to be recognized, she goes into the city and asks for Yajfiagupta’s 
residence. He is occupied with the study of the laws of Mann ( miindTi 
u^harsiiusamhitd ), Is it not perfectly ridiculous after the great sin he has committed? 
She lectures him to induce him to repair the wrong he has done to the woman he 
has duped — but all that is in vain — every day new objurgations and new refusals. 
She then tries to get at him through cupidity. Having sold her jewels she puts 
the money she has realized in a pot which she buries on the outskirts of a forest. 
'Phen she reveals the hiding place to Yajhagiipta, pretending to have dis- 
covered it through her knowledge of the Mahakalamata. She is going away, 
she says, as she is bound to make a pilgrimage to Benares. 

229-239: Yajhagupta’s father tells his son: “ The Vedas are no good. You 
had better study that Mahakfdamata.” He then follows the sham mendicant and 
goes with him to Benares. 

y/v/ 

240-273 : Having remained there for four months they go into the NaimivSa, 
then to Gahgadvara and then to Mahalaya. At last the sham Kapalika expresses 
his intention to go to UjjayanI ; on the occasion of a yatra there will be then a great 
concourse of KapTilikas. It will be a fine opportunity for all kinds of orgies and 
brawls. If he could meet with his death, says Yajnagupta to himself, he would 
leave me the Mahakalamata. This is the reason why he accompanies him, though the 
city is dangerous for him owing to the certainty, that the parents of Kimdamalika 
must take vengeance upon him. He stops at the tirtha of Bhadravata, whilst his 
friend goes to join the Kapalikas on the banks of the Sipra. There, Kundamaiika 
uncovers herself and appears without any veil. The crowd surrounds and escorts her. 

274-312 : 'Fhus escorted, she sets out for her father's house. To her wonder- 
ing parents she explains her conduct. Her brothers go to the tirtha and taking 
hold of the terrified Yajnagupta drag him to the house. Being rather laughed at 
than threatened, he begs pardon for his fault, which he had committed at the 
command of his father. ITe is forgiven on condition that he will remain at 
'Cyjjayanl with Kundamaiika, and that he will make a good husband. 

'rhis is how a woman has lifted up the “ mountain of destiny 

23. Nando panandakathix. 

\_Nothing A> do with the story of Ghania and Nighanta (K.S.S., 18, II (CXXl) 
229 sq.) — Sunda and Upasunda (K.S.S., 3, I (XV), 135 sq.; 3, 62 sq.J 

1-7: The men who had been talking having gone, Naravahanadatta see& 
Gomukha arrive in a carriage with a rich personage, Punarvasu : Goinukha intro- 
duces him as their host, "Where did you pick up this new frierd ? he asks in the 

evening. 
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good family whom he wedded. Still Tamalika dul not leave hhn. He had to 

bear up with her till his death. 

22. Fiiriisakdrakafha. 

IS/ heading-. 

The Brahmacarin starts a story of his own : ^ 

IS: Two merchants: Sagaradatta of Ujjayani, Buddhavarman of Rajag,;na. 

'Fhey meet when they are on a journey. I'hey betroth t leii c '' 

not St born During their absence both the ch.ldern are bo.n. Sa^aiadatta 

a beautiful gtrl, Kundanriilika ; to Buddha^rman a dwarf 

Kurubhaka. As the dowry of kimdamali.v<t is i u. 

Buddhavarman hides from Sagaradatta his son’s deformity. , , . 

47 101 • Eight years later Sagaradatta sends messengers to liave a look .it 
his future son-in-L. Buddhavarman hides him and says timt he ,s prosecu mg 
his studies at TamraliptT. Four or five years later new embassy l.oni Sagaiadatta. 
This time there is no prete.xt to hide the young man. Buddhavai man s wile 
invents an expedient: she borrows from a neighbouring Brahmin Ins son 

Yaihagupta, handsome and ivell-set. Everything is satusfactory S.ig.u adal a s 
messengers return home quite pleased. Yajnagupta agrees^with l-uddhavarnian to 
play the part of the bridegroom. His reward will be tlie oowry, and attei tl . 

he will give up his wife to Kurubhaka. The two young people are sent with 
great^pomp^to ,, „,e wedding 

ceremonies are over he complains of great pains in his inside. 

„oes on Kundamfilika and Kurubhaka act as his urn, a i hii.-iis 

Addresses to the girl, but without success. Vajnagupta seeing ihal Kuitibhak. 
really too deformed and has no chance to get his object asks to ^ 

ah of his native country will certainly cure him, says he. H.s desiu is eon. 

2,ul Reading. 

134-163 • d'he nearer they come to Rajagvha the better tlie patient ieels. At 
the gate of the city, he manages without lieing seen, to change h.s splendid 
costume and to put on his old rags and tlien he makes himsell scarce. Kuiubhak.i 

pui on the wedding clothes of the bridegroom and in that garb presents h.mse 

before the astonished bride. They enter the city ; the peoph- am indiginint at 

seeing such an ill-matched couple. Buddhavarman congratulates hnnsell on 
success of his trick and Kundamfilika would in the end havemesigned hersell to her 
fate if Yajnagupta had not put in his appearance again. Kurubhaka, ^ he says, 
“is the husband whom fate has assigned to thee." Then he disappears. The young 
woman, altogether shocked, runs after liim but he is lost in the crowd. 

164-183' How can she escape being pursued ? she a.sks hersell. She spots 
Kapalika who is lying dead drunk in a street. She steals hi.s rags and in that garl 
o-oes out of the city. In a suburb she enters into conversation with an ulc 
Brahman!, who gives her to understand that public opinion is in her favour. Sht 
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Gomukha' s Narrative. 

8-71): Having gone to the gate of the Royal Palace, he attracted the 
attention of a rich personage by giving himself out to him as a young Hrahmin, 
who has come with his brother to Avantl for the purpose of prosecuting their 
studies. The man graciously invites him to his house. They hear a great noise. 
What is it? It comes from a gambling house. The rich merchant Punarvasu 
is the cause of the uproar. When he wins, he gives money to tlie poor. 
Hence a concert of blessings! When he loses, it is a concert of lamen- 
tations and prayers. Out of curiosity, Gomukha goes to the gambling den ; 
he acts as a referee between two partners who are quarrelling ; he then gambles 
himself with his master’s jewels as a stake and wins 100,000 pieces ; the loser 
pays up, thanks to Punarvasu. Then Punarvasu takes his new friend to his house 
and offers hospitality to him ; both vie with each other in graceful attentions. .At 
last Punarvasu insists on going to bring also the brother of his guest. 

80-98: Naravahanadatta is ashamed to live at the expense of this merchant. 
As Gomukha has plenty of money, they ought to pay now for their 
up-keep. He asks Punarvasu to get a cook for them. The merchant introduces 
two, who at once fall on all fours at the feet of Naravfihanadatta. The first meal 
they serve up is worthy of the gods. Their new master, in order to attach them 
to his service, makes Gomukha give them ten thousand pieces of gold. 

99-124: One of them declines to accept the money. “Our master,” he says 
“ is ill very low circumstances.” “How is that,” replies the other. “Does he not 
possess millions of aerial chariots ? ’ and he takes the money. Gomukha puzzled 
asks them for some information. Their names are Nanda and Upananda, .sons of 
Devavat, who is the cook and medical advisor of Brahrnadatta. His skill is so 
great that the king has granted him one-tenth part of the revenues of his kingdoin. 
He has made his sons proficient in all the arts, to enable them to push themselves 
into the good graces of people of high rank. They know the signs which foretell 
future good fortunes. 'Fheir new master is predestined to become Vidyadhara and 
cakravartin. They can be trusted. This is the reason why they have saluted 
him by falling on ail fours in front of him. 

24. No heading in the text, 

1-37: One day, Naravahanadatta sees a gramani passing by, escorted by* 
her disciples. It . is R.sidatta, a friend of the king’s daughter. She has adopted the 
creed of the Jalnas. Punarvasu tries to give his guests the pleasure of a conversa- 
tion with her. As he is unsuccessful, Gomukha proposes they should go to the 
temple where the sect assembles. They all go there. Gomukha, who is always 
at home everywhere, intones a hymn to the Jina and to his church, and kisses 
R^idatta’s ieet. They are made welcome. Upananda asks that a musical enter- 
tainment should be given in honour of the two visitors. Two members of the sect 
are sent for. Their skill, it is said, is remarkable ; they are Gaiigaraksita and 
the chief of the guild of merchants, Priyadargana. Naravahanadatta is excited. 
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by Uu,' R-ood looks of the latter. He lose.s his head and he salutes him as if he 
were a woman. This great blunder causes a certain amount of coolness.^ 

88-7H : The vina is handed over from hand to hand, till it reaches Gonuikha. 
Every one is greeted with applause. It is thy turn now, says Gomukha to his 

master. T ,' replies Naravahanadatta, ‘to play for those scoundrels, those ragamiitfins. 

‘T'luui didst not put on such airs at Campa,’ retorts Gomukha. ‘Besides, wilt thou 
let ns he outdone by that merchant, Priyadargana, who has played better than 
f.' Naravahanadatta gives in. He becomes the hero of the entertainment. Ganga- 
raksita and Priyadargana beg of him to be allowed lo become his pupils. la 
will give him a great iniiuence at Benares where Priyadargana, the cue o 
merchants, holds a great part of the populace under his sway. 

2b. Gomuhhavh'ahdkhyaiia. _ • , , i i 

1-14- Gomukha absents himself frequently. His pretext is that he h<. 
noticed in the street a servant of Harigikha, he must look tor him^ Eig^ 

days later, he comes back quite drunk. His master is indignant. My d mken 
neis is a sham,’ replies Gomukha. ‘1 only wanted to beable to say something not 
nice and then plead irresponsibility.’ ‘What is it then ? ’ 

Gomukha V Narrative. 

15-88 : He has falien in love with Rsiclatta and has goiie^to see hei . She^ha: 
questioned him about his travels : Dost thou know KauCcyubi ? 

Gomukha? Yes, he has said, he is my most intimate ^nend, anoth . ^ 

in fact. Plow handsome he is, answers Rsidatta, and she begins to _ ' 

34-63 : ITsidatta happens to be the daughter of Mahadinna, merchant f mu 
Rajagrlia, brother of Mahadinna, mother of Gomukha. M 

betrothed to Gomukha, but Mahadinna having lost his foitune, f ^ 

IBs daughter to his Sum-^as M Benare. ^ 

SSw^cui^d hm-. IfttwhidrsheirLlld leave ^ f^r 

:;r;;i:t:f :^rcrp:.:: i^rbLi—d ;y ‘puuudas. That . the 

reason of her teais. ^ iItp best of her compassionate feelings. 

64-96: Gomukha is not slow in makngtneoct of he P 

■ He gives money to the church and pretends to be ^ ^ Mm, 

H. is ..te„ to Rsidalta’s house, =1.. “ 'p,h,.da,eona. 

Jives up hct vows and weds him .n the presence of b man s 

07409 ■ Naravahanadatta pays a visit to his fiieod s wite, an 
he, not without some sneering to the add, ess of the church. 

26. Friyadarcandjfanadarcam. ^ to the market place. 

1-21: Naravahanadatta meets Pnya 9 breast. Naravaha- 

I'lal^riting -kriorr^^^^ Priyadargana, as he is bent 

19 
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on marrying her. ‘'Thou art mad, how will public opinion look iipoii this match ? 
Every one knows the chief of the merchants as a man !” “The wliole city knew 
also Rsiclatta as a nun !” They begin to quarrel. 

2240: Gomukha narrates the story of the Brahmin Satyakahcika, who saw a 
stone crossing the Ganges ; he related the fact to his disciples, but denied it in the 
presence of the King, not to go against public opinion, which shows that one 
ought always to be careful not to go contrary to popular sentiment 1 

41-51 : Gomukha, convinced that his master is mad, sends for several 
medical men. dlieir diagnosis is that it is a case of madness brought al)()ut l>y 
the privation of an object on wdiich Naravahanadatta has set his heart. He resolves 
at last to make Priyadargana dine with his master. 

27. Friyadarcanaii^ra/ia. 

/Si J\ cud i i/.g. 

1-23 : The behaviour of Naravahanadatta. with Priyadargana becomes a 
scandal. Gomukha removes suddenly the young merchant. Furious, Naravahana- 
datta turns Gomukha out. The following day two dignitaries of the Court come 
for the hero and take him to king Bralunadatta. 

24-57 : By order of tiie king, the commander-in-chief imparts some infor- 
mation to “ the young Brahmin” (Naravahanadatta) : Kaliya, chief of the guild 
of merchants, a friend of the king, had died many years ago leaving his wife with 
child. She gave birth to a son, iTiyadargana, who having reached maivs estate 
succeeded his father as the chief of the guild. But Kaliya has just returned, relat- 
ing that his virtues had merited heaven for him, but lliat his wife on account of 
a great sin has caused him to be sent back to the eartii. Slie had told a big lie 
when she said that her child was a son, in reality it was a daughter. To atone 
for this crime — as husbands have to pay for the guilt of their wives — he has become 
a man again with the privilege to remember his previous existence. He asksto-da/ 
that the sex of his daughter should be acknowledged and that she should be married. 
Brahmadatta has at first suspected an imposture, but the new Kfiliya has answered 
so satisfactorily all his questions about their former relations, that he has had to 
yield to evidence, after w^hich Kaliya has withdrawn, 'Fhe young maid has been 
sent for; the queens have proposed to her several husbands, but she has chosen the 
young Brahmin who is staying with Punarvasu. 

Naravahanadatta intimates his consent. Brahmadatta confers upon him the 
dignity of chief of the guild, as well as all the possessions of Kfiliya. 

2nd Reading, 

58-68 : Naravahanadatta is overjoyed now that he has won Priyadargana ; he 
is in a mood to forgive Gomukha and sends for him. Gomukha arrives quite 
pleased with himself. To succeed in life,” says he, “one must have a good 

kitrman and also a certain amount of cunning.” He fortunately can boast of both. 

Gonnikha's Narr alive, 

69-117 : After having been driven away by his master he has taken refuge 
with Ksidatta and has rchueci all their adventures to her. She in return has also 
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taken him into her confidence. Her aunt, Sunianas, wa.s a wife of Kiiliya. She 
liad from him a posthumous daughter. As good fortune was deserting her, she had 
recourse to the good offices of the Vidyadhari Priyadarcana, who was well disposed 
towards her. The Vidyadhari has foretold that the child would wed a future 
cakravartin. Meanwhile she has tied round her neck a magic plant, which would 
make every one take her for a boy. The cakravartin alone will discovet that she 
is a girl. The child grows up and becomes chief of a guild under the name oi 
Priyadarcana. The day of the musical entertainment in the temple, when Narava- 
hanadatta had saluted Priyadarcana as a woman, Rsidatta has recognized in Irim the 
cakravartin and has come to the conclusion that his friend was Gomukha. The^rest 
of her behaviour is easily explained. Now, it is Gomukha^s business to bring about 

his master’s union with Priyadarcana. • . , 

Gomukha does not forgive himself for having been caught nodding, he tlim cs 
of putting an end to himself, Init a voice tells him not to do it. At that moment 
he notices a man carrying on his shoulders a mis-shapen young man. cannot 
feed thee any longer,” says the man, “and 1 am going to twist thy neck - be 1 me 
rather to generous people”-Gomukha buys up the young cripple, makes ksidatta 
tell him all she knows of the relations between Kaiiya and the king. She 

teaches the young scamp to play the part of Kiiliya and sends him 

datta. The re,st follows naturally. Naravahanadatta cannot congratulate himself 

enough on possessing such a cunning fiiend. 

YHl. BHAGIRATHAY.'vgOL.ABltA (S, XXVIll). 

fK. S. S., 14, If (CVI), 44-49 ; P>. K. M., 13, 84-86.) 

28. {No heading in the K, S. S., B. K. M., Nil.) ^ . . . 

1-40- Naravahanadatta gives himself up to his new love. Not Gding in 

,li„ei to fulfil Ifio duties us chief of the guild, he sends for the mere!,. nts end n 
their presence hands over all his power to Gomukha, thereby relieving uns 

every care. Kic house. One of them, Kumii- 

she .poiogi»s. M, .his heco«.. mo,e 

and more suspicious. Privadarcana repairs 

41-85 1 On an invitation loaded with jewels, wearing 

to the Royal Palace. In ^ ^ ,,„ot badly made with the fibres 

under her clothes a loose girdle tmd up by 

of the lotus. — — - ■ 


. mam, serffit^-dT passages where this worfl occurs, 
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The girdle falls down. “What is that?” asks Naravahanadatta. Priyadar<^ana 
relates : Bhagirathayagas has made her talk about her husband. How is it that 
Nanda and Upananda, who are enjoying the tenth part of the revenues of the king- 
dom, are in the service of a man without a fortune. Then many other questions 
of an intimate nature. At last she has undone her own belt and handed it 
over to Priyadargana. 

86416 : Naravahanadatta puts his own meaning on all the details of the 
interview. The belt? It is a message of love. Priyadargana is mad with jealousy: 
As for him, he is already in love and he makes out his plans accordingly. A few 
days later Kumudika comes again with a new message. Bhagirathayacas invites 
Priyadargana to a wedding of plants. She will come to take her in a palanquin. 
“She wants to see me” thinks Naravfihanadatta. d'he following day she comes, 
takes Priyadargana with her and brings her back in tiie evening. She has 
allowed Naravahanadatta to see her face ; by their looks they have revealed to 
each other their mutual passion. 

{//ere end the most complete manuscripts A", and A/.) 
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CHAPTER III 

OTHER VERSIONS OF THE BRHATKAI'HA 
A. SANSC RIT V ERSIOxVS . 

It is possible that there might have existed other Sanscrit versions ot t!ie 
Brhatkatha. We have already mentioned that one might have Ixam known in the 
South, in which an allusion was made to a king called Valafia { /'. l>ul this 

is a very vague indication. A Kathasara is found in Southern India (O/’/'tv/ 
Zis/s, I, 2780). Unfortunately, I have not been able, so far, to get hold of it, 
but I am inclined to think that, like the Brhatkathasarasaingraha ( / '. .Av/’/w), it 
is a mere copy of the Kathasaritsagara. 

I remind my readers that the very divergent formsdn which ai'C related in 
Indian literature the stories of Udayana and Vasavadatta, prove nothing as to the 
existence of several versions of the Brhatkatha (F. supra). 

The manuscript to which Mr. S. d’Oldenbourg has drawn attention/is and which, 
bears the title of Katliaprakaca, is in the Library of the India Office, No. 4105 
(Ethe’s Cat. (Part VH), P. 1570). It is a compilation which is given out as a 
nltigastra, the work of a certain Micrajagannatha. 'The Kal hfiprakfica contains 
(f. 1-v. to 84-v. of the mss:,) tales borrowed from tars. 1X-X.1.II, XX[Y-XXXF1[ 
of the Kathasaritsagara. 'Fhe text, according to Mr. S. d’Olclenbourg, is more or 
less the same, except some omissions, as that of the Kathasaritsagara of Brockhaiis. 
The rest of the manuscript contains extracts from the MahfdVhiirata, the Harivaiviga, 
from some Puranas (Mdrkandeya), tales which seem to be a mixture of the (,luka- 
saptati and of the Simhasanadvatrimgika, though none of those tales is found in 
the (Jukasaptati, and lastly some extracts of the PurusapaTlksa. 1"he contents of 
that collection show that it is rather recent, probably from the beginning of ih€ 
XVIIth Century (Ethe. l.c.p. 1573). It does not constitute a new source of infor- 
mation on the Brhatkatha and can only help in a critical study of the text of the 
Kathasaritsagara. 

l‘>. THE PERSIAN VERSION. 

I’here has existed a Persian abridgment of the Brhatkatha, which in reality 
may have been an abridgment of the Katiiasaritsagara, as it lias been liroiight to 
notice by the Cashmerians, though they don’t mention from which original it has 
been taken. It is mentioned in the sequence given by (^rivara to the RajavalT of 
Jonaraja, which is itself a continuation of the Rajataraivigini.t 

The Persian collection in the Library of the India Office contains (No. 1987 
Ethe’s Cat., p. 1105) a fragment of an abridged Persian translation in prose of the 
Kathasaritsagara, but both the beginning and the end are missing. 

There is another Persian manuscript in the India Office Library, which out' 

* Materiaux pour servir a I’histoire de la Prahatkatha (Zapiski , IT! , i {iSSSi, pp. } — 7 du 
tirage a part) . 

t Rajatarangini- — Bombay edition; 1890 — Trtlya Rfijataimiiigiri I. 5. 85, 
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might have suspected of being a version of the Brhatkatha and which has been 
thoroughlv examined by Mr. S. d’Oldeiibourg. i hat manu.script (No. 1994, Ethe s 
Cat., p. 1109) is accompanied by a loose leaf on which is written “Summary Table of 
the Bharata-Kutha and the other Puranas.” The title is “ Kutha and Purana.’ 
The first lines, fob 25 v., begin thu.; : (fob 1-24 having been lost); “In the 
Deccan Province there is a mountain called Mangala, from wnich flows the 
river Nerbudda; on th.e banks of that river there is a town called Ranbha 
( = Rambha) the king of which was called Singrama Sura (=SaingramaQura) .... 
'The end, if we suppose that the text ends with the manuscript is. . . and Sing- 
rdnui-Sura cultivated the whole surface of the earth; He is called Tchakravarta 
{=cakravartin)” . . . .Mr. S. d’Oldenbourg had come to the conclusion that it was 
neither a Persian translation of the Kathasantsagara nor of the Brhatkathamaniari, 
but that there was a possibility that there were borrowings from Gunadhya’s 
Brbatkatha or some imitation of it. The complete list of the 34 stories contained 
,n that manuscript (Ethe’s Cat., p.lllO) shows that it is not a coherent narrative, 
though the name of Sauigramacura is found at the beginning and at the end. 
That king is not the hero of all the tales: for instance No. 8 is the story of King 
.Somacarman, No. 13 that of King Pratapa Rudra. Besides, all the tales are not 
about'kings. No. 31 is the story of Vyasa and of Paracara. It is a compilation of 
tales which seem to be of various origin, some translated from Sanscrit, some 
from Hindi or Hindusfani.'-i= yve must not then look here, as we might have been 
. induced to do on the advice of Mr. S. d’Oldenbourg, for the history of a hero, 
who like the hero of the Brhatkatha, goes through several adventmes before 
becoming cakravartin. 1 do not see that this collewtion has more connection wit 
lb) Neptles, giokas.mg,»l» Ih.b with , be Cabmen,.. B,h..k.tha. I. .n, 
case, it cannot be the Persian version of the Brhatkatha. 

* C. THE TAMIL ]iRHATKATH.\. 

Pandit Svaininatha Iyer has drawn attentimr to the existence 
.irKntation under the name of Ddayapan Kadai , kadai oi 

‘MCfimidai ”=Brhatkatha.t He has promised to ™ 

tint tin" text of the manuscript he has in his hands is in a very bad conditio . 
The only part which can be utili/.ed is composed of hve sections . 


1. Uniaik Kandani 

2. Havana Kandam 
Magadha Kandam 

4. Vattava Kandam 
5 Naravahana Kandam 


58 sub-sections, of which 32 are lost. 
20 sub-sections. 

17 sub-sections. 

9 sub-sections. 

9 sub-sections.’’ 


* Mr. T. %V. Arnold has kindly examined this manuscript for me. 

- I “< 

pp. 689 — 692) . 
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From this summary table it is clear that the hrsl hve, books a’ive the begin- 
ning of a version of the Brhatkatlia, which contained neither Gunadhya’s I .egeiid 
nor the Introduction, unless this latter be the subject-matter of the first sub-divi- 
sion of Book 1. The name Ujjayhn may be connected with the adventures ot 
Gopala, of Palaka and Anantivardhana, as well as with those of Udayana, at 
Mahasena’s Court. Flere they are : 

K.S.S. 

1. Ujjayini Kanda ' 2 ^ 

2. Lavana Kapda 3 

3. Magadha Kanda 3 (?) 

4. Vatsa Kanda 4, I-II 

5.. Naravahana Kanda 4, III 

This version seems to be a lengthy one, though Svaminatha Iyer does not 
give us the number of verses, but if we judge of the respective dimensions of each 
book by the number of sub-divisions, the relative proportions are in agreement, 
with those we find in the Cashmerian abridgment or in the Nepalese ]h;hatkatha. 


B.K.M. 

, 2 
3 

3 (?) 

4, 12-46 
4, 132-142 


B.K.C.S. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

4-fi 

6 


Relying on a passage of the commentator, Adiyarkkunallar (who hirnsell: 
might belong to the first half of the Xlf century?), Krishnaswumi Aiyangar 
places the Tamil version of the Brhatkatha at a period anterior to the tliii d I umil 
school of poetry. 'Phis can be admitted wdthout any difficulty. But to date that 
school as far back as the Third Century of our era, is quite another matter. 1 do not 
want to discuss here the age of Tamil Literature, but I do not believe Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar’ s theory on that subject'*' is likely to meet with much favour. 

So far, I have not been atle to gather any further information about the 'raniil 
Brhatkatha, but the mere fact that there has existed a 'Famil version of consider- 
able length, tli§ plan of which seems to have had some analogy with the (,Tok»- 
samgraha, is in itself worth noticing. If it be true, besides, that the influence 
of that poem has been great, as Krishnaswami Aiyangar believes, on tlie great 
Tamil Kavyas, that fact would strengthen the theory that tlie Brliatkatha was 
considered much more as an Epic poem than as a compilation of tales. 


* The Augustan Age of Tamil Literature, Madras Review, 1904. 




